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HENRY SUZZALLO AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. 


5] HIS ceremonial in which we are engaged is of no ordinary significance. It is the 
formal induction into high office of an American who is set apart to perform a 
conspicuous and distinguished service to the people of the state of Washington 
and to the nation. In the inauguration of a new president of the University of 
Washington we are not merely investing with the robes of office a new business executive 
or a new educational manager, but we are celebrating the commencement of the life-work 
of a scholar who is to be a leader among scholars, and to take a responsible part in repre- 
senting scholarship in the life of this people. 


Here on this Pacific Coast, standing on a hill to look its people full in the face, 
spreading its beams and rays out over the Pacific ocean to the west, as well as over the 
mountains and plains to the east and south, this University of Washington, bearing in its 
heart the traditions of Bologna, of Paris and of Oxford, will stand through the ages as 
the creation of the people of this commonwealth in order that scholarship and the zeal 
for scholarship may be kept alive and cherished, and in order that generation after genera- 
tion of Americans may be taught to see life steadily and to see it whole. 


To the guidance of the company of scholars devoted to this high purpose, we are 
today setting apart the life of a scholar, an orator, a philosopher and a citizen. His place 
will be not to command, but to guide; not to order, but to persuade; not to break down, 
but to cooperate. He knows full well the significance of the university tradition and the 
distinction between true and false democracy. 

Resting secure in the support and affection of the body of scholars associated with 
him, and resting secure in the support and affection of the people of the State of Wash- 
ington, the course of this University for the next generation under his leadership is as 
certain of distinction and of high usefulness as anything human can be. 
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FORMAL INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT HENRY 
SUZZALLO 


EFORE an audience composed of great educators of the country, leading citizens of 
the Northwest and college men gathered to do him honor, Henry Suzzallo, son of 
emigrants from the shores of the Adriatic sea, on the afternoon of March 21, 
dedicated his life to the tremendous service of making the University of Washington 

a vital force in democratic America. 

The inaugural ceremony was impressive and unique in the annals of the Northwest. 
When faculty, regents, alumni, students and citizens pledged their loyalty and support 
to the new president, rising to their feet and remaining standing to indicate their homage, 
Dr. Suzzallo received an ovation such as had never before been witnessed on the Wash- 
ington campus, and has few equals in American academic history. 

"America's future is safe only in the degree in which the public mind can be put in 
the mood to invest in serviceable men. Such Americans as behold their immaturity must 
unite their numbers to achieve the nation’s strength. Americans must think particularly 
of their country’s part in all history that is yet to be made.” 

With these words as his keynote, Dr. Henry Suzzallo thrilled the audience packing 
the huge auditorium of Meany Hall with a sturdy appeal for the continuance of that 
idealism which has made America’s patriotism broad enough to include the whole’ world’s 
good. 

Speaking on the question of leadership, the newly-installed executive emphatically 
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THE WINGED YEARS. 
Henry Landes, 
Dean of College of Science. 


announcing that we were to go to the University of Washington. From our house on 
a small hill, overlooking a most beautiful rock-bound bay on the coast of Maine, we 
ESA took one last look at the deep-blue waters of the Atlantic, and never tarried until 
we had crossed the continent to our new home on the Pacific border. 


It was on an afternoon in September, 1895, that our train arrived in Seattle, and 
we alighted on a broad street near the water-front. The low buildings, the general lack 
of paving, the hilly streets, and the straggling nature of the city afforded to our eastern 
eyes some strange contrasts with Boston and New York. First street, then called Front 
street, had a most dilapidated plank pavement, over which cable-cars careened in such 
a way that a passenger could imagine he was a child again and engaged in a game of 
see-saw. Second avenue was paved for a short distance with brick, and so was a section 
of Pike street. Third street was planked but it abounded in hills and hollows and in 
profile resembled some letter w’s placed side by side. 


It was on Third street that the University car-line ran—one of the six independent 
lines of the city—without transfers. The running time from Yesler Way to the University 
was forty-five minutes, if the car remained on the track, which was unusual. I will 
never forget with what absorbing interest I made my first trip to the University over that 
line. After we had rattled along for an interminable time we got out of the city into the 
woods and it required much reassurance on the part of the conductor to make me believe 
that the University was yet ahead of us. I remember that I counted the abrupt turns on 
the way and there were twenty-two of them. There was an occasional turn-out on the 
track, which was hardly necessary because there were but three cars operating at one time. 


A rambling trail led from the car-line, through the woods and among the big 
stumps, to Denny Hall. This was then called the Administration building, and was 
‚not yet finished, although occupied by teachers and students. The observatory was com- 
pleted and the instrument mounted. (An observatory had been built because the Presi- 
dent at that time was an astronomer. He could not be censured for preferring to look 
at the stars rather than at the terrestral things around about him). Peering through the 
straggling trees, in the distance, one could see the outlines of the gymnasium. When I 
first saw it I thought it was a train-shed and I expected to see a smoking engine run 
out of it. It was then regarded as a mere makeshift—to stand only until something 
better could be had. To my knowledge it has had a new roof, new walls, a new 
foundation and new floors—and is today the same temporary structure. 


ey T SEEMS but yesterday, so kind have been the winged years, that the telegram came 
E 


In those early days there were very few houses north of Lake Union and faculty 
and students in their places of living were widely scattered. Some students lived in shacks 
on the University grounds and in the neighboring woods. A few members of the faculty 
were brave enough to live nearby, and followed the devious and winding paths which 
centered at the University. The President, returning home one night from some function, 
fell over a cow that had grown weary at night-fall and had made her downy couch 
athwart the trail that lead to Prexy’s house. The embarrassment was mutual. (This 
was not the astronomer previously mentioned. We swapped Presidents mighty fast in 
those days). 
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When I reported for duty a few days after the term had opened, I was assigned 
a small room as yet unfurnished. With the help of willing students we rustled a few 
boards for seats, a big box which I used for a desk, improvised a blackboard, and started 
on the rocky road to some knowledge of geology. Naturally I asked for an early intro- 
duction to the pay-roll, when I found that in seniority I was number eleven on the 
teaching staff. The faculty was so small that we held our meetings in a semi-circle 
around the President’s desk. I was immediately impressed by the enthusiasm, the earnest- 
ness and the hopefulness of my colleagues. Those were the days of frequent changes. 
New teachers were rapidly added, and one by one the older ones withdrew. I desire to 
mention a few of the earlier instructors who are yet in service, and to give in a word a 
tribute of my appreciation of their inestimable value to the institution. In the order of 
the catalogue list the first is Professor Meany—eloquent, gifted, tireless, wholly unselfish, 
extremely helpful to student and colleague alike, and consumed by his burning zeal for 
Washington; Dean Smith—judicial, scholarly, a stimulator of vigorous thinking, coura- 
geous with no knowledge of fear, and a seeker after the everlasting better; Professor Ober 
— esteemed, enthusiastic, gracious, patient and kind, beloved by her students, and greatly 
respected by her colleagues; Dean Fuller—courteous and conscientious, capable, modest 
but vigorous, possessed of a fine professional spirit and filled with high ideals; Dean 
Condon—forceful, indefatigable, public spirited, insistent upon work of the highest quality, 
practically the founder and since its beginning the head of a law school of great value 
and influence; Professor Byers—intrepid, talented, a close student, foe of the slothful, 
exacting but warmly sympathetic, possessing a gruff exterior but all heart within; Professor 
Kincaid—brilliant, tireless, inspiring, forever youthful, the lamp of genius always aglow, 
he has done more than anyone else to make Washington widely known. 


I have mentioned only those instructors who were members of the Faculty within 
the first five years of my service and who are known to this generation of students. If 
space permitted it would be a joy for me to speak in a similar manner of my associates 
who have joined the staff in later years. The student makes a great mistake who does 
not break through the reserve of the class-room and become well acquainted with the 
real men and women who are to be found within the teaching exterior. You will find 
them companionable, inspiring, interested in you, and intensely human. They are placing 
their lives of service at your command, and the friendships you form with them should be 
among your most valued possessions for all future time. 


In the five generations of students that I have seen pass through the halls of the 
University it would be strange if I had not observed marked changes in them in a host 
of ways. The average student of today may possess limited -means, but twenty years 
ago substantially every student was well-nigh penniless. Instances of students living in 
cheap quarters and cooking their own meals were common. Courses were elected where 
there were no laboratory fees and where the text-books were the least expensive. Books, 
cadet and gym suits and other things, used by students were generally passed along from 
person to person as long as they would hang together. It was a time when stern necessity 
compelled the simple life. It was a time when dress-suits, banquets, box parties, taxicabs 
and such things were words in a foreign and alien tongue. And yet the students were 
wide-awake and enthusiastic. They were eager to learn from their teachers of the ways 
and habits of students in other institutions. Many were the efforts to launch a tradition 
or a custom at once and under full-sail. One of the early classes decided to wear caps 
and gowns at graduation and this was continued for a few brief years. I recall that my 
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own cap and gown (the Faculty did not wear them) were always loaned to some senior 
and they graduated regularly until the gown came to grief at the hands (no, the feet) of 
a short fellow who walked all over the hem of the garment and tore it to shreds. 


As the years sped by many changes came about in the University membership. The 
number of students increased in a notable degree, and class spirit became strong and 
dominant. Students were drawn from everywhere and not alone from the shadows of 
the institution. The enrollment became cosmopolitan and no longer provincial. The 
high schools had an amazing development and the students entered the University younger 
in years and at the same time better prepared for college work. Games and sports came 
to their own as the institution waxed strong in numbers, and out of it all has been evolved 
the present elaborate series of intercollegiate contests of brawn and muscle. 


In my twenty years of daily association with the Washington student I have come 
to know him thoroughly and it is with genuine pleasure that I take this opportunity of 
giving him a word of tribute for his many fine qualities. As I have found him he is 
unusually versatile—rich in profitable experiences—ready to meet every emergency; he 
is an honorable contender—undismayed in defeat—magnanimous in victory; he has an 
intense pride in his institution—faith in himself—and optimism unbounded for the future; 
he is sincere in his desire to learn, and is determined to make ample preparation to do 
his share of the world’s work; he is chivalrous—brave—eager to make sure that his 
’scutcheon has no blot; he believes in the nobility of character, and the best traditions 
of the purple and gold will always be safe in his hands. 


One is said to show the shelf-mark of Time when he delights in reminiscences or 
indulges in retrospect. I will admit that judged by years alone or by the natural span 
of a life-time I have reached a place where my shadow falls a little to the eastward. But 
in hope, in enthusiasm, and in everything that belongs to the spirit I will not admit that 
the winged years have left a single furrow. At Washington we have found the “fountain 
of perpetual youth” and a time of old age is unthinkable. 
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IMPRESSIONS THEN AND NOW 
Arthur R. Priest, 
Dean of Men. 


"IN THE years from 1900 to 1910 the University of Washington was so busy grow- 
ing that it had little time to take stock. With a rapidly changing student body and a 
constant influx of new instructors, the establishment of traditions was almost an im- 
possibility. Common standards of scholarship or common ideals of life were not to be 
found either among the students or among the Faculty. The students on the whole were 
ingenious and, on first registering, were overflowing with undirected enthusiasm. The mem- 
bers of the Faculty, under the burden of too many instructional hours per week, were trying 
to get the best possible results out of classes generally too large. The result was inevitable 
discouragement not only to the Faculty but to many, many students who were lost in the 
mass and who failed to get a proper conception of the real purpose of University training. 
Such students soon dropped from the college rolls; they had never been in college in 
spirit. These years were also years of financial "good times” and many young people 
came to the University because they had sufficient money and not because they had a 
vision of true education. Such students rarely graced the campus more than one or two 
semesters before moving on. The greatest weakness of all, however, was the feeling un 
the Campus in both student and Faculty circles, that leadership was lacking. There was 
little disposition on the part of a freshman to look up to and take advice from a senior. 
The freshman rarely felt that he was passing through a trying-out period. What if he 
should fail in studies! He felt it no disgrace or reproof, for he could immediately turn 
his attention to business and possibly make more money in a month selling real estate 
than his former instructors were receiving for a year’s grind of teaching! Instructors also 
felt the pull of outside distractions and many times held to their legitimate work more 
from a sense of duty than because of single-hearted love for their teaching. 

Yet through these years of confusion and immaturity there were two notable factors 
making for stability, two forces at work to make an abiding institution. One of these 
forces was the Board of Control of the Associated Students. This Board was the one 
continuous body running through the student life of these years always working for definite 
standards and laboring at all times for a uniform policy of efficiency in student affairs. 
This Board it was that conserved whatever of good there was in one generation of 
students and carried it on to the next. The other favorable factor was a group of a 
few leading spirits among the Faculty who were deeply interested in every student enrolled 
in their classes and who sought to point the students to higher ideals of service through 
scholarship. These men and women toiled early and late to create an enthusiasm for the 
things of the mind. 

On the Campus today there is a marked contrast to the conditions of ten ər even 
five years ago. The ingenuousness of that period still exists, but it is taking the form 
of openmindedness and candor rather than naivete; and openmindedness is the sure fore- 
runner of progress and scholarship. So on every hand there is cause for hope and great 
expectations. Our freshmen are uniformly better prepared than formerly and they are 
beginning to regard an “E” mark as a badge of dishonor. Our seniors are uniformly 
more serious in their class-room work and in their leadership they assume an attitude that 
commands respect and confidence. Our graduate student group has grown from a neg- 
ligible factor to one of much potency and influence. The men and women of this group 
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are giving their undivided attention to mental advancement and are making their presence 
felt more surely than any other single group on the Campus. 


Finally the Faculty of today is inspired to supreme effort by an untiring leader, a 
man of rare enthusiasm and of uncompromising ethical standards; so that down to the 
humblest instructor no one has any disposition to complain, for he is too much interested 
in his task and too eager to help to think of himself with pity. The entire University 
has gained immensely in quiet dignity and self-respect. We are entering on what may 
easily be our "Golden Age.” 


+++ 
THE LIFE OF THE CAMPUS 


Trevor Kincaid. 


COMPLETE census of the animal life of the campus would unquestionably be 
a revelation to the uninitiated, and a mere enumeration of the species would 


require a volume of considerable size. 


Most of the living things about us would be classified by the majority of 
those unfamiliar with zoological science as “‘no-see-ums’’, as they are out of range of 
the ordinary vision, and multitudes are actually microscopic. 


Our summary would begin with the one-celled animals, which swarm in the waters 
of the lakes, and exist in all the pools and marshy spots on the campus, and would end 
with the birds and mammals, unless we were to include that bipedal type, classified by 
zoologists as Homo sapiens, as a constituent of the campus fauna. 


The most extensive series of animals, so far as numbers of kinds is concerned, would 
undoubtedly be the insects, of which many thousands of species tenant the University 
district, ranging through the winged hosts from the tiny beetle and gnat through the 
bees and flies up to the relatively large butterflies and moths. The shifts these creatures 
make for a living would make a story more remarkable than any fiction that might be 
written, and would require volumes for the telling. An entomologist with the genius of 
a Fabre might spend a lifetime upon the campus and still leave great tasks unfinished. 


The animal life that appeals to most of us is of course the representatives of the 
feathered world. Of upwards of four hundred birds known to occur in Washington, 
either as permanent denizens or as passing migrants, probably several hundreds might 
well be recorded from the campus during the course of the year if careful scrutiny were 
made of the flying hosts from day to day. Fortunately many of our bird friends are with 
us during the entire year, or at least most of the season, and at times some of the species 
appear in such numbers as to attract the attention of the least observant. The great 
flocks of sea-gulls that on occasion disport themselves upon the greensward about the 
buildings excite the admiration of all who view them, and when a company of grosbeaks 
swarms into the campus all beholders are struck with amazement. Other birds, of a 
more retiring nature, do not appeal to the eye, but by their curious calls or sweet music 
draw the attention of those with ears attuned to the harmonies of nature. The solo 
of the song-sparrow, uttered from the midst of one of the campus thickets, is as fine a 
bit of natural music as the feathered world is capable of producing. 


Among the mammals we have many lowly denizens that wend their way about the 
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campus at night, by secret paths hidden from the eye of man, and take to the “trenches” 
during the day. Chief of these is the mountain beaver, who mines the hillsides to provide 
a happy home for his beady-eyed family. This line of tenantry also included the shrews, 
mice and moles. More agreeable society for the human species is the presence of the 
chipmunks and squirrels that subsist upon the provender supplied by the hazel nuts and 
berries growing in the less frequented copses. 


Time «was when the lordly elk and the black-tailed deer threaded their cautious 
way through the underbrush along the lakeside, and the black bear and slinking timber 
wolf terrified the lesser life dwelling in the great forest that covered the district out of 
which our campus was eventually carved. Men are still living who hunted the great game 
animals among the thickets bordering upon Union bay. 


Many changes have been wrought in the life of the campus through the advent and 
continued activities of man. Much of the original life has passed away, never to return. 
Many new forms have come in to replace those destroyed through changed conditions. 
The general tendency is, however, towards a constant reduction in the number of animal 
forms tenanting the area, and this will continue to manifest itself as the grounds are brought 
under the control of the landscape gardener, and as the area occupied by buildings increases. 
It is to be hoped that a few portions of the campus may be retained in a semi-wild state, 
so as to give those who follow us an idea of the marvelous beauty of the site of the Uni- 
versity as it came into our hands when the tract was secured from the state to serve as a 
setting for the then small institution. Some thought for the future of our animate neighbors, 
especially those of the more desirable type, will not be amiss, and our reward will come 
in the thanks of those who follow us in treading the campus byways. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE STATE 


Henry K. Benson, 
Director of the Bureau of Industrial Research. 


UBLIC interest has been greatly aroused by the tremendous results accruing from the 

application of science to the problems of industry and to the well being of nations. 

A recent editorial in the Independent ascribes to "A Mistake in Chemistry” the loss 

of thousands of lives. More frequently our failure to apply the discoveries of science 

or our neglect to make use of technical training has meant a great loss in trade and con- 

sequent dependence upon other and distant lands for the satisfaction of our daily needs. 

It is of interest, therefore, to briefly review the possibilities that lie in store for the tech- 

nically trained men and women of this state in the part that must be taken in the awakened 
response to a larger responsibility. 

We have in the past been chiefly engaged in the construction of the state’s industrial 
framework—settlement, transportation, and the discovery of resources. Now it remains 
for us to fill in this framework with the more highly fabricated products of the manufac- 
turing and agricultural industries. 

An inventory of the resources of the state shows a great wealth of forest products 
—enough timber to last another century at the present rate of cutting. Each year, 
however, twice as much timber is cut as the lumber produced. In other words, half 
of it may be described as waste wood in the form of sawdust, slabs and logging waste. 
In other countries and in certain portions of this country this waste constitutes the raw 
material for the manufacture of other commodities, such as ethyl alcohol, paper, gas, and 
distillation products. The utilization of wood waste is a highly technical problem and 
calls for technically trained men whenever attempted. 

Great quantities of waste result from the operations of the fisheries industry and 
some progress has already been made in utilizing it for fertilizer and oil production, but 
the field is largely unoccupied. In the waters of Puget Sound and the North Pacific 
are immense beds of kelp from which more potash can be extracted than is imported 
from Germany in normal times. The process of commercial extraction is not only tech- 
nical but problematical. 

Great quantities of fuel in the beds of coal and mountain streams and lakes for 
water power constitute sources of power. It is doubtful if any better location can be 
found in the United States for the fixation of nitrogen than the Pacific Northwest. The 
initiation of this industry and its operation are dependent upon technical skill. 

The catalogue of technical possibilities might be greatly extended. In the conquest 
of great areas of logged-off lands and of arid deserts; in the products of the mines, and 
in the utilization of natural resources lie great opportunities for the upbuilding of a great 
and diversified manufacturing industry. Its possibilities are greatly amplified when we 
consider that here also are certain gateways through which the products of Alaska and 
of the Orient enter for distribution throughout the country. To intercept many of the 
raw materials for use in manufacturing is not a commercial impossibility. 

The University of Washington is not only willing but eager to cooperate with the 
industries in the study of their problems. By this contact with the industries it is believed 
that not only can service be rendered to the industries themselves, but our University 
men can be trained to enter upon their technical careers more directly and more efficiently. 
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BACK AT MICHIGAN 
Frank G. Kane. 


NE HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN rules, with many a footnote and a super- 
imposed glossary, frequently serve to remind me of my days in college —in a univer- 
sity which tried to enforce only one specific regulation. That was: You must not 

— go away early on vacation, nor come back late. Outside that, we Michiganders 
lived under the great, wholesome rule of good citizenship. The university did not see us in 
any other light than ordinary young men and women, with a full share of the good things 
of opportunity. If one of us bulged from the beauties of discipline, and, for inciting a riot 
or removing a red lantern from a street excavation, suffered conviction and fine in police 
court, the university merely fired him. There was no uprising of democracy or downbearing 
of crushing tyranny about it. 

Once my roommate stood in line for some time to present an oral petition to the 

dean. 

“No, no; we don’t do that here,” said the dean. “Next!” 

Strangely enough, my roommate, who was a splendid student of philosophy and 

the most radical thinker I ever knew, started no recall movement against the dean. 


In our relations with each other, we were simple and straightforward, we students 
at Michigan. If I wanted to go visit “Duke” Neville, I went over to “Duke's” rooming 
house, went right in and up to his room. It might be I o° the clock in the morning, and 
“Duke” badly in need of sleep. But the good soul got right up, ready for any adven- 
ture, from a discussion of Calhoun’s doctrine of nullification to a raid on “Bill” Kelsey’s 
trouser’s pockets for the wherewithal to have rice, tea and chop suey extra fine at George 
Yee Bow’s. George was the most heavenly of Celestials—-but this is not about cooks 
and places to eat. 

At luncheon or dinner time, one was as like to be at another fraternity house as 
his own, to the great discomfit of the steward, who that night had thoughtfully scheduled 
a slab of corned beef and a single boiled potato for the body of the meal. One stayed 
there, and helped sing the songs of that fraternity, and when the house rules came on 
went up to the room of someone in one of his classes and got to work. A surveying 
crew, running an imaginary line in a most imaginary study of engineering, would stack 
instruments at the corner of the nearest place where a meal was being served, and have 
at the “‘chow,” as plainly welcome as the doormat. 

Running for office was a great joy among us. I don’t believe even the candidates 
took it seriously, though when they were in office they worked seriously to develop the 
activity beyond what it had been. The only time “Deac” Ellis ever visited the Daily, 
as a member of the board of control of student publications, he pied a form. The only 
time I stood in the hustings, Don Sterling, my manager, now Sunday editor of the 
Oregon Journal, overslept and didn’t get out nearly as many votes as were polled for 
“Octy” Graham. 

We gradually got to know our teachers unusually well. We began, of course, with 
the benefit of a whole body of tradition transmitted about them; they had no such initial 
advantage with us, but must learn about us through a process of experimentation. We 
didn’t bother them much either before or after class; their attitude toward us, even in the 
biggest lecture classes, was such that we came to feel their personalities strongly. Now 
and then one of us was privileged to help Lloyd of philosophy do a bit of amateur 
plumbing in his basement, or play with Van Tyne and his boys at Prussian soldier. 


Others, like Wenley and Scott, Hildner and Adams, we met in student clubs and hon- 
orary societies. Fred Taylor had a brace of winsome daughters. But in the main, the 
men like Cooley and Israel C. Russell exerted their influence—how, one never could 
quite know—in the classroom, and to such purpose that not even the wildest and least 
attentive of us can look back on those hours without feeling that in them he was blest 
out of all his rightful proportion. None of them, as I recall, rushed about giving talks 
before various groups. But they did give us wonderful lectures in class. We used to 
show our appreciation of those lectures in two outward manifestations. When anyone 
came in late, disturbing the lecturer, he was shuffled to his place by the whole class. At 
the end of the course, we applauded the lecturer as cordially as we could, for his effort 
and his toleration with us. 


We learned a great deal from each other, we students. We were great discussers. 
One night Steiner and Neville came in dripping wet from seeing Michigan and Illinois 
fight it out on the gridiron, and instead of contending about the game, entered into a 
furious debate on the merits of William Randolph Hearst for Governor of New York. 
Both seemed to know where New York was and what some of its problems were. We 
went on walks, on moonlit nights in Spring, not always with young women for com- 
panions. We got up lists of points on the merits and defects of members of our groups. 
Lee White still has one such list that shows exactly what his fellows thought of him and 
his disposition. We touched things with all the imagination we could bring to them. 
Al Weeks got up at a performance of “Twelfth Night” and called lustily for "Author! 
Author!” We went in a milling mass to watch the 'varsity practice or to line with red 
fire for miles and miles eastward of Ann Arbor the route of our track squad returning 
from Cambridge. We crowded University Hall at May festival time. We toned down 
our rah-rahism, but we never became blase. 

All in all, we lived simply, heartily, freshly with each other, and I think we learned 
something about things and not a little about men, at Michigan. 
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STUDENT TRADITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Osgood Murdock, 
Editor of The Daily Californian, University of California. 


N ENUMERATION and a description of one’s holidays is perhaps the worst 
representation of daily life and the spirit in which he lives that one can give for 
those who are interested but far away. So an outline and rapid sketch of the 
gala days and traditions and show-habits of the students of the University of California 

may give an impression by no means correct. Yet every-day life at college only changes 
in degree and tenancy from place to place, while the festivals of the various universities 
are often widely various, and sometimes narrowly typical of their home. So we will at- 
tempt to fly from hill-top to hill-top with an ordinary Californian throughout a year. 


The freshman-sophomore pushball game and tug of war comes first. This event is 
held on the first Saturday afternoon of the fall semester. Originating in the natural class 
rush, the scramble has been tamed and reduced to a ceremony. All the male members of 
both classes turn out in old clothes for various forms of competition. First picked men 
advance on each other with hard-spouting water hoses in combat which is exhilarating 
from the side-lines but always indecisive. Then the assembled mob takes part in a push- 
ball game on opposite sides of a ten-foot rubber bag. Later a few men from each class 
are picked for a second pushball game along more scientific lines. The afternoon is closed 
with a tug of war which stretches diagonally across the football field in solid line, the winning 
side pulling the losers through a stream of water. 


Everybody then settles down to work for at least two months. Some fair night 
about the middle of October, every man in the university attires himself in pajamas and 
class hat and serpentines up the hill to the Greek Theatre with his class for the annual 
Pajamarino Rally. A small fire blazes in the pit of the theater, the students sit by classes 
just above it, and eight thousand women and townspeople fill the seats above that. There 
are a few speeches, a song or two, perhaps a dance, and the big class stunts. Each class 
produces a feature act, and the rivalry of years has been known to resort to aeroplanes, 
electric signs, fireworks, artillery, and elaborate pageants to win the viva voce decision of 
the audience. As a spectacle, the Pajamarino is famous in University annals and among 
the outsiders for miles about. It is now necessary to charge admission to outsiders in order 
that the attendance may be limited. , 


The Skull and Keys “Running” about the end of October is the next performance 
of importance. This organization, founded by Frank Norris during his undergraduate 
days, is an interfraternity honor society for upperclassmen. Twenty-five or thirty men 
are publicly initiated every year. They appear on the campus the first thing some Friday 
morning, dressed in a full dress coat, white ducks rolled up to the knees, and variegated 
hosiery. Carrying books and babies in valiant chivalry until 11 o'clock, the neophytes 
then assemble and lock step single-file up to the football field, chanting a club song. Every 
man recites an original limerick and announces the afternoon's program, also on the field, 
when skits and acts of terrible and perilous nature are performed in surprising costumes 
for the benefit of the brave ones who have ventured onto the bleachers. 


The night before the “Big Game,” formerly with Stanford, but last year and hence- 
forth with Washington, the sophomore class men climb Charter Hill directly behind the 
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campus and spend the night camped on the thirty foot concrete C to guard it against 
possible baths in crimson paint. A huge bonfire blazes, the C is outlined with electric 
lights, and the men pass the night in story and song, coffee and pie being served shortly 
after midnight. Lusty are the cheers when daylight comes, and few are the winks which 
nervous householders immediately below enjoy. 


The day of the Big Game has of course always been the show day of the year. 
The contest has alternated between Berkeley and Palo Alto from year to year. The 
rooting section ordinarily contains one thousand vocally powerful souls. Three yell leaders 
and a rally committee make elaborate preparations for a rooting stunt, involving cloth 
cloaks which paint bears and axes and C’s on human tapestry. Here too, fireworks are 
often introduced; sometimes it is confetti or toy balloons or pigeons which are liberated 
spectacularly. Stanford capped the climax by engaging an aviator to fly over the field 
with Cardinal colors on the occasion of the last Big Game in 1914. 


This same year considerable rivalry developed between the two universities the 
week before the game over the matter of burning each other’s bonfires and spreading each 
other’s colors over the other campus. A systematic campus guard was maintained here 
for four nights before the game, with watch fires, sentinels, and military examination of all 
who would cross the campus borders. 

Immediately after the Big Game a diligent period of study sets in, in preparation for 
the mid-year examinations which are held before the close of college in December. At 
the opening of the spring semester, almost two months of preparation and organization 
preceed the rush of events and contests which bring the college year to a grand close in 


April and May. 


Charter Day, the annual commemoration of the founding of the University, is the 
occasion when the guardianship of the Big C is turned over to the freshman class by the 
sophomores who have been responsible during the year previous. On the afternoon of 
the same day, general student games and a carnival are held on the turf, followed by a 

baseball game between the faculty and the Skull 
and Keys Society. Charter Day falls about the 
middle of March. 


Up until last year the women of the University 
asserted their collective rights on February 22, 
which was known as Women’s Day. The custom 
has been abandoned with the advent of universal 
suffrage. However, the Partheneia, held about the 
end of March, is a pleasing substitute. This is a 
pageant, written, produced and acted by the women 
of the University and in which a large proportion 
of the women can take part. It is held in a beauti- 
ful oak-grown glade, and the dancing, music, cos- 
tuming and poetic theme make this afternoon one 
of poetic influence over the campus. 


During the baseball season, the famous Stan- 
ford axe is taken from the bank vault and paraded 
up to the field for its annual airing at the Axe Ral- 
ly, on which occasion it is turned over to its new 
“guardian,” usually a baseball player of promin- 
ence. The weapon was captured from Stanford 
at a baseball game more than ten years ago, and 
is a highly prized trophy. It is carried through the 
streets, heavily guarded, and although the always 
rumored raid has never come, it is always expected. 

Commencement week is especially characterized by the Senior Extravaganza, held 
in the Greek Theater and displaying the dramatic, musical, and artistic ability of the 
graduating class in spectacular fashion. The musical comedy is written by a member of 
the class and set to original music. Great chorus effects and ensembles group two or 
three hundred seniors on the huge stage, the whole made gay by elaborate costuming and 
extensive electric display. The evening’s performance packs the theater with 8,000 
spectators, and many alumni make this the occasion of their annual pilgrimage back to 
the University. Last year an Alumni Day was held shortly after the close of the 
semester. Games by the undergraduates, a meeting for the alumni, a barbecue for all, 
and a general reunion laid the foundation for a tradition which should grow in import- 
ance in years to come. 


Of special interest, and well worthy of last notice as a student tradition in the Uni- 
versity, is the custom of declaring a general holiday on the 29th of February -every four 
years. This is Labor Day, and the entire student body turns out to do some one manual 
task which will be of permanent use to the University. Road work has been the general 
trend of the operations, but this year the student body united in constructing a path up 
the hill to the big C; besides grading various other paths on this upper end of the campus. 
Three thousand men toil steadily all morning. At noon the women serve coffee and beans 
and sandwiches, and in the afternoon both sexes join in a general program of revelry and 
celebration. 
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STUDENT LIFE AND ACTIVITIES AT THE 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


HEN the toils of the class-day are over and the final examinations are at a com- 
egg fortable distance, the students at the Oregon Agricultural College may be found 
IR engaged in activities not dissimilar to those in vogue at the other Northwest in- 

stitutions. Local student customs and college traditions, however, go to make 
the atmosphere of student life wholly distinctive. 


In September the wayward freshman who has forgotten his green skull cap, the in- 
signia of all first year men, is escorted to the fountain by members of the sophomore “vigil- 
ance committee.” During the remainder of the year freshmen are never seen without 
their official passport. 


The annual freshman-sophomore bag rush on the athletic field, is the first class scrap 
of the year. Eleven bags stuffed with oily excelsior, and one hundred huskies, picked 
to represent their classes are in the play, the object of which is to see which side can carry 
the most bags over their opponents’ goal line. 


The big football rally before the annual state championship game with the Uni- 
versity of Oregon is the climax of the football season. At this rally the huge fresh- 
man bonfire, the result of some months’ labor, goes up in smoke. 


It is the custom of the Junior Class to cut classes on a certain day, known only to 
Juniors, and to start on a picnic party. The information as to the date generally leaks 
out the night before and a friendly scrap between the Juniors and Seniors follows, the 
latter attempting to spoil the plans of the third year men by tying them up. The Seniors’ 
attempts are usually frustrated and the Juniors’ plans for a good time materialize without 


the loss of life or the shedding of much blood. 


Junior week-end festivities are staged during the early part of May, at which time 
the Junior Prom, Junior Play, Freshmen-Sophomore Tug-of-war across Mary’s River 
and Junior Vespers are held. It is heralded as the one big gala event of the spring 
months. 


Inspection Day, at which time the cadet regiment is inspected by an appointed 
United States officer, followed by a large military ball in the evening is a climax to the 
military work for the year. 


+ With but about three weeks remaining in which to call themselves undergraduates, 
the Seniors give their annual Rhododendron Excursion to Newport, a distance of some 
miles, where the day is spent in surf bathing, clam digging, and taking long hikes up and 
down the beach. 
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THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


“Where high towers in might and i 
Greet the rising sun; 

And their last glance views the sunset 
When the day is done; 

Towering o’er the grain-clad hill-tops, 
Among the Western lands; 

Hope and strength of pow’r and progress, 
Alma Mater stands. 


“Mother of a sturdy people, 
Blood of pioneers, 
May thy name increase in glory, 
With the passing years!” 
— Washington State College Alma Mater Song. 


ALF a mile above sea level, nearly two hundred feet higher than picturesque little 
Pullman, on an eminence which overlooks the yellow wheatfields of the Inland 
Empire, and commands to the north and west a view of the violet-hazed Potlatch 
country, the high towers of Washington State College form the golden crown of 

Eastern Washington. The college is truly set upon a hilltop, a light which cannot be 
hidden. 


Small wonder that in the bracing air of the high country, in the virile, gusty climate 
of the Palouse hills, a college, planted by pioneers, fostered by a union of the best from 
East and West, should develop a distinctive college Spirit, marked by loyalty and demo- 
cracy—a Spirit which has given birth to many fine traditions, and which is daily making 
history. 


Upon the athletic field the Spirit has been the cause of many len In less than 
four years the college has garnered many championships. And the present year is spoken 
of in reverent tones as the Great Year, the year when anything is possible. 


The Spirit has always been considerate of other colleges. In athletics it has con- 
sistently stood for the Northwest, and for the development and encouragement of the small 
colleges. 


The Spirit has been alive in the activities of the students. Music, art, and literature 
have not been neglected for athletics or for technical education. Debate teams, glee clubs, 
orchestras, dramatic companies, and college publications have made names for themselves 
in the college and in the state. 


In the lives of the students themselves the Spirit has wrought that democracy which 
so many colleges claim and so few realize. Outwardly, the college life is very much like 
that of other colleges. Fraternities, clubs, homes, and dormitories—all organized on a 
simple, wholesome basis—claim their shares, as elsewhere, but all groups mingle freely 
and upon equal terms. Men and women are judged on merit, and the college comes first. 


In the building of wholesome traditions which invoke the reverence and love of the 
students, the Spirit has not been idle. The bell which is rung for victory only; the 
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Homeric struggles of Freshman and Sophomore; the rallies, the yells, and the songs—all 
are regarded with reverence and respect. 


Even the curriculum of the college itself is pervaded by the Spirit. In popularity 
the liberal arts share alike with the pure and applied sciences. The highest ideal of 
Senator Morrill—an harmonious combination of the liberal and practical—has been 
realized. And in the realization Service and Democracy are the key-words. 


The finest and most intense accomplishment of the college Spirit is found in the 
Alumni, and it increases with the years. They are men and women with real views and 
practical knowledge, men and women who are entering into the life of the state and making 
themselves part of it, loyal children of their Alma Mater and their state, builders of a 
true commonwealth Spirit. 


de Y e 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


WALK nestling close under the fragrance of fir trees, and Deady Hall's gray 

tower and face in the background—that is one's first glimpse of Oregon. A 

picturesqueness hangs over it all. One is not impressed with magnitude nor 

vastness; one is not inspired by architectural beauty—but rather a feeling of 
lonesome happiness, that repressed satisfaction for home that is not home, permeates one 
at the first glimpse through the black trunks and swaying needles. 


You will let me be your cicerone. There is little to see; but we love it all, with an 
affection built up by but few places. Let us go up between the trees. On our right is 
the old baseball field, where a new Commerce Building is to be erected. The men are 
going to play the great American game over in a thirty acre cow pasture which the Faculty 
is transforming into a playground of inter-mural activity. On our left are tennis courts, 
and beyond, a bare spot where the Duck Pond of hazing days lay. The Faculty states 
it was filled up because the water seeped into the basement of private residences below; 
however, we know this action followed a movement to quell student exuberance along haz- 
ing lines. Up the slope among the trees—that gray, vine-colored building is Villard Hall. 
lt did duty from 1885, when Henry Villard presented it to the University, until last year, 
as the Administration Building, but has been relegated to the domain of simple recitation 
building since the new one has been erected. 


Yes, this is historic Deady—it seems a great grey Sphinx, questioning and judging 
us as we pass each day. Four stories of odd architecture. It was built in 1875, and for 
ten long years sturdily fulfilled its purpose as the home of Higher Education in Oregon. 
Now the modern structures stand aloof, each filling their place, but somehow connected 
with this patriarch. 


Here comes Dean Straub, seventy years old, hale, hearty; dean of men, and pro- 
fessor of Greek. He has been with the University, fighting its battles since 1879. He is 
the connecting link between past and present, but a link stronger than most of those newly 


welded. 


No! That was not an act honoring him alone; we take off our hats to each and all 
of our professors. 


Let us turn .to our right and walk down "Hello Lane.” Yes, the Frosh all wear 


the insignia of their verdure—and the Freshman Vigilance Committee, "The Hand That 
Flies at Night,” fully punishes any departure from this custom. Hello, fellows. Cer- 
tainly! Everyone speaks to everyone at Oregon, and everyone is more than just acquainted, 
too. å 


That bronze Calla Lily spurting water into the cement basis is the memorial of the 
Class of 1913. The Library is the building just ahead of us: and see—through those 
trees, across the street—those Ionic columns. That is the new Administration building. 
We are all justly proud of it. 


Let us cross the street. Here is historic Kincaid Field, where so many of our campus 
heroes of the past have fought—ever displaying our "Oregon Spirit.” Here the Temple- 
ton brothers, Moulen, Kelly, Hawkins, Pinkham, Latourette, Johns, Fenton, and many 
others took their work and fought their battles. 


Now, up the south side of the Quadrangle. Here is a sun dial, and there, among 
those trees, is the President's home, with Mary Spiller Hall in the background. 


We’ll walk down the eastern side of the Quad to the mill-race. The gymnasium 
—home of Hayward and Bezdek—is there on the corner. This is Friendly Hall— 
closer to us. Now we are passing McClure Hall, where the Science Department is 


housed. All the buildings since we left Deady have been added since 1909. 


This little odd structure is the Woman’s Gym, rather old, but still serviceable. The 
Commerce and Music Halls are at our right as we pass. 


And last, the mill-race. Get into my canoe, and we will paddle and drift an hour 
or so. Fine, I should say so. I love the willows, dipping their wisps into the water and 
writing their song on its surface. More living romances are enacted here than writers 
ever wrote. The delicate bouquet of wild flowers permeates the air. See the purple 


hills, far away over the water, at our bow. The banks are mottled with their intermittent 
sunshine and shadow. Let's rest here for a moment. Surely the Oregon poet had this 
place in his memory when he wrote: 


Spring’s green witchery is weaving 
Braid and border for her side; 
Grace forever haunts her journey, 
Beauty dimples on her tide; 
Through the purple gates of Morning 
Now the roseate ripples dance. 
Golden then, when day returning 
On the waters trails his lance. 


—Chester Anders Fee. 
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FROM THE DIARY 


Nov. 29—Wire comes from Henry 
Ford, asking Dr. Suzzallo to appoint stu- 
dent to be his guest on European peace 
mission. Called to president’s office, Dean 
Haggett asks me if I have “a belief in 
better international understanding and fed- 
eration”. I reply affirmatively. 


Nov. 30—On three hours’ notice, start 
for New York. Didn’t sleep much during 
the night, for I didn’t know but what I 
might be called back. 


Dec. 1—In misery all day, until con- 
ductor hands me wire at Missoula. It is 
from Dr. Suzzallo. He says Ford’s secre- 
tary has made reservations for me on 
second peace ship. 


Dec. 3—Arrive in Chicago. 


Dec. 4—First peace ship sails while 
I’m on Twentieth Century Limited bound 
for New York. 

Dec. 5—Reach New York. 


Dec. 6—My passport fails to arrive; 
I’m badly worried. 


Dec. 7—Still no word of the passport. 
If it doesn’t come before noon tomorrow, 
I don’t go on second ship. 

Dec. 8—Passport bureau fails to an- 
swer my telegrams. Finally get them by 


long-distance telephone. Passport arrives 
and I embark on steamship Frederick 
VIII of Scandinavian-American line, along 
with 21 other pacificists, for Europe. 


Dec. 9—Introductions all around. 
Peace delegates hold a meeting. We 
don’t know where we’re going, but we’re 
on our way. 


Dec. 11—Confessional. All peace 
delegates answer to question: "Why I 
am here?” One fellow, a minister, said 
he wanted to enlarge his sphere. He had 
made peace in many families in his time 
and now he’s willing to tackle nations. 


Dec. 13—Ship’s wireless paper reports 


that main peace party is in throes of war. 
We don’t believe it. 


OF A PEACEMAKER 
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Dec. 15—We get eight meals a day 
on board ship, so most of us are sleeping 
through lunch, as we still have four meals 


left. 


Dec. 16—Three cruisers hail us; one 
of them comes up close and sends over 
boarding party of sailors. Our passports 
examined and after an exchange of siznals 
between boarding party and British 
cruiser, we start for Kirkwall, Scotland. 


Dec. 17—Steaming through narrow 
channels of Orkney islands, we are greeted 
with wonderful sight of 60 English war 
vessels steaming out of secret coaling 
station. Torpedo boat escorts us to Kirk- 
wall through the mine fields. Just as we 


Lamar Tooze, Oregon, and Emil Hurja, Washington 


reach harbor, Oscar II, main peace ship, 
pulls out. 

Dec. 18— Three German doctors 
taken off. All mail matter removed from 
ship. Students hold mock trial. 


Dec. 19—We leave Kirkwall in the 


morning. 


English Cruiser Appearing in Distance * 


Dec. 20—Norwegian coast comes into 
view, rocky hills covered with snow. We 
stop at Christiansaand and get some fresh 
fish. We've had nothing but fish it seems 
for two weeks. Deckhands find two 
German stowaways in the baggage hold, 
where they had been for 11 days. 


Dec. 21—We reach Christiania. It is 
fifty below zero. We meet Mr. Lochner, 
secretary of the expedition, and he tells 
us the plan of the expedition. Student 
delegation holds its first meeting. Met 
Olav Havrevold, former University of 
Washington student. 


Dec. 23—Of for Sweden in the slow- 
est train in the world. Not a berth on 
the whole train and we are on it 20 hours. 
The country looks gloomy and cold from 
the car window. Lou Lozier, of Uni- 
versity of Missouri, sleeps in parcel rack 
on wall. 

Dec. 24—Taxicabs take us to our 
hotels in Stockholm. Swedish people busy 
celebrating Christmas. Big flakes of snow 


falling, real story-book Christmas. Ma- 
dame Inez Milholland Boissevain finds 
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time between puffs of her cigarette to start 


an excuse for a “row”. 


Dec. 25—Most lonely Christmas I’ve 
ever spent. I’m farther away from home 
than any other member of the whole 
party. Fairbanks, Alaska, looks far off 
on the map. 

Dec. 27—Swedish co-eds chief attrac- 
tion of day. They take us around to the 
galleries and museums. 


Dec. 28— American minister, Ira Mor- 
ris, holds open house for the student 


members of the party. 


Dec. 29—Went to the royal opera 
with a Tri Delt from Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Dec. 31—Reach Denmark. Attend 
banquet at a Royal Hunt Club, soldiers 
stand around to see that none of us leave 
the banquet hall before the event is over. 
Am thinking of Seattle tonight, for I 
remember that the state went dry at the 
last election. 


Jan. 1—Spend all afternoon viewing 
the art treasures in the New Glyptotek. 
Some wonderful Rodin sculptures and a 
lot of excellent Scandinavian art. 


FORD PEACE EXPEDITION 


IDENTIFICATION: CARD 
STUDENT 


Mn OG Pa 


PLEASE SHOW THIS CARO WHEN REQUESTED 


This Got the Meals and Taxi Rides 


Jan. 3—John Paul Frazee, of Wis- 
consin; John Neal Campbell, of Vander- 
bilt, and I draw to a dinner party at the 
Ilum mansion. The elevator man at the 
hotel tells us the Illums are the Marshal 
Fields of Copenhagen. Borrow silk top- 
per from Davis, of Yale. Some party, 
boys. After dinner, all the girls smoke 


cigarettes and the mother a big, fat stogie. 

Jan. 5—Spend the day at the old 
castle at Helsingor, where Hamlet lived 
when he was a boy. 


Jan. 6—Had half-hour chat with Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, of North Pole fame. 
He’s on his way back to America after 
studying the wild men of Borneo. 


Jan. 7—Leaving Copenhagen at 10 
o’clock, we land at Warnemunde, Ger- 
many, at 3 in the afternoon. First thing 
we see is a squad of German soldiers 
with spiked helmets and guns. Our train 
speeds across Germany, through cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Osnabruck. We 
get a night-time glimpse of a country busy 
in war. 


Norway's Bleak Shore 


Jan. 8—We cross picturesque Holland 
by rail and reach The Hague, the capital, 
in the morning. 


Jan. 9—Put off a Dutch street car 
because there were more than the legal 
number of persons on it. Had no busi- 
ness hopping it on the run anyway. 

Jan. 10—Student delegation holds 


final farewell banquet. I prevail upon 


committee to classify me as a delegate 
now, when the students are going back. 
Went to Rotterdam to see them off. 


Jan. 12—-Spend the afternoon in the 
Ryks museum in Amsterdam. Half hour 
seeing Rembrandt’s masterpiece, "The 
Night Watch”. Met Dr. Hugo DeVries, 
the great botanist. 

Jan. 13—Tried to get some wooden 
shoes to take back with me. The depart- 
ment store clerk told me they didn’t make 
’em that big. 

Jan. 15—Spend the morning in Ut- 
recht, looking around. Off in the evening 
from Rotterdam for the United States. 

Jan. 16—Spend the day off the cliffs 
of Dover. Over a hundred ships in sight. 
French shore visible in the distance. 


Jan. 18—Move on to Falmouth, 
where the English officers look over our 
passports again. Take off the mail and 
search some of the passengers for spy 
notes. 


Jan. 22—Celebrate my birthday. 


Jan. 29—Statute of Liberty, looming 
up through the dusk, looks mighty fine. 


Feb. 5—Have dinner with Andrew 
Eldred, 13, U. of W., in. Washington, 
Dic. 

Feb. 6—Enjoy half hour interview 
with Secretary of the Interior Franklin 
K. Lane. 

Feb. 7—Have lunch with Farnsworth 
Wright, "15, U. of W., in Chicago. 

Feb. 15—Back Home. 

Feb. 16—Interview Recorder Stone 
and Comptroller Condon. Register for 
second semester. 


ES 
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In Memoriam 


Dean Isabella Austin 
Professor Frank Edward Johnson 
Ethelyu Rounds 
Harold Schumacher 
Donald Gay 
Frank Moody 
Frederir Grosse 
William Sesaen 
Lra Peterson 
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CAPTAIN RAYMOND HUNT 
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Logg Leader Seagrave 
Young Noble 


NOBLE PIERCING CALIFORNIA’S LINE 


THE FOOTBALL TEAM 


Captain Ray Hunt 

Elmer Leader 

Harry Wirt, Will Grimm 

Dave Logg, Tom Cushman 

Captain-Elect Louis Seagrave Right Guard 
Tom Markham, Will Grimm Right Tackle 
Ernest Murphy, George Smith Right End 
Allan Young Quarter 
Cedric Miller, Ross MacKechnie Left Half 
Elmer Noble Half 
Walter Shiel 


FOOTBALL: SCORES; 1915 


# October 2—U. ; Ballard Meteors 
*October 9—U. ; Washington Park 
October 23—U. ; Gonzaga (Spokane) 
*October 30—U. 

November 6—U. ; University of California 
*November | 3—U. ; University of California 
*November 25—U. ; University of Colorado 


*Home games. 
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FOOTBALL 


TRUE history of intercollegiate athletics in the Northwest would record 1915-16 
as the Big Year; for during the football season the attention of sport critics 
from coast to coast was focused upon the Northwest as much as upon any other 
section of the country. Washington and two of her most formidable rivals in the 
old conference gained national reputation on the gridiron, and it was unfortunate that 


Sutton 


i 


me 


Coach Gilmour Dobie’s undefeated eleven 
was unable to meet either of the others to 
decide a disputed title. 


The new coast conference, based on the 
one-year residence rule which Washington 
and California fostered on the coast, was 
formed immediately after the football season 


= closed. The members are California, Ore- 


gon, O. A. C. and Washington. 
The outlook at the first football turnout 


= was unusually poor. Fewer letter men and 
* experienced scrubs reported to Dobie than 


ever before, and it was those players upon | 
whom he would have to depend in the Cali- + 


fornia games. However, several seasoned 


Hunt 


veterans straggled in during the next two weeks, so Dobie, with the 
assistance of Wayne Sutton and Jack Fancher, was able to present 
a fairly formidable lineup for the first practice game. 

Washington scored only 31 points against the Ballard Meteors, 


indicating the weakness of the varsity. Dobie’s 
biggest job was to develop a center to fill the 
hole resulting from Gellatly’s failure to return 
and to nurse “Bud” Young back into his old 
form. Young was badly injured the next 
week, and his understudy, Woods, suffered a 
torn ligament two nights later, so Bronson 
played quarter against Washington Park. The 
varsity played much better ball and won easily, 
64 to 0. 


a 


Seagrave 


The regular season opened with a 21-to-7 victory over Gonzaga in Spokane on October 
23. Dobie's machine was scored upon for the first time in history by means of a forward 
pass. The event occurred in the last quarter, when Captain Tom Berry, of “Wee” Coyle’s 
aggregation, eluded the backs who were assigned to cover him, caught the ball and ran 
forty yards for a touchdown. Miller’s line plunging and Young’s kicking were the most 
predominant points of the contest. 


Frequent fumbling proved costly for the varsity. Washington made her scores by 
three touchdowns, one in each of the first, third and fourth quarters, and by a drop kick 
by Young in the second quarter. Miller carried the ball over the line in each instance. 
} Three tries at goal failed. 
The slowness of Dobie’s men was not so evident when the varsity easily defeated 
Whitman, 27 to 0, on Denny Field a week 
later. Washington showed no more than 
ordinary speed, but it smothered Whitman’s 
plays so quickly and so consistently that Bor- 
leske’s speedy backs could not get started. The 
varsity failed to score in the first quarter, but 
Young succeeded in carrying the ball over the 
line immediately after the short intermission. 
Miller was easily the star of the victors. 
All during the first half he was called upon 
to do the major share of work in advancing 
the ball for the varsity. His accurate forward 
passing was responsible for two touchdowns. 
1 Hoover was Whitman’s big man. He bore 
the brunt of most of the attack and was the Miller 
only man who made any consistent gains. BS 
Two touchdowns were made by Miller and a) 
one each by Shiel and Murphy. Miller kicked 


three goals. 


On November 6 Washington crushed the 
fast but inexperienced University of California 
eleven under a score of 72 to O in Berkeley. 
Outplayed and outgeneraled, the Golden 
Bears went down to an overwhelming but 
not disgraceful defeat. Only straight football 
on Washington’s part was needed to smother 
the southerners. It was the first time the two 
institutions had met on the football field for » 
eleven years. In 1904 teams representing 
* the two universities clashed on Denny Field 
Thanksgiving Day and the 6-to-6 tie was = - 

Cushman declared afterwards by many to be the greatest Logg 

game of football ever played in Seattle. 

No athletic event at California in years had aroused such great enthusiasm among 
the students as the big game with Washington. The California men fought bitterly, but 
were simply outclassed at every move by more experienced players. After each touchdown 
the Californians rushed Dobie’s men with renewed vigor, but each attempt was crushed 
with such celerity that few gains were made against the seven-time champions. 


The playing of the entire Purple and Gold eleven was of a high order. The de- 
fensive work was superb and the spectators marveled at the ease with which California’s 
best plays were spilled. On offensive Miller, Shiel, Young and Hunt were the luminaries. 
The northerners, accustomed as they are to a cold, crisp climate, were not seemingly 
bothered by the warm winds over the field 
as they raced up and down the field in their 
mad race for touchdowns. They made 
eleven, or one every five and one-half minutes 
of play. 

Quarterback Sharpe was the star of the 
vanquished eleven. A fast, shifty man, he 
gave the victors their only worries early in the 
game, when he twice broke away for short 
gains, with but only one man between him 
and the coveted last chalk mark. 

California kicked off to Hunt and then fol- 
lowed Washington’s triumphant march seventy 
yards down the field on line plays for the 
first score. It took just three and one-half 
minutes. Miller made the touchdown and 
then kicked goal. Eight minutes later Young 
slipped around end for fifteen yards and 
scored the second touchdown. Goal was 
missed. Just before the end of the quarter 
Shiel was sent over with the third score after 
line plays had brought the ball up to the 
two-yard mark. Again goal was missed. 

With the opening of the second quarter 
California kicked and held Washington for 
downs, and Young punted to California’s 
20-yard line. A Washington man recovered 
Canfield’s fumble, but two uncompleted for- 
ward passes prevented Washington from 
scoring. Still adhering to straight football, 
the Washington backs smashed through Calı- 
fornia ten yards at a crack and Noble took 
the ball over for the fourth score. Goal was missed. 

Brooks kicked and Washington advanced to the 35-yard line, when Young tried his 
only drop kick of the game and narrowly missed the posts. Washington again began its 
march for California’s goal and Young went over. Miller kicked goal. The score at the 


end of the half was 32 to 0. 


Young 


Markham 


Murphy 
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In the third quarter Brooks kicked to Noble, who made a 35-yard gain. Straight foot- 
ball was used and Noble went over for another touchdown. Miller kicked goal. California 
kicked off, and on an interchange of punts Washington got the ball on California’s 40-yard 
line. A forward pass, Miller to Murphy, took the ball to the five-yard line and Noble 
bucked over. Miller kicked goal. 


California again kicked, and in an- 
other interchange of punts Washington 
got the ball on the 35-yard mark. 
Tackle smashes brought the ball to the 
one-yard mark and Young slipped 
through center for the next score. Miller 
kicked goal. Brooks kicked to Shiel 
and after two forward passes and a 
tackle play Hunt raced over for a score. 


Miller kicked goal. 


A deluge of substitutes was sent in 

by both coaches at the opening of the 

last quarter. Gardner scored the next 

touchdown. Dobie then sent in every 

MacKechnie available man and MacKechnie made 

the last touchdown a minute before the game ended. 

Washington bowed down to California’s fighting spirit the following Saturday on 
Denny Field. The score gave the Purple and Gold a 13 to 7 victory, but because Cali- 
fornia had been supposedly flattened out completely by the 72 to 0 defeat which Wash- 


ington administered on California a week before, the victory in reality belonged to the 


Blue and Gold. 


Never in the history of football in the Northwest has such an interesting game of 
football been seen. The fighting Californians put up a defense many times stronger than 
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THE WHITMAN GAME 


in their first game, so strong, in fact, that Washington made yardage only eight times during 
the entire game. 

Washington was held scoreless until the last eight minutes of play. Then she made 
a touchdown. After a long pass, Miller to Smith, and several bucks, Shiel carried the 
ball over for the first score. Miller kicked goal. California tied the score a moment later 
with a sensational forward pass, Sharpe to Gianelli, who crossed the line on a 55-yard run. 
Brooks kicked goal. 

Miller then made a remarkable 30-yard run around left end along the goal line and . 
Noble plunged over for the winning touchdown in the last minute of play. 

Sharpe, the tiny California quarterback, was the hero of the game. His speedy 
work, open field running and generalship of the Blue and Gold squad, was brilliant. Wash- 
ington rooters carried him off the field on their shoulders. Catching a punt on his own 
two-yard line, he wiggled, twisted and squirmed, dodged and slipped through ten Wash- 
ington men, but was caught by Young at the middle of the field after a 50-yard run. 
Another time he scooted 30 yards on a fake shift, which put Washington on the defensive 
to save a score. All in all, Sharpe was the whole California offense. 

At Berkeley the California freshmen were playing Los Angeles high school when the 
game here was going on. Returns were recorded on the big scoreboard. The crowd went 
wild when the news of the remarkable fight of the Blue and Gold varsity was given to 
them. After the game the crowd serpentined about the field, the score being deemed 


Seagrave Shiel 
Leader 


LEADER TACKLING A CALIFORNIA BACK 


equivalent to a victory by the students. It was the first time that Californians have ser- 
pentined on their field in more than four years. 


Washington closed the season on Thanksgiving Day by defeating the University of 
Colorado on Denny Field, 46 to 0. With this game the varsity completed its eighth 
consecutive year without having lost a single contest. The game also marked what then 
was believed to be the end of Coach Gilmour Dobie’s career as Purple and Gold mentor, 
for soon after the teams had left the field he tendered his resignation, which later was 
accepted by the board. However, after a special committee had searched several weeks 
without success for a man of Dobie’s ability to fill the vacancy, the invincible coach recon- 
sidered his resignation upon being approached by President Suzzallo, Dean Priest and 
others. 


The outcome of the game was not in doubt after the first minute of play. Shiel 
received the kickoff on the 20-yard line and ran the ball back 20 yards. MacKechnie, 
substituting for Miller, who had been injured in practice, gained ten yards off tackle, and 
Noble and Shiel added two yards each through the line. Young skirted left end for 11 
yards. After four and one-half minutes of play Noble scored the first touch-down and 
Shiel kicked goal. MacKechnie also crossed the line in the first quarter, but Shiel missed 
goal. In the second period, Shiel scored two touchdowns and kicked one goal. Wash- 
ington did not annex any points in the third quarter, but she put over three touchdowns 
in the final period, Noble, MacKechnie and Young crossing the line and Shiel kicking 
two goals. 


Captain “Mike” Hunt, Ex-Captain Walt Shiel, "Hap” Miller and Elmer Leader 
wore a Purple and Gold football suit for the last time. Hunt and Miller, together with 
Captain-Elect Seagrave, were given places on Varnell’s All-Northwest eleven, and Leader, 
Shiel and Young were picked for his second team. Elmer Leader was awarded the 
Flaherty medal for being the greatest inspiration to the team. 


THE ROYAL TRIUMVIRATE 


Duke *Mumps” Thomas King “Jimmie” Eagleson Duke “Chink” Moore 
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WRESTLING 


ASHINGTON won the conference wrestling championship by defeating the 
O. A. C. team, 19 to 12, in the campus gym on March 4, and by winning from 
| Washington State College, 12 to 8, a week later in Pullman. Much credit for 
such a successful season is due Captain Van de Bogart, especially for his work in 
the second meet, in which he won two successive matches. 


Just before Christmas aspirants for the team began turning out for preliminary practice 


under the direction of Bennie Robbins, 158-pound varsity wrestler of considerable ex- 
perience. Captain Van de Bogart was unable to come out at first, and the turnout looked 
pretty slim for varsity material. Only twenty men worked on the mat each night during 
those early days. 


With the opening of the second semester, more interest was displayed in the sport 
and competition became harder for each of the weights. The 125 and 135-pound classes 
were the most hotly contested. Eight men were out for honors in each division. ‘The rest 
of the weights were evenly divided, with about four men each, except in the 108 and 
175-pound classes, in which Yamada and Van de Bogart held full sway. 


The University team easily defeated the Seattle Y. M. C. A. late in January, winning 
nine falls and two decisions in twelve matches. 


An unusually large crowd watched Washington win her first victory of the season 
on the mat from O. A. C. The varsity made 19 points on three falls and a decision, and 
the visitors 12 points on three decisions. Washington entered Boulton, 108; Easterbrook, 
125; Talbot, 135; Williams, 145; LaChapelle, 138, and Captain Van de Bogart, 175, 


all of whom were awarded letters. 


With just a few days of training, the varsity was off the following Thursday night to 
meet the Pullman wrestlers on their own mat. Five matches had been chosen for this meet. 
As Washington was the visitor, she had choice of three of the weights, and picked 125, 
135 and 175 as her best chances. W. S. C. chose the 145 and heavyweight classes. 
This meant that Captain Van de Bogart would have to wrestle in two consecutive matches. 
In spite of his handicap, the doughty varsity captain was equal to the conditions, and won 
decisions in both his bouts. Arthur Easterbrook also won a decision in his weight, making 
the score 12 to 8 in favor of the Washington men. 
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Deutsche 


Balmer 


Schively Smith Staatz 
BASKETBALL SQUAD 


Riddle 


Davidson 


1915-16 BASKET BALL SEASON 


Jan. 8—U. of W., 40; College of Puget Sound, 17. 
*Jan. 10—U. of W., 42; Chauncey Wright, 6. 

*Jan. 12—U. of W., 47; Broadway, 17. 

*Jan. 14—U. of W., 24; California, 30. 

*Jan. 15—U. of W., 20; California, 25. 


*Jan. ZI—U. of W., 24; O. A. C. 21. 
“Jan: 22—U. of W., 22; O. A. C., 25. 

Jan. 28—U. of W., 18; Multnomah Club, 24. 
Jan. 29—U. of W., 30; Willamette, 26. 

Jan. 31—U. of W., 35; California, 27. 

Feb. 1—U. of W., 35; Stanford, 19. 

Feb. 2—U. of W., 33; California 35. 

Feb. 4—U. of W., 21; ©. A. C., 26. 

Feb. 5—U. of W., 9; O. A. C., 25. 


*Home games. 


Davidson Schively Riddle 


BASKET BALL 


JHE graduation of most of the star players of last year’s unexcelled varsity basket ball 
squad left the success of the 1915-1916 season much in doubt from the very first. 
Later developments greatly heightened this doubt, for, by the first practice, only 
one letter man was able to play. 


Jack Fancher, elected captain the preceding season, was unable to be in college. 
Ralph Robinson took up the job of coaching the men. He had been at it only a week 
before he discovered that he couldn’t even turn out. That left the job of coaching to Jack 
Davidson. 


Jack took hold of the immense job before him as one accustomed to such tasks. About 
fifty were out for the team at that time. Some of them had had experience on high school 
fives, a few were former players on varsity second teams, and some had no experience at all. 
The plucky little coach watched them carefully, and by means of scrub games and practices 
every afternoon in the gym he gradually cut the squad down to fifteen men. On January 8 
Washington won the first practice game from the College of Puget Sound, 40 to 17. 


In the next two weeks the squad met and defeated two other outside teams. The 
Chauncey Wright aggregation and Broadway High School were trounced 42 to 6 and 
47 to 17, respectively. This last practice game was played on January 12, just two days 
before the University of California quintet came north to play Washington, on January 14 
and 15, for the first time in the history of the institutions. É 


The Californians had quite a reputation up and down the coast. Try as it might, 
the varsity could not get away from the excellent team work of the southerners. For indi- 
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vidual ability, the teams were evenly matched, but the visitors were used to playing with 
one another, and “Davy” and his men went down to:a 30-24 defeat in the first game, and 


a 25-20 defeat in the second. 


The first victory of the season came on Friday, January 21, when Washington beat 
the Oregon Aggies, 24 to 21. It surprised everyone, and the attendance at the second 
game showed that the students were beginning to take an interest in events. But the boys 
couldn’t do it again. The Aggies went into the game bound to win, and they did. In 
- spite of a number of rallies, the Washington men lost the lead they held during the first of 
the game and the Aggies won, 25-22. i 


The boys had a week to prepare for the southern trip. They lost to Multnomah, 
28 to 18, but won from Willamette, 30 to 26. 


On January 31 they slipped over a surprise by whipping California in the Berkeley 
gymnasium, 35-27. The next day they went to Palo Alto and duplicated their per- 
formance by defeating the Stanford five, 35 to 19. 


That was the end of the winning streak, for the strain of playing a hard team every 
night on a different floor for four days was beginning to tell on the men. However, they 
were in good enough shape to hold the Californians down to a 35-33 score in the game 


the next night. They also lost to O. A. C., 26 to 21 and 25 to 9. 


Six men participated in enough games to win their letters: Captain Jack Davidson, 


Jesse Balmer, Dick Schively, Dick Deutsche, Stanley Riddle and George Smith. 


Deutsche 


Canfield Miura Kauffman 


TENNIS 


ENNIS is the only University spring sport that is not well under way by the time 
The Tyee goes to press. All tournaments are held so late in the season that only 
the outlook at the time the players first begin to turn out can be recorded. 


With the three members of last year’s championship team in school, Wash- 
ington has a good chance to win the conference title again this season. Captain Kauffman 
and Miura, both of whom have played for two years, together with some of the best entries 
in the University tournament, began to work out regularly after the spring vacation. 
Ex-Captain Canfield did not report until late, owing to an injured foot. The varsity is 
scheduled to meet Oregon in Eugene the latter part of May. 

Washington won the conference championship last year by defeating Oregon in 
Seattle May 21 and 22. The varsity took all the games. The Oregon men did not have 
the staying powers of the locals and were outplayed throughout the series. 


The closest match was between Kauffman and Noren. The Oregon man took the 
first two sets from Kauffman with little difficulty, but the Washingtonian became steadier 
as the game progressed and took the next three sets. Another hard match was between 
Captain Canfield and Kauffman and Noren and Church on the first day. The visitors 
forced the set to twenty-four games, Washington winning 13-11. In this match the 
Oregon men took one set. Miura had an easy time winning in the singles. He lost the 
first game in the first set to Wheeler and then took the next eighteen games straight, winning 
the match 6-1, 6-0, 6-0. 

Summary of games: Miura beat Wheeler, 6-1, 6-0, 6-0; Canfield and Kauffman 
beat Noren and Church, 13-11, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2; Kauffman beat Noren, 4-6, 5-7, 6-3, 
7-5, 6-1; Canfield and Miura beat Wheeler and Church, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; Canfield beat 
Church, 6-0, 6-1, 6-4. 
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MAUD HHL 


Ready for Work 


THE LINEUP 


Clyde Brokaw 
Edwin Leader 
Paul McConihe 
Tom Cushman 
Max Walske 
Charles Newton 
Adolph Harr 
Ward Kumm 
Carroll Ebright 
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CREW 
Ry] ASHINGTON’S prospects for a varsity crew of the first order were bright from 


the first day of the turnout, when it was found that seven letter men were back in 

college and eligible to row. Coach Conibear had been holding the boathouse open 

all fall for those men in college interested enough in the aquatic sport to turn out 

the season opened. The turnout was fair sized at first, but when it was found 
impossible to hold an interclass and interclub regatta, the number 
dropped off considerably and finally few besides the freshmen coxes 
were practicing daily. 


But when the varsity turnout was called just after the begin- 
ning of the second semester, between fifty and sixty men answered 
the call for material. There were enough for four boats of upper- 
class men and two freshmen shell. Coach Hiram B. Conibear 
divided the turnout into two parts, taking personal charge of the 
varsity and renting a launch for “Heinie” Zimmerman to coach 
the freshmen from. 


The seven letter men, with Carroll Ebright as coxswain and 
one other upperclassman, immediately showed themselves superior 
to the rest of the crews, and from almost the very start of the season 
they gave the scrub boats large handicaps in all the practice races. 

The early training was hindered a 
great deal by the heavy snowfall. For 
two weeks it was impossible to hold any turnouts at all, then 
cold weather and an excessive amount of rainfall held things up for 
a time longer, and it was almost the middle of March before turn- 
outs began in real earnest. 


The Stanford race was scheduled for April 8, and that was 
the goal toward which everyone directed his efforts. It was under- 
stood that the southern crew had practically the same line-up this 
season as last year, when they made such a wonderful showing in 
the annual Poughkeepsie regatta. The crew men were “on their 
toes,” and they regarded the second varsity in the same light as 
they would regard the California oarsmen. 


Conibear 


UY 


The week just prior to the great race was the annual spring 
vacation. The crew men did not leave Seattle, but stayed at the 
boathouse, training hard for the struggle at the end of the week. ae 
The Stanford oarsmen arrived Sunday night and took up training WERE 
quarters at the Delta Upsilon house. For a week both crews did Ebright 
some of the stiffest rowing and training they had gone through 
during the entire season. Conny had his men out twice a day at first, but as the day of 
the race drew near, the men took just enough to keep them in condition and saved their 
energies. 


The consensus of opinion was that the visitors would jump the varsity on the start, 
and that if the Washington oarsmen were to win, their part of the job would be to decrease 
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the lead during the remainder of the race. The race was scheduled for 4:30 in the after- 
noon, as the lake would more than likely be quiet at that time in the afternoon. 


The shores along the entire course from Leschi to Madison Park were lined with 
onlookers in automobiles and on top of every building. Every available craft in the vicinity 
was filled with spectators. The Stanford Alumni in Seattle had chartered a steamer to 

follow the shells, and the Cardinal and White 


mixed with the Purple and Gold streamers on 

many of the other boats. p- @ 
With the starter’s gun the oars from both 

shells caught the water at the same time, and Ww 

before five seconds had passed, the Washing- 

ton boat began to pull away from the visitors. 4 

At the first mile post a length of open water 

showed between the rival shells, and the open 

space kept steadily increasing with the slow, 

even stroke of the Washington oars, and they 


finally swept across the finish line, winners by 
seven lengths. 


NULO 


The Washington crew seemed to be a 
perfect machine. None but an expert could 
notice any imperfections in the way the oars- 
men pulled their boat to victory. After the BE 
first ten strokes of the "racing start” the men 
came back to a steady thirty-one-to-the-minute 
stroke and held it throughout. The Stanford 
crew seemed to be in rather bad shape. The 
men were rowing poorly, and Captain Orme 
afterward said that there did not seem to be 
any “run” in the boat at all. When they 
finished a stroke, the boat stopped and seemed 
to be a log in the water. 


í ys tf fi 7 
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Immediately after the wonderful showing 
the varsity had made, people began talking 
about sending the crew back each year to 
compete in the Poughkeepsie regatta. The 
business men took it up and began negotia- 
tions with eastern crews, either to bring them 
out here to row in a regatta on Lake Washing 
ton or to take the varsity back to the Hudson 
classic. 


MeConihe 


Captain Clyde Brokaw’s crew lined up as follows: Ward Kumm, stroke; Adolph 
Harr, No. 7; Charles Newton, No. 6; Max Walske, No. 5; Thomas Cushman, No. 4; 
Paul McConihe, No. 3; Edwin Leader, No. 2; Clyde Brokaw, bow, and Carroll Ebright, 


coxswain. 
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The varsity will have its second race of the year on May 27, when it meets the 
University of California crew on Lake Washington. In the recent race with Stanford the 
Berkeleyites were defeated by seven lengths of open water. But the winner made the three 
miles in: 16:37, which is 27 seconds faster than the Washington varsity made the same 

distance on Lake Washington in the race with 
Stanford. 


Taking that into consideration, the race 
with the Californians may not be such a 
walkaway as was first imagined, if conditions 
in the coming race are similar to those in the 
contest with the Cardinal crew. But the 
Washington varsity has bettered the time 
made in that race by more than a minute in 
some of the practice races, so there is really 
no way to tell what the varsity can do in a 
pinch. 


After the big race Coach Conibear let his 
men off from their strict training rules until 
it was known whether the varsity would have 

Walske any more contests this season. They began 
training again on May 1, with about three 
weeks’ time to get ready for the California 
crew. 
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The line-up for the coming race will prob- 
ably be the same as that which met the Stan- 
ford oarsmen. There has been some talk of 
the coach substituting certain members of the 
second crew who have been going in very 
good form all season, but who were not quite 
good enough to make the crew in its big race. 
It is not probable, however, that Conny will 
take any chances on losing the race by putting 
new men in the shell just now. 
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In the meantime, the members öf the scrub 
crews are getting excited over the interclass 
races, and training hard for the competition in 

: the different sized shells, from the singles up 
Harr to the eight-oared boats. 


Coach Conibear, as The Tyee goes to press, is paying more attention to the under- 
classmen now than he has been able to spend on them at any time during thé season. 
The varsity should get back into shape again easily. Everything the freshmen and 
sophomores learn about the art of rowing will, in the opinion of the coach, make it that 
much easier to develop a good crew next year after the present varsity has graduated. 
There will be very little rest for the beginners until college closes. 
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CAPTAIN GUY THOMPSON 


THE LINEUP 
Leader, 
Rogers, 


Rembe, 
Beem, Rembe 


Shortstop 


si eB Cate actin ean RR SN A Left Field 
Captain G. Thompson Center Field 


Young, Smith Right Field 


THE SCORES 

First Oregon Game — 
Oregon 0° 1:8.970. 00 
Washington Ole 0-0 


Second Oregon Game— 
0 


Oregon 
Washington 


First ©. A. C. Game— 


BASEBALL 


HE baseball players, under the excellent coaching of “Dode”? Brinker, former 
varsity man and Northwestern Leaguer, started the season like veterans, and by the 
middle of the season Washington’s chances for a championship looked unusually 
brieht. By the time The Tyee went to press, the varsity had three victories and 

but one defeat to its credit, and was preparing to make the southern trip, with several fast, 

å hard-hitting men in the lineup. 5 


Early turnouts in the season were delayed 
and hampered by bad weather, and, as a 
consequence, the entire squad made a poor 
start. The first practice games were miser- 
able exhibitions of baseball, and the coach 
realized that he had a big job in trying to 
whip the team into shape. The batting was 
even weaker than last year, and the pitching 
staff, without a single veteran, was an un- 
known quantity. Neither Bryant, Murray nor 
Foran, of last year’s staff, were back in col- 
lege this year, and Ed Leader decided to 
turn out for crew. This meant that Coach 
) Brinker had to develop dependable pitchers 
ate re er from what material there was at hand; and 

his success is indicated by the number of hits 
and runs opposing teams obtained off his 
twirlers. 


Soon the infield began to tighten up and 
the entire team began to hit consistently. Also 
some of the pitchers began to show up 
unusually well. The team rounded nicely 
into shape about the middle of the spring 
vacation. The Ballard High School team 
surprised Brinker’s boys in the opening game 
of the vacation series, winning by a 2 to 0 
score. Miles Carey pitched a good game, 
but his teammates could not hit when hits 
meant runs and they played very listlessly in 


the field. 


Lug In the second game, after holding the 
Leader Seattle Giants on the short end of a 2 to 0 
score for six innings, the varsity quit thinking and before the bell sounded the leaguers had 
chalked up four runs. Two more were added in the following period, making the count 
6 to 2, with the Giants on the long end. Tip Thompson pitched a splendid game and 
with any support would have won. 
Charley Rogers pitched the varsity to a 2 to I victory over the Giants the next after- 


Wilson 
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noon. In the eighth, with the able assistance of a couple of errors on the part of the varsity 

and a hit on their own account, the Giants scored their only run. Rogers pitched a mag- 

nificent game, having the situation well in hand at all times. The lack of pep which had 

characterized the earlier games had entirely disappeared and the bunch played like veterans. 
Ladner’s hitting was a feature. 


The varsity won a lopsided game from the 

Bellingham normal at Bellingham the follow- 

ing day by a 13 to 0 score. Only one normal 

man got as far as second base. Miles Carey 

pitched in big-league style and Bellingham 

only got one hit. The Vancouver club of 

the Northwestern League took the varsity’s 

scalp the next afternoon in Vancouver, the 

count being 9 to 3. For six innings the Uni- 

versity men led, being on the safe side of a 

í 3 to O score, and then they “blew.” In the 
er Ga a last two innings the Beavers scored 9 runs. 


* Rogers 


In the final game of the week, the Univer- 
sity won from the Beavers by a score of 4 
to 2. It was Charley Rogers again who 
humbled the leaguers, and for seven innings 
he held Bob Brown’s men hitless. The 


varsity scored once in the second and three 
times in the fifth. After this game, Rogers 
received an offer of a contract from Bob 
Brown, owner of the Canadian team. This 
is the first time a Washington man has de- 
veloped into what might be called league 
form since Brinker was here before. 


Washington opened the conference season 
on Denny Field April 14 by taking two 
games from Oregon. Charley Rogers held 
the visitors scoreless in the first contest and 
the varsity won, 6 to 0. Bezdek’s men hit 
more freely the next day and furnished the 

å Purple and Gold an exciting battle. Wash- $ 
T. Thompson ington won, 8 to 7. Young 


The pitching staff showed up unusually well in the opening series. The batting also 
was better than had been predicted early in the season. The fielding and batting of Rembe 
in both games marks him as one of the most valuable additions to the team this year. He 
made two hits in the first game and he came back the next day with two more, one of 
which was a home run. He can play either second or third base or the outfield. 
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Washington started scoring in the first inning of the opening game. Rembe led off 
with a single. Beem reached first on an error. Thompson fanned. Both runners moved 
up on a passed ball. Smith doubled over the right field stand, scoring Rembe and Beem. 
Three more runs were made in the sixth. Thompson walked and Smith was safe on an 
error. Ladner scored both with a two-base hit. Young reached first on a fielder’s choice. 

s Taylor singled, scoring Ladner. Rembe a 
scored the last run in the next inning. He 
opened with a hit and took second on a passed 
ball. He scored when Thompson hit for two 
bases. 


The second game was a real thriller. First 
one team would lead and then the other. 
Both lineups were changed for this game. 
Rembe was shifted from second to third to 
replace Beem, who was injured in the first 
contest. Davis appeared at second. Bezdek 
had a grand shakeup with his team. Ore- 
gon scored in the second inning, but Wash- 
ton forged ahead with two runs in the third 
inning and another in the fourth. Oregon 
tied the score in the fifth. The varsity made 
two more runs in the last of the fifth, but the 
visitors made three when they came to bat. 
Brinker’s men won the game in the last of the 
seventh, when Davis and Smith scored. Ore- 
gon started a rally in the eighth, but Grebe's 
lone tally was not enough to overcome Wash- 
ington's lead. “Tip” Thompson started the 
game on the mound for the varsity, but was 
relieved by Carey in the sixth inning. 

Washington broke even with the Oregon 
Aggies on Denny Field the following week. 
After the infield had booted his first game 
away, Rogers went into the box again the 
next day and held the visitors to two runs, å 
while timely hitting by the outfield drove in wur 


three scores. O. A. C. took the first contest, 
7 to 2. The varsity came back strong the next day and gave the Aggies a great fight. 
With the score tied and two down in the last half of the eighth inning, Smith drove 
the ball far into left field for a homer, the winning run. Captain Thompson also delivered 
hits when most needed. 
Perfect playing would have given Washington the opening game, for Williams’ home 


Beem 
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run was the visitors’ only earned run, while Washington made two. Rogers pitched in 
splendid form, holding his opponents to two hits in the first seven innings. 


O. A. C. scored in the first round on a muffed fly, an infield out and an error. In 
the next inning, Funk drove the ball over the old stand, but was out for failing to touch 
third base. The Oregon team scored twice in the fifth on a passed ball and three errors. 
Williams hit over the stand in the next inning for another run. Smith, varsity shortstop, 
also made a home run in the same inning. 


O. A. C. scored one in the seventh on a base on balls, a passed ball, two hits and 
a sacrifice fly. A single by Thompson and a double by Smith in the eighth gave Wash- 
ington her second run. 


Coach Brinker made several changes in the lineup for the second game. He sent 
Young from right field to Ladner’s place at first base, shifted Smith from short to the right 
garden and used McDermott at short. Rembe opened the second game with a triple to 
left, and scored on Thompson’s single. In the fifth inning Beem also tripled to left and 
scored on Thompson’s third consecutive hit. O. A. C. scored in the next round on a single, 
a pass and a hit to right, and tied the score in the eighth on a single, a double and a sac- 
rifice fly. Smith’s drive in the last of the eighth put the varsity in the lead. 


The team left the following Monday night, April 24, to play O. A. C. and Oregon 
in the south. The outcome of the four conference games on this trip will determine 
whether Washington will win the championship of the western division and whether she 
will send a team to California to play in Berkeley and Palo Alto. 


Ralph Smith and Captain Guy Thompson were the big men with the stick during 
the first half of the season. Each went to bat 14 times and each pounded out six hits, a 
batting average of .429. Smith, however, hit for more extra bases than Thompson. He 
made two home runs and three doubles as compared to one two-base hit by Thompson. 


The batting averages of all Washington men who played in more than one game 
during the first half of the season are as follows: Smith, .429; Captain Thompson, .429; 
Leader, .333; Rembe, .278; Beem, .273; Young, .250; Taylor, .200; Ladner, .182; 
Rogers, .125; Wilson, .125. 
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REVIEW OF 1915 BASEBALL SEASON 


the finish was unusually weak for a Washington team. The varsity had broken 

even with ©. A. C. and Oregon on Denny Field by the time the Tyee went to 

press last year. Later the purple and gold team lost three games straight in 
Oregon, two to the Aggies and one to Bezdek’s nine. Rain prevented the second Oregon 
game. 


The Oregon Aggies, with five victories and one defeat, won the championship of 
the western division, but lost the conference title to Pullman by dropping two games east 
of the mountains. The first game ended 4 to 2, and the second went twelve innings, 
4 to 3. Both Hartman, of W. S. C., and Williams, of ©. A. C., pitched the entire 
twenty-one innings on the two consecutive days. It was Pullman’s fourth championship 
in five years. 


The Washington nine, coached by Gilmour Dobie, opened the season April 16 
with a 17-to-0 victory over Oregon, but lost the next day, 2 to 1. O. A. C. won the 
following Friday, 5 to 1. Washington took the second game, 10 to 6. 


A week before the southern trip, Captain George Graham, second baseman, decided 
to leave school, owing to the death of his father. Glenn (“‘Peck’’) Davis played Graham's 
position for the remainder of the season and Lee Howard was acting captain. 


B LTHOUGH the varsity nine had fair success during the first half of last season, 
E 


Washington lost a twelve-inning battle to Oregon May 12 by a 2 to I score. Bryant 
pitched fine ball. Rain prevented the second game. The varsity closed the season by 
losing to the Aggies, 5 to 1 and 14 to 2, on May 14 and 15 respectively. 


The Washington players were: Catcher, Elmer Leader; pitchers, Bryant, Foran, 
Murray and Edwin Leader; first base; McDermott and Ammon; second base, Graham 
and Davis; shortstop, Smith; third base, Howard; left field, Thompson; center field, 
Taylor; right field, Wilson, Sweeney and Roussellot. 
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MANAGER YOUNGER 


J ARTHUR YOUNGER was elected 
s| by the Board of Control to serve his 
A| second term as general manager of 
the Associated Students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington at its first meeting last 
fall. Mr. Younger had been elected the pre- 
ceding year to fill out the unexpired term of 
Ralph A. Horr, who was unable to com- 
plete his term in office because of the press 
of outside work in the law business. 


A retrenchment policy has enabled the new 
general manager to at once reduce the gen- 
eral indebtedness of the associated students 
and carry out some of the largest schemes 
for advertisement of the University in the way 
of athletic contests with outside universities. 


Washington is badly in need of a new 
athletic field, and General Manager Younger 
is now working on a plan for a large perma- 
nent stadium somewhere along the lake shore. 
The snowfall destroyed the roofs of the present 
stands on Denny Field last winter and brought 
to the minds of the students the pressing need 
of a new field, or at least new stands, before 
the football season begins next fall. 


Several sites have been suggested for the 

PARIS SE) LOUDEST new field. During the A. Y. P. Exposition 

all athletic contests were held in a stadium on the shore of Lake Washington, near the 

varsity shell house. The building erected at that time was, of course, not permanent, but 

the ground was leveled off, and thus takes away a large part of the expense that would 

have to be met if an entirely new excavation had to be made into the hillside and the result- 
ant leveling done. 

Football brought a loss to the A. S. U. W. of $3,500 last fall. Last September 
the association was in debt $1,100, but the loss in the fall sport put finances back so that 
next September the debt will be approximately $2,500. All of the other college activities 
have run easily under the budget made out for them, and Manager Younger believes that 
if the association is run on the same basis next year and football pays for itself, the total 
debt will be completely wiped out. 

With the debt removed, the association would run at a profit of nearly $3,000 a year, 
thereby making it possible to broaden out the various college activities and make permanent 
provision for future affairs of the University. Manager Younger plans in this way for the 
erection of the final permanent athletic field. 
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COACH VANDER VEER 


VANDER VEER 


HEN General Manager Younger was 
og looking around for a new track coach, 
sy some one reminded him of the little 

man who had done so much to put 
Washington on the map in the early days 
when athletics were just being started at the 
University of Washington. 


C. W. Vander Veer finished Union Col- 
lege way back in "80. For a number of years 
he was director of athletics at eastern and 
middle western colleges. He came out west 
and was physical director in the Seattle Ath- 
letic Club for two years, until those interested 
in athletics at the University procured his 
services for Washington in 1895. In those 
days there was no such thing as Denny Field 
—it was a hillside, sloping down toward the 


lake. 


But the little coach went to work on the 
construction of a suitable athletic field and the 
result of his efforts now stands in the Denny 
Field of today. His men were behind him 
in everything he did. For early training one 
season they got to work with the rake and 
hoe and made the track on which they fin- 
ished their training. Regent “Duk” Gaches, 
Dr. Don Palmer, and others prominent in the 
walks of life today donned their overalls for 
Washington. And he developed some mighty 
good men, who hung up records which var- 
sity athletes still are trying to equal. 


| In 1905 the little coach went over to Idaho and remained there until he received 
the offer to return and coach Washington athletes once more. He brought his old enthu- 
siasm along with him, and although his hair and moustache are not the shiny black they 
used to be, he still has his ability to lead men. His turnout for track this year is the largest 
in the history of the University. More than a hundred men answered his first call, and 
most of them stayed with the training until the elimination process weeded them down to 


the select few. 
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REVIEW OF 1915 TRACK SEASON 


points in her four meets last year, the season has been regarded by track en- 
thusiasts as unusually successful in comparison with the results of several previ- 
ous years. The varsity easily won the Pullman dual meet, took third in the 
conference meet, lost to Oregon and finished seventh in the coast meet. 


The scores do not indicate the spirit behind the sport. In Larry Martin, Washing- 
ton had an energetic young man who could be classed among the best coaches that ever 
trained athletes in the West. It was due almost entirely to his untiring efforts that a 
greater interest was taken in track last spring than in any year since Brailey Gish, Ira 
Courtney and other stars won firsts for the purple and gold. He had few veterans upon 
whom he could depend for many points, and it was his task to develop inexperienced men 


ql ESPITE the fact that Washington failed to win a relatively high number of 
i 


who might place. 

Four members of the squad represented Washington in the Pacifc Coast meet in San 
Francisco, May 8. Edmonds took second place in the discus, Stenstrom third in the 
100-yard dash and Cochran third in the pole vault. Walter failed to place in the broad 
jump. Captain Clyde, who previously lowered the coast record for the mile at the previous 
meet, did not make the trip because of outside work. California, with 36 points, won the 
meet from a field of eleven teams. 


Clyde Edmonds 
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Coach Martin and his four men were delayed by a landslide on the return trip and, as 
Washington was scheduled to compete with Oregon in Eugene the following Friday, it 
was necessary for Captain Clyde to pick eight men and meet the delayed squad in Oregon. 
The meet was postponed a day, due to rain. Oregon won 86 to 44 on a heavy track. The 
varsity took all three places in the 100-yard dash, Stenstrom, Knapp and Crites finishing in 

order. Crites also finished third in the 220. 
Walter won first in the broad jump and third in = 
the high. Edmonds took first in the discus, sec- e 
ond in the shot and third in the javelin. Clyde 228 i 
won the mile and Van de Bogart took third in wW | 
the mile and in the discus. Gleason placed FEA i 
second in the javelin. Woodbridge and Patton | ] | 
took second and third in the pole vault and Gib- 
son finished third in the low hurdles. 

Edmonds broke the American intercollegiate 
record for the discus with a heave of 140 feet 
11 inches in the Pullman dual meet on Denny 
Field, Monday, May 24, won by Washington, 
72 to 58. On the previous Saturday, Mucks 
of Wisconsin had broken the ten-year record in 
that event made by Garrels of Michigan in 
1905. Edmonds’ throw was three inches better 
than that of Mucks. 

Smith of Pullman lowered the conference 
two-mile record made by McClelland of Wash- 
ington in 1913. Smith’s time was 9:45 4-5. 
Clyde won firsts in the mile and in the 880-yard 
run. Edmonds was first in the discus, second in 
the shot and third in the javelin. Macdonald 
finished second in the mile and third in the two- 
mile. Woodbridge took third in the half-mile. 
Walter won first in the broad jump and tied with 
Cochran for second in the high. Cochran also 
took first in the pole vault. Anderson won first 
in the javelin and Gleason second. Anderson 
also took third in the shot. Gray won the 
EGR quarter. Gibson took first in the high hurdles Stenstrom 


Walter Gleason 


and second in the low. Stenstrom won the hundred and took third in the 220. Knapp 
finished third in the hundred, while Crites placed second in the 220. 

Washington, with 24 points, took third place in, the conference meet in Corvallis, 
May 28. The other scores were Oregon, 42; O. A. C., 29; Pullman, 16; Idaho, 14; 
Whitman, 12. The meet was held indoors because of a wet field. This upset the “dope” 


and several stars fell down. Several conference indoor records were broken. Payne of 
Oregon, ran two miles in 9:35, which was 10 4-5 seconds better than Smith’s new record. 
Kadderly of ©. A. C. ran his quarter in the relay in 49 4-5 seconds, two-fifths of a second 
better than the time for the quarter. 

Clyde and Macdonald took first and second in the mile. Stenstrom won the 85-yard 
dash. Cochran took third in the pole. Edmonds 
took second in the discus and Walter won the 
broad jump. 

The summary of the conference meet was as 
follows. : 

Mile run—Clyde, Washington, first; Mac- 
donald, Washington, second; Dewey, O. A. C., 
third. Time, 4:26 4-5. 

440-yard dash—Kadderly, O. A. C., first; 
Loucks, Oregon, second; Massey, Idaho, third. 
Time, :50 1-5. 

Shot put—Cook, Oregon, first, 41.6 feet; 
Johnson, O. A. C., 40.2 feet; King, W. S. C., 
39.9 feet. 

85-yard dash—Stenstrom, Washington, first; 
Fee, Oregon, second; McCrosky, W. S. C., 
third. Time, :11 1-5. 

acusa 85-yard high hurdles—Muirhead, Oregon, 
frst; Thompson, Whitman, second; Morrison, 
Idaho, third. Time, :8 3-5. 

880-yard run— Massey, Idaho, first; Fee, 
Oregon, second; Monroe, W. S. C., third. 
Height, 5 feet 11 inches. 

220-yard low hurdles—Hoover, Whitman, 
first; McCrosky, W. S. C., second; Dement, 
Whitman, third. Time, :26 1-5. 

220-yard dash—Kadderly, ©. A. C., first; 
Loucks, Oregon, second; Miller, W. S. C., 
third. Time, :23 2-5. 

Two-mile run— Payne, Oregon, first; Hob- 
good, ©. A. C., second; Smith, W. S. C., 
third. Time, 9:35. 

Pole vault— Thompson, W. S. C., first; 
Fee, Oregon, second; Cochran, Washington, 
third. Height, 11 feet 6 inches. 

Relay race—O. A. C., first; W. S. C., 

Crites second; Idaho, third. Time, 3:33. Woodbridge 
Discus—Cole, O. A. C., first, 137.5 feet; Edmonds, Washington, second; Phillips, 
Idaho, third. 
Broad jump—Walter, Washington, first; McDonald, Whitman, second; Fee, 
Oregon, third. Distance, 20.92 feet. 
‘Javelin throw—Phillips, Idaho, first, 164 feet 3 inches; Fee, Oregon, second, 159 
feet 5 inches; Damon, O. A. C., third, 157 feet 3 inches. å 


Gibson 


INTERCLASS TRACK 


The sophomore class track team captured first place in the annual interclass track 
meet Wednesday, April 19, when it rolled up 40 points as compared with 35 for the 
juniors, the nearest competitors. The freshmen were third with 24 points, and the seniors 
finished in last place with 14 points. Rain threatened throughout the day, which was so 
cold and windy that record time was impossible. Coach Vander Veer is well pleased 
with the results, however, and believes some excellent varsity material was uncovered. 


“Chuck” Rose, freshman, and Newton, junior, were high point winners for their 
respective classes, each winning two firsts. Rose, "19, captured both the quarter and the 
half. Newton, *17, romped off with the century dash and the 220 in easy fashion. 
Corbitt, "18, in the two-mile race, easily outdistanced Dill, "16, who had been doped 
to win. In the mile Embree, "17, was the dark horse, for he finished easily in front of 
his classmate, Carlander, and again upset the dopesters’ figures. Three pole vaulters, 
Stuchell, *17; Hurlbert, *18, and Patton, "19, tied at 11 feet in this event. All failed 
to clear the bar at II feet 6 inches. The high wind was responsible for this failure. 
The hurdle races were not held because sufficient hurdles were not available at the time. 
The results: 


100-yard dash—Newton, ’17, first; Knight, ’18, second; Laughbun, ’18, third. 
Time, 10 2-5 seconds. 

220-yard dash—Newton, "17, first; Knight, "18, second; Laughbun, *18, third. 
Time, 23 2-5 seconds. 

440-yard run—Rose, "19, first; Drummond, °16, second; Woods, ’19, third. 
Time, 53 2-5 seconds. 


880-yard run— Rose, "19, first; Fox, 16, second; Hodge, ’18, third. Time, 2:03. 


Mile—Embree, ’17, first; Carlander, "17, second; Herring, ’18, third. Time, 
4:47 4-5. 


Shot put— Wirt, "17, first (distance, 37 feet 7 1-2 inches); Brown, "18, second 
(distance, 37 feet 7 inches); Bozarth, "19, third. 


Discus—Bozarth, ’19, first; Bonnell, "18, second; Cochran, "19, third. Distance, 
122 feet 11 inches. 


Javelin—Chambers, "18, first; Bonnell, "18, second; Fix, "17, third. Distance, 


152 feet 9 inches. 
Broad jump—Hayner, "18, first; Stuchell, "17, second; Harris, "18, third. 


Pole vault—Stuchell, *17; Hurlbert, *18; Patton, ’19, all tied for first place 
at 11 feet. 

High jump— Young, "17, first; Grant, "18, second; Hoffman, "18, third. Height, 
5 feet 4 inches. 

Two-mile run—Corbitt, ’18, first; Dill, "16, second; Herring, "18, third. Time, 
10:46 1-5. 


Relay—Sophomore team first; team composed of Knight, Shepherd, Kimsey and 
Hayner. The freshmen were the only other entry. 
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START OF CROSS COUNTRY RACE 
Corbitt, Winner, is second from left 


CROSS COUNTRY 


¡HE sophomores, for the third consecutive year, took first place in the annual cross- 
country race on October 30. The sophomores finished first with a score of 122 
points, the juniors second with 89 points, and the seniors third with 18 points. 


Willis Corbitt, a sophomore, running his first University cross-country race, 
sprung the surprise of the day by running the four miles in 22:6 1-5, and beating Car- 
lander, an experienced runner, to the tape by ten yards. Although his time was nearly a 
minute slower than the campus record set last year by the four-time champion, Zell Mc- 
Clelland, Corbitt’s performance is considered very creditable in point of his experience. 
Corbitt's time is 6 1-5 seconds faster than McClelland's winning time in his sophomore 
year. William Hayner, winner of the cross-country race at Willamette last year, was 
third, finishing ten yards behind Carlander. George Dill was the first senior to place, 
finishing in ninth place. He finished third in the race last year. 


Interest lagged in the sport this season and only nineteen runners toed the mark for. 
the race. The freshmen did not have a single entry. The sophomores were the only class 
to enter the allowed quota of ten runners. The juniors had six entries and seniors three. 

The personnel of the winning team was composed of Hering (captain), Corbit‘, 
Hayner, Stranack, Woodridge, Baker, Garrison, Bollman and Selleck. 

The nineteen entries finished in the following order: Corbitt, "18; Carlander, "17; 
Hayner, "18; Stranack, "18; Langenback, ’17; Hering, '18; Talbot, ’17; Woodbridge, 
"18; Dill, 16; Lawson, ’17; Baker, "18; Garrison, ’18; Bollman, ’18; Selleck, "18; 
O’Conner, *17; Rosling, ’16; McCrackren, ’16; Parker, ’17; Wapato, ’16. 


| E RK SENG A 


A > NON 


INTERCLASS FOOTBALL 

HE sophomores won a clear title to the interclass football championship when they 
defeated the freshman team on November 22, and finished the season without a 
defeat. Before this game the sophomores had beaten the seniors 6-0, and the 
juniors 13-0. 

The interclass scrap had centered to a point where a tie would have resulted between 
the three lower classes if the freshmen had defeated the sophomores in their annual game, 
for the freshmen and juniors had each lost one game, while the second-year men had not 
been defeated. The sophomores squelched any chance of prolonging the series, however, 
by winning 9-0 in a stiffly contested game. In the first two quarters no scores were made. 
In the third quarter Sanders broke through the freshman line and scored a touchdown. 
Biel then kicked a field goal, which ended the scoring. 

Biel, Sanders, Brandenthaler and Shaw did stellar work in this game. Riddle, 
“Buzz” Goodwin and Nordoff did consistent playing throughout the season for the 
champions. 

The sophomores defeated Everett, 7 to 6; Queen Anne, 17 to 3, and Bellingham 
Normal, 13 to 0. 

The men who played on the championship team were Nordoff, Luther, Pigott, 
Coder, Lindberg, McFarland, Weatherby, Sanders, Whitney, Shaw, Elmore, Riddle, 
Goodwin, Brandenthaler, Biel and Esterbrook. Norman H. Hill coached the team and 
Floyd Ellis managed it. 
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INTERCLASS BASKET BALL 


| I THE first of the season the sophomores had been conceded the best chance to 

| win the class championship in basket ball because they had a lineup very much 

like the one which had won the championship for them the year before. The 

freshmen were thought to have the next best chance. But the dopesters forgot 
to count the junior team. Most of the *17 men had been turning out for the varsity 
five throughout the season and were right in trim when the class schedule began. 

The freshmen were put out of the running the first game of the series when the 
seniors defeated them 25-22. During the first half, the upperclassmen had it all their 
own way, but something happened to the frosh between halves and they came back like 
demons and played up to within one point of their opponents. But a senior got away 
for another basket and definitely salted the game away for his class. 

In the next contest, before the juniors had awakened to the fact that they were in 
a game the sophomores had run up a 6-1 score. Then they began to really play, and 
reversed conditions at the end of the half, leading by an 18-9 score. The sophomores 
had no comeback and the "17 men kept up their teamwork and had doubled their end 
of the score by the end of the game, making it 36 to 10 in their favor. 

The juniors won the championship by whipping the seniors, 31 to 16. 

Inasmuch as both had been badly beaten in the race for the championship, the 
underclassmen wanted to fight for the cellar championship. The freshmen landed the 
coveted place when they were beaten 28 to 9. 

The champions lined up as follows: Aubrey Beem, LeRoy Swanson and Harold 
Fix, forwards; Albert Slack, Robert Woodyard and Elmer Startup, guards; Dave 
Logg, center. 
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INTERCLASS WRESTLING 


| out of the seven matches scheduled. The sophomores were next with two victories, 

| and the freshmen and seniors took one match each. The sophomores were the 

only ones who had men to put up in each weight; the freshmen forfeited the 108 

and 145-pound classes; the juniors forfeited the 108-pound class, and the seniors had no 
one to wrestle at 135 pounds. 


The results of the semi-finals were as follows: Bolton defeated Wilson, and Yamada 
defeated Cutler, | 15-pound; Easterbrook won from Baird, and Laughlin defeated Sartoris 
in the 125-pound class; McCready drew a bye, and Talbot defeated Bollman in the 
135-pound class; Clark drew a bye, and Brown defeated Aalto at 145 pounds; Johnson 
won a decision over Williams, and Talbot defeated Rawson in the 158-pound class; 
LaClapelle won from Rogers, and Van de Bogart defeated Mayfield in the | 75-pound 


class. 


The finals were much more closely contested than any of the other bouts, resulting 
as follows: Yamada won the only senior match, defeating French at 115 pounds; Easter- 
brook made one point for the sophomores when he threw Laughlin at 125 pounds; Talbot 
defeated McCready in the 135-pound class, winning one of the junior matches; Brown 
won the other sophomore bout by defeating Clark at 145 pounds. 


In the heavyweight class Van de Bogart won the second match for the juniors when 
he threw LaChapelle. Bolton won the third junior match by throwing Yamada in the 
115-pound weight. “Ching” Johnson won the only freshmen match when he threw 


Talbot in the 158-pound class. 
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THE BIG “wt. CLUB 


| members because of the action of the society last year in allowing only letter men 
of football, baseball, crew, track and basket ball to become members of the club. 
Later the club voted to admit all men in college who had won a letter in any 
of major sports. The officers were John Davidson, president; Bill Macdonald, vice 
president; “Bud” McDermott, secretary; Gordon Dickson, treasurer. 


Football—Walter Shiel, Cedric Miller, Raymond Hunt, Elmer Noble, Louis Sea- 
grave, Elmer Leader, Donald Abel, George Smith, Edwin Leader, Allan Young, Thomas 
Cushman, David Logg, Ernest Murphy, John Markham, William Grimm, Harry Wirt 
and Ross MacKechnie. 


Basket ball—John Davidson, Dick Deutsche, Jesse Balmer, Stanley Riddle, George 
Smith, Dick Schively and Ralph Robinson. 


Baseball—Guy Thompson, Ed Leader, Elmer Leader, Ralph Robinson, Ross 
Wilson, Roy Taylor, Glenn Davis, Paul McDermott and Ralph Smith. 


Track—Paul Clyde, Alvin Cochran, Ernest Walters, John Gibson, Ocky Ander- 
son, Sam Stenstrom, W. J. MacDonald, Dudley Woodbridge and H. E. Gray. 


Crew—Russell Callow, Ward Kumm, Clyde Brokaw, Henry Zimmerman, Adolph 
Harr, Tom Cushman, Edwin Leader, Mox Walske, Carroll Ebright, Paul McConihe 
and Charles Newton. 


Tennis—Florian Canfield, Mataji Miura and Walter Kauffman. 


Wrestling—Paul Van de Bogart, Fred Yamada, Henry Talbot, Gordon Dickson, 
Oliver LaChapelle, Walter Williams, Arthur Easterbrook and Henry Bolton. 


[PAS T THE beginning of the year the Big “W” Club was composed of but few 
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WOMEN’S ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Gladys Hitt 

Clara Knausenberger 
Dorothy Hess 

Ruth Entz 

Erna Meerscheidt 
Hannah Bonnell 
Ann Baker 

Marjorie White 
Marion Southard 
Florence Bass 


Lail Ake 

Frances Anderson 
Ann Baker 
Gertrude Barnum 
Florence Bass 
Blanche Bollinger 
Aura Bonnell 
Hannah Bonnell 
Beatrice Carpenter 
Claire McDonald 
Lou Condron 
Gladys Easterbrooke 
Claire mMcvVonald 
Frances Fisk 

Iva McKay 
Margaret McLean 
Sophia McFee 
Erna Meerscheidt 
Aimee Michelson 
Alice Miller 
Virginia Mosely 
Hertha O'Neill 


Officers 1915-1916. 


Marion Southard 


President 


Vice President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 
Historian 
Senior Representative 
Junior Representative 


Hockey Representative 


Crew Representative 
Basket Ball Representative 


Track Representative 
Baseball Representative 
Tennis Representative 


MEMBERS. 


Ysabel Patton 
Vera Peckenpaugh 
Cornelia Powell 
Margaret Powell 
Jean Reekie 
Antoinette Rehmke 
Gertrude Rose 
Rhea Rupert 
Gertrude Schreiner 
Harriet Smith 
Linnea Soderberg 
Marion Southard 
May Stewart 
Fredricka Sully 
Leona Sundquist 
Garnet Swartzbaugh 
Gezina Thomas 
Mary Todd 

Daisy Hassett 
Ethel Glen 

Lois Glen 

Jane Good 


Evelyn Goodrich 
Marion Griffiths 
Dorothy Hess 
Gladys Hitt 

Clara Knausenberger 
Hilda Knausenberger 
Edith Lundgrin 
Ruth Martin 

Helen McGee 

Enola McIntyre 
Vera Waite 

Mary Walsh 
Margaret Wayland 
Marjorie White 
Marion Whitlock 
Ann Williams 

Ruby Woodruff 
Mariette Worthington 
Goldie Bryan 

Hazel Jones 


HOCKEY 


Due to the illness of Miss Catherine Eastman, coach of the hockey teams, the games 
did not come off this year. However, the teams were chosen and ready for the contest 
they would otherwise have played. 


HOCKEY FINALS. 


Seniors. Juniors. 
Clara Bryant Centerheld Arlie Anderson 
Mariette Worthington Right Infield Clara Knausenberge: 
Nellie Alben Left Infield Florence Bass 

Right Wing Dorothy Elliott 

Iphigene Banker 

Center Half Hilda Knausenberger 

Gertrude Rose Right Half Margaret Bliss 
Francis Coughlin Left Half Hannah Bonnell 
Ruth Ellis Right Fullback Fredericka Sully 
Left Fullback Helen Hirschheimer 


Sophomores Freshmen 

Bessie Butcher Centerfield 
Marion Griffiths Right Infeld 
Lodie Briggs Left Infield 
Claire McDonald Right Wing 

Left Wing 

Center Half Clara Crogstad 
Daisy Hassett Right Half Genevieve Gieldsmith 
Anne Holmes Left Half Shirley Skewis 
Leona Lundguist Right Fullback Eleanor Hallen 
Gladys Easterbrooke Left Fullback Helen Goode 
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BASKET BALL 


JEFORE college audiences, ranging from 250 to 350, the women’s basket ball 

p | games, interclass and interfraternity, were played. Enthusiasm for women's 

KA| athletics is growing rapidly, as is evident from the turnouts. True to their former 

record the Junior girls won the interclass game and now hold a perfect score 

of nine games for the three years past. In the All-Varsity-Independent game the former 
were the victors. 


VARSITY-INDEPENDENT—31 to 11 


All-Varsity Independents 
Antoinette Rehmke Marion Griffiths 
Clara Knausenberger i Vera Waite 
Frances Anderson Leonore Collins 
Mayme McDonald Grace Enyart 
Marion Southard Friars 
Margaret Bruggerhoff 
Hilda Knausenberger 


Juniors 
Gladys Hitt 
Clara Knausenberger 
Frances Anderson Tony Rehmke 
Omega Hillon Hertha O’Neill 
Hilda Knausenberger 
Vera Waite 


Freshmen Sophomores 
Marion Griffiths 
Ava Cochran 
Grace Enyart Ruth Martin 
Leonore Collins Mayme McDonald 
Margaret Bruggerhof Gladys Easterbrooke 
Lola Friars Leona Sundquist 
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CREW 


For the first time in the history of the A. S. U. W. the women of the University 
were given a real eight-oared shell for their own use. On December 7, the date of the 
fall regatta—there being two, one in the fall and one in the spring— just before the’ races, 


the women launched the “1915 Coed”. 


A Varsity crew made up of the best women rowers in all the classes was chosen to 
row the initial voyage across Lake Union. After the launching the regatta came off and 
the Seniors claimed the victory. 


VARSITY. 

Ann Baker 

Marjorie White 

Cornelia Powell 

Helen York 

Bessie Yerger 

Ava Cochran 

Vera Waite 

Evelyn Goodrich 

Ruth Entz 

Substitutes 


Senior Crew. Junior Crew. 
Ann Baker Lucy Shelton 
Bessie Yerger ER Marjorie White 
Ruth Entz Vera Waite 
Mary Todd Leslie Davis 
Marion Southard Ellen Jolliffe 
Dorothy Hess Irene Higgens 
Hertha O’Neill Helen Ames 
Beatrice Carpenter Dea Imel 
Mona Morgan Gwendolyn Green 


Sophomores. Freshmen. 
Dorothy Moorhouse Doris Dimock 
Evelyn Goodrich Helen York 
Margaret Powell Grace Enyart 
Avadane Cochran Jeannette Sholes 
Harriet Smith Marjorie Judy 
Rita Moore Vivian Ford 
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DRAMATIC CALENDAR 


Nov. 12. Junior Girls’ Vaudeville. 
Dec. 4. Pomander Walk University Dramatic Association 


April 27. The Winning of Hawaii Mask and Quill; Ukulele Club 
May 20. The Girl With the Green Eyes University Dramatic Association 
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JUNIOR GIRLS’ VAUDEVILLE 


The annual vaudeville staged by the Junior Girls was given in Meany Hall November 
12. The headliner of the bill was "The Summer Countess,” a miniature musical comedy, 
composed by Harold Allen and Lester Wilson. Gudrun Andersen sang and smiled her 
way into the hearts of her audience as the dainty shop girl, who was a countess for a 
week; and Jack Kelliher’s rich Irish brogue was irresistible as he besought her to allow 
him to make her a countess the rest of her life. 


“The “Sing Sing Quartette,” composed of John Gibson, Chester Healy, Paul Mc- 
Dermott and Larry Martin, presented an animated travesty, which they called “An Hour 
in a Cabaret.” They were assisted by Daisy Hassett and John Fancher, who demonstrated 
several of the modern dances. 

Red Domino staged “ ‘Op o” My Thumb,” a one-act playlet, in which Maude 
Adams made her debut. The role of the little orphan waif, who forgets the gray sordidness 


of her existence in a fabric of dreams, was exquisitely interpreted by Dorothy Constantine, 
and the gruff teamster about whom the little laundress’ dearest dream was vainly woven, 
was splendidly handled by Wesley Rennie. 

Helene Ames and Helen Allen danced; and an octette of ukulele and guitar players, 
clad in white and decked with orange leis, played Hawaiian airs, varying from "The 
Beach at Waikiki” to "Burning Love.” A specially arranged musical program was the 
offering of the University Orchestra. 
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POMANDER WALK 


Louis N. Parker's comedy, "Pomander Walk,” was presented December 4 in 
Meany Hall by the University Dramatic Association. The play is the story of the lives 
and loves of six families who lived in six little red brick houses built side by side on a 
crescent-shaped street on the bank of the Thames, just outside of London. ‘The story is 
laid in 1805, and is exquisitely intimate in its unfoldment. 


Ray Greenwood came gloriously into his own in the role of the brusque Sir Peter 
Antrobus, who was king of the walk and would abide no interference whatsoever. Mr. 
Greenwood’s interpretation was distinguished by an artful restraint in a characterization 
that might be easily overplayed. John Happy proved himself a rising star by his handling 
of the bashful young violinist, Basil Pringle, who had one crooked shoulder and a great 
love in his heart. Dorothy Constantine was a dainty and delightful Barbara, who taught 
her parrot to tell her bashful lover the proper thing to do. Elizabeth McLean, as Mrs. 
Poskett, and Floyd Ellis, as Lord Otford, offered artistic conceptions of their respective 
roles. Harold Burdick made Jack Sayle, the young sailor son of Lord Otford, a very 
pleasing person, indeed, and he caught with rare consistency the spirit of the England of 


King George the Third. 


The play was produced under the direction of William P. Gorsuch, and the costumes 
were designed by Ruth Kerr. 
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THE CAST 


Ray Greenwood 

H. S. Ostrander 

Matthew Hill 

Basil Pringle John Happy 

Rev. Jacob Sternroyd Donald Lewis 

Lord Otford Floyd Ellis 

Jack Sayle ý Harold Burdick 
The Eyesore 
Muffin Man 

Lamplighter Walter Tuesley 

Mrs. Pamela Poskett Elizabeth McLean 

Madame Lachesnais Mary Walsh 

Marjolaine Lachesnais Cornelia Glass 

Barbara Pennymint Dorothy Constantine 

Ruth Pennymint Mary Wright 

Madeline Woodworth 

Kathryn Kerr 

EE EE ER PEA TA EE re ee MAG 200 JE PO Ruth Kerr 
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THE WINNING OF HAWAII 


“The Winning of Hawaii,” produced by Mask and Quill and the Ukulele Club 
in Meany Hall April 27, has the distinction of being the first comedy-drama ever written 
by a University of Washington student and produced on the campus. The play was 
written by Rollit Coe, and is conceived like a musical comedy. 

The scene of the play is laid in the lanai, the palace of the King of Hawaii, on the 
beach at Waikiki. In the harbor outside towers Diamond Head, with her extinct volcano, 
so closely woven in the Hawaiian superstitions. 

THE CAST 
King of Hawaii Wesley Rennie 
Young American Rollit Coe 
Commodore of U. S. Navy Ray Dumett 
A rs i ec E A DEE Matthew Hill 
His Excellency, Ambassador from Great Britain Colin Clements 
Monsieur, Ambassador from France Bill Beymer 
Mein Herr, Ambassador from Germany Arthur Simon 
Princess Lehua, Spirit of Hawaii i 

Her Cousins at Court— 

Geneviene Thompson 
Mildred Dorgan 
Enola McEntyre 


Victoria McLean, Dorothy Deerweister, Mabel Church, Claire Townsend, 
Helen Allen, Marguerite Brueggerhoff, Ava Cochran, Helene Ames. 


Americans— 


John Gibson, Harold Sharkey, Paul McDermott, Wilbert Slemmons, Jack 
Hermans, Ernest Murphy, Tom Cushman, Clarence Moore. 

Waikiki Octette— 
Paul Stebbins, Norman Bellingham, Robert Nichols, Walter Kaufman, Bruce 
MacDougall, Franklyn Chapman, Lewis Beaman, Sam Crawford. 


MUSICAL PROGRAM 


Waialae 

Kawaiahau Waltz 

Hilo March, Solo Dance Enola McEntyre 
Kahola Orchestra 


Fair Hawaii 

Paradise Isles 

Burning Love 

Forget Me Not Hula Girls 

Old Plantation Ensemble 

Maid of Honolulu 

American Medley 

Hula Dance 

Honolulu March, Solo Dance Enola McEntyre 

Finale: America, I Love You Ensemble 
Aloha Oe Ensemble 
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“THE GIRL WITH THE GREEN EYES? 
Se FITCH’S comedy drama, "The Girl With the Green Eyes,” was pre- 


sented by the University Dramatic Association May 20th in Meany Hall. The 

theme of the play is centered around the jealousy of a young wife, which brings 

the utmost unhappiness to everyone, including herself, almost terminating in the 
wrecking of her home. 


Fitch has woven into his drama a delicate mingling of humor and pathos that is 
irresistible. He has dealt with human people acting under the stimulus of real situations, 
and has created personalities that are living and full of charm. “‘Jinny” herself, who is 
the wife, is an adorable mixture of inconsistency and good sense, and save for her absolutely 
unreasoning jealousy, is a very lovable person. Her husband, Jack Austin, whose love for 
her and desire to save her pain causes him to involuntarily give her many an excuse for a 
jealous rage, is a convincingly consistent man, with very little imagination, but with a char- 
acter which dominates everyone he meets. 

Geoffrey Tillman, the more or less worthless brother of "Jinny”, whom she idolizes, 
causes all the complications in the play by being in every sort of trouble imaginable, and 
having to be gotten out of all of them by his brother-in-law. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tillman are two charming old people, who have lived their married 
life through in a delightfully congenial state of peaceful jealousy, and bequeathed that 
jealousy, in a concentrated form, to their son and daughter. 

The various characters were well interpreted by the members of the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation, the role of Susie, Jinny’s small cousin, being particularly pleasing in the hands of 
Dorothy Constantine. Floyd Ellis ably handled the difficult Geoffrey, and Arthur Simon, 
a new member of the organization, made a delightful Mr. Tillman. 

The first of the four acts is laid in the drawing room of the Tillman home in New 
York, about five minutes after the wedding of John and "Jinny”. The second is in the 
Vatican in Rome, during the honeymoon. The third and fourth are the same; the library 
of the Austin’s apartment in New York. 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


John Austin Harold Burdick 
“Jinny” Austin ; Cornelia Glass 
Ruth Chester Fern Kramer 
Geoffrey Tillman Floyd Ellis 
Mrs. Tillman Elizabeth McLean 
Arthur Simon 

Ruth Kerr 

Mary Wright 

Kathryn Kerr 

Dorothy Constantine 

Mrs. Cullingham Madeline Woodworth 
Peter Cullingham Donald Lewis 


Butler 
Footman A PMSA AEN O RE IS EEE A ew, bel Matthew Hill 


Tourists, Bridesmaids, etc. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION 


DRAMATIC 


¿THE purpose of the University Dramatic Association is to present the latest and 
| best plays on the campus and to encourage participation by the students in 


dramatics. Membership is limited to thirty-five, who are selected for their ability. 
The Dramatic Association was founded in 1908. 


OFFICERS 


President, Ray Greenwood 
Vice President and Manager, Harold Burdick 
Treasurer, Floyd Ellis 
Secretary, Gudrun Andersen 
Historian, Anna Baker 


Ray Greenwood 
Harold Burdick 
Ray Ryan 
Ysabel Patton 
Walter Tuesley 
Cornelia Glass 
Anne Williams 
Barrett Herrick 
Anna Baker 

H. S. Ostrander 
Victoria McLean 
Floyd Ellis 


MEMBERS 


Dorothy Constantine 
Jack Kelliher 
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John Happy 
David Cleeland 
Don Lewis 

Carl Ostrander 
Elizabeth McLean 
Katherine Kerr 
Madeline Woodworth 
Ruth Kerr 

Mary Walsh 
Matthew Hill 
Fern Kramer 
Arthur Simon 
Gudrun Andersen 


RED DOMINO 


Red Domino is a national dramatic honor society for women. It was founded at 
Wisconsin, and Washington Chapter was chartered in 1911. Its aim is to foster interest 
in dramatic work among its members. 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
Mrs. J. C. Herbsman Mrs. M. L. Daggy 


Frances Bowie Ysabel Patton 
Winifred Coe Anne Williams 
Frances Craig Ella Winslow 


Gudrun Andersen Mary Wright 


Dorothy Constantine Cornelia Glass 
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Patton Anderson Wright 
Bowie Craig Constantine 
Winslow Williams Glass 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
GLEE CLUB 
Irving M. Glen, Director 


First Tenors— 
Wilfred Lewis, Leader 
William Beymer 
Anthony Corbierre 
Richard Robertson 
Second Tenors— 
Raymond Ryan 
Thomas Heines 
Charles Zimmerman 
Reuben Benz 
Accompanist, Harold Fix 
Specialty, Clarence Moore 
MANDOLIN CLUB 


Conrad Brevick, Director 
Norman Bellingham 


Chester Healy 
Walter Kauffman 
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First Basses— 
Paul McDermott 
John Happy 
Jack Kelliher 
Francis Perry 
Harold Sharkey 

Second Basses— 
Paul Gibson 
Fred Havel 
John Heermans 


Paul Wright 


Richard Luther 
Bruce MacDougall 
Lester Davis 

Roy Marryatt 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


GLEE AND MANDOLIN CLUB 
CONCERT 


Irving Glen, Director 


Alma Mater 
Vagabondia 


Popular Airs 
You Better Ask Me 


Alice, Where Art Thou 
Glee Club 


Part II 


Quartet: “In Those Dear Old College Days”; ‘““Oskee-wow-wow”’; “Dear Old Pals, 
Jolly Old Pals”; “A Youth Resolved to Go to College”; "Sing Me a Song of 
College Days”. 


Trio: “Old Green River”. 
Specialty: “Chink Moore”. 


Quartet: “My Little Gipsy Sweetheart”; “When the Harbor Lizhts Are Burning”. 
Trio: “Float On”. 

Specialty: Ned Edris. 

Quartet: "In Waid”. 

Trio: “Tokio”. 

Quartet and Trio: “Bow Down to Washington”. 


Part III 


Syncopations 
In Vocal Combat 
Mandolin Solo 


Musical Trust 
Glee Club 
February 10, 1916 


in 


Meany Hall 


ORCHESTRA OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Frist Violin— 
Mr. Rosen 
Mr. H. Rosen 
Mr. L. Rosen 
Mr. Clay Harrison 
Miss Philbrook 
Miss Burlingains 
Miss A. Bonnell 
Mr. J. Houch 
Miss McKenzie 
Miss Douglas 


Second Violins— 


Miss L. Glenn 
Miss Collins 
Miss E. Coleman 
Miss L. Benton 
Miss Clark 

Miss McGee 
Mr. Thomas 
Miss H. Kelly 


Bass— 
Mr. Adams 
Mr. Diggett 


Clarinets— 
Mr. F. Pettit 
Mr. E. Leo 
Mr. Wilson 


Violas— 
Mr. Gardner 
Mr. A. Francis 
Mr. G. Beck 
Mr. Ruggles 


"Cellos— 
Miss E. French 
Miss Canfield 
Miss H. Bonnell 
Miss Taylor 
Mr. H. Gieser 
Mr. Ferguson 


Oboe— 
Mr. E. H. McDougall 


Flutes— 
Mr. Burns 
Mr. F. Smelser 
Mr. West 


Trumpets— 


Mr. MacDougall 
Mr. Pingry 


Bassoon— 


Mr. Mondschau 


Horns— 
Mr. Coon 
Mr. C. Cleveland 
Mr. G. Cleveland 
Mr. Dolloff 


Trombones— 


Mr. J. St. John 

Mr. Himmelsbach 

Mr. Merriwether 
Timpany— 

Mr. H. Pelatier 
Drums— 

Mr. Christianson 


Miss Etha Cook at the Piano 


“GOLDEN LEGEND” 


Irving M. Glen, Director 


Eileen French, Soprano Wilfred Lewis, Tenor 
Lucy Gallup, Contralto Dr. Rudolph Ernst, Bass 


Scene I—Prologue—Spire of Strasburg Cathedral; night and storm; Lucifer, with the 
powers of the air, trying to pull down the Cross. 


Per as eg er EEE or å ee REEL ee ehe Bass 
Bowerstof IG AI se Fires AA Se N he Women’s Chorus 
¡Esla SLET elas, I TE se Male Chorus 
Scene l—Recit..and. An, "I Cannot Sleep” .vevde vinens een ee mane Tenor 


A chamber in Prince Henry’s Castle. 
The Prince alone, ill and restless; midnight. 


Scene: Mio and ensemble: 5 es sn ak nt een Arne Bass, Tenor, Chorus 
Lucifer, Prince Henry and Chorus. 
Lucifer in garb of traveling physician. 

Scene IV—Quartet (unaccompanied), “O Gladsome Light.” 

Scene V—-Soprano Solo, "My Redeemer and My Lord.” 


Elsie’s chamber; night in prayer. 


Scene Wi—Drnking Sones hass Amar act Sie Posse oak ee Bass and Male Chorus 
Scene VII—Revel and Appearance of the Abbot.................00.. Orchestra 
Scene VIII—Soprano Solo and Chorus, "The Night Is Calm and Cloudless.” 

SCHED AT CARON A A RON Mea SO EWA uk DE PT Ao A Orchestra 
Scene A A A A A Se å Chorus of Sailors 


Scene XI—Dialogue. 
Prince Henry, Lucifer, Elsie and Chorus. 
The College of Salerno. 
Scene XII—‘‘Behold the Hilltops All Aglow.............. Duet, Soprano and Tenor 
Scene XIII—Epilogue and Finale. 
MOE Deantva Orb iounese! nn tists fe lå ee Chorus 
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LOG OF THE GOOD SHIP “MUSICAL MERCEDES” 


Friday, Dec. 17—-Foregoing the pleasure of the last day of school, we made an eight o’clock 
at the depot. Left at 8:20 on the big trip. J. Arthur and “Daddy” Glen give 
roll call continuously. Mrs. Bryan wins all hearts as chaperon. Cle Elum 12:30. 
Met at the station by undergraduate reception committee from high school, who gave 
vent to rousing cheers. Took possession of best (and only) hotl. Real snow. 
Manhattan quartet exhibit for prospective customers. Spent afternoon seeing sights, 
and learning coal industry. Chief diversion punching score board for candy. The 
big show, our initiation as one-night standers. Take encores whether we earn them 
or not. Dance after. Pete Davis and Fred Havell attempt three-step. Rest 
unlimber for two-step and waltz. 


Saturday, Dec. 1 8—Leave metropolis of Cle Elum 12:40. Numerous pinochle tournaments 
and bum harmony gangsters. Yakima 3:30. Rehearse 15 minutes later. Great 
town. Fine house. Reception and dance after. Whale of a time. Unanimous 
vote in favor of North Yak. and its inhabitants. 


Sunday, Dec. 19—Up a few hours after hitting the hay night before. Off at 7:45. In 
transit, Chet evolves the Yannigan quartet, who rise to fame with the universal favorite, 
“I Want to Powder By Doze.” Spokane 4:20. Lucky ones go to Davenport’s 
palace. Rest of us are farmed out 


Monday, Dec. 20—Rehearsal a. m. Clemmer 3, 5, 8 and 9:30. The “loyal band” or- 
ganizes. Beginning with rehearsal, they didn’t miss one performance during our 
stay. We break in as real footlight luminaries. Jack Kelleher outshines the bunch. 
Spokane press raves over him. Conny Brevick averages three mandolin picks per 
piece. Chink and the Yannigans actually make Manager Clemmer smile. 


Tuesday, Dec. 21 —Up at daybreak and over to North Central High. Dick Robertson has 
lots of fun kidding the high school girls, and Bill L. decides to sing "Trust Her 
Nut.” Merry party withal. Quartet eats lunch out. Two shows aft. W. S. C. 
banquet eve. '"Vagabones”” goes big league. Tear away to make 8 o'clock at 
Clemmer. Bill and Jack comede as usual on the “Combat.” Back. Tear away 

. again for 9:30 show. Little concert in lobby of Davenport’s palace after. Dancing 
and song in the restaurant. The fussers fuss. The staggers stag. 


Wednesday, Dec. 22—Again we greet the rising sun and “look into the smiling young 
faces” of Lewis and Clarke’s prep schoolers. The merry musikers arrive one at a 
time, Bill Beymer getting there just in time for the finale. Best cheering we've heard 
in a long time. Quartet again sponges lunch off some victims. 4:20, off again. 
Lind is next stop a few hours later. Bud goes stale. Chink goes wild and they 
nearly wreck the Yannigans. Manly John Gibson saves the day with a beautiful 
curtain speech. Rox D. entertains the boys. 


Thursday, Dec. 23—Of at 10:45. Customary bum harmonizing till 3:30. Art provides 
some luscious feed. Toppenish. Back to the ““movie” life. Finish last performance 
without a single showing of violence or vegetable shower. Midnight—we split up 
after one fine trip. Vote of appreciation to J. Arthur and Daddy Glen. 


Friday, Dec. 24—Home. Ye gods! “TRISH.” 


THE RED MILL 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts, Presented by the Associated Students of the University 
of Washington at the Moore Theater 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 1916 


Irving M. Glen, Director 
J. Arthur Younger, Manager 


Gretchen Mary Wright 
Bertha Lucy Gallup 
Violet Shepard 

Countess De La Fere Emily Hall 

(Automobiling with Her Son Through Holland) 

Con Kidder John Happy 
Clarence Moore 

Harold Burdick 

Paul Wright 

James Barden 

Captain Doris Van Dam Richard Robertson 


Governor of Zeeland Jack Kelliher 


Joshua Pennefeather Floyd Ellis 
(English Lawyer) 
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"Mignonette” 

"You Never Can Tell About a Woman” Burgomaster and Willem 
“Whistle It” Con, Kid and Tina 
“The Isle of Our Dreams” Gretchen and Doris 
“It’s Go, While the Goin’ Is Good” Con, Kid, Bertha and Tina 
"Moonbeams” Gretchen, Doris and Quartet 


“A Legend of the Mill” 

““Good-a-bye, John” 

"Tf You Love But Me” 

"Every Day Is Ladies’ Day With Me” 


"Because You're You” 


SYNOPSIS 


The love of Gretchen forms many a perplexing problem and many a humorous situ- 
ation which brings on her her fond parent's wrath, the worthy Burgomaster, who earnestly 
desires the linking of his daughter to the Governor of Zeeland in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony. Gretchen’s eyes have turned elsewhere, however, and met those of the gallant 
Captain Van Dam, the result being mutual conflagration, and many vows of love. 


The part the two empty-pursed, but light-hearted Yankee tourists, Con Kidder and 
Kid Conner, play is of no small consequence. They enlist themselves with the lovers, 
and with Bertha’s aid (the Burgomaster’s sister) start in the adventure in behalf of love. 


Hapless Gretchen goes to the famed Red Mill, around which gruesome legend is 
woven, to meet the young Doris Van Dam. Enter the Burgomaster who, upon finding 
his daughter there in what appears to him, and rightly, a secret trysting place, flies into 
a rage, and locks Gretchen in. But the indefatiguable Con comes to Gretchen’s rescue 
and, taking her in his arms, climbs out on the windmill’s wings, which carry them down 
to earth and safety. 


The opening of the second act finds the Burgomaster in a fine state of hysteria, over 
the disappearance of his erring daughter. He offers a reward to anybody who will bring 
her back. Here the resourceful Yankees enter again, both in interests of Gretchen and 
their empty purses. But their activities are carried out under different roles now; gone 
are Kid Conner and Con Kidder; in their stead enter the famous Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Watson. These detectives offer to find the missing damsel, and the Burgomaster 
gives them free leeway. Needless to say, the disguised Con and Kid are not long in 
producing the lovers, who are presented to the Burgomaster firmly handcuffed together. 
In the meantime Bertha has been applying herself diligently to the. task of making the 
honorable Governor forget his disappointment over the missing Gretchen and she has 
succeeded so well that their betrothal is announced. ‘There is nothing for the Burgomaster 
to do to the truant lovers but give them his unqualified consent, seeing that Bertha has 
stolen his first choice. This the Burgomaster does amid happy embraces, while the happy 
Con and Kid, chortling over the reward that they have so cleverly obtained, regale them- 


selves in the blissful anticipation of what they will do when they get back on "The Streets 
of Old New York.” 
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VARSITY BALL 


Hippodrome, December 10, 1915 


COMMITTEE 
Russell Horton, Chairman 

Ruth Fosdick 
Victoria McLean 
Antoinette Rehmke 
Marjorie White 
Ray Dumett 
Harold Foran 
Karl Schmaelzle 
Clare Sexsmith 


PATRONS AND PATRONESSES 
Governor and Mrs. Ernest Lister 
President and Mrs Henry Suzzallo 
Professor and Mrs. Edmund Meany 
Professor and Mrs. David Thomson 
Comptroller and Mrs. Herbert Condon 
Professor and Mrs. Arthur Priest 
Dean El el Coldwell 
Dean and Mrs. Arthur Haggett 
Dean Milnor Roberts 
é Regent and Mrs. Winlock Miller 
Professor and Mrs. Frank Kane Mr. and Mrs. William Henry 
Professor and Mrs. Orville Cockerill . and Mrs. Samuel Hedges 
Dr. and Mrs. David Hall . and Mrs. J. M. Thatcher 
Regent and Mrs. Charles Gaches . and Mrs. Arthur Younger 


CADET BALL 


Armory, May 12, 1916 


Major Carl V. Draves, Chairman 
First Lieutenant Alfred Miller 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edgar Draper 
First Lieutenant Willard Herron 


Company A—Charles Zimmerman Company G—Raymond Ryan 
Company B—John Happy Company H—Alfred Hall 
Company C—Richard Luther Company I—Raymond Bell 
Company D—Crawford Goodwin Company K—Warren Beuschline 
Company E—Clayton Bolinger Company L—Monte Coleman 
Company F— Cramer Thomas Band—Marcus Shanks 
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PATRONS AND PATRONESSES 


Governor and Mrs. Ernest Lister 
General and Mrs. Morris Thompson 
Colonel and Mrs. Richard Wilson 
Colonel and Mrs. William Perkins 
Captain Marion 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Edward McCammon 
Dean and Mrs. Almon Fuller 
Regent and Mrs. Charles Gaches 
Regent and Mrs. William Wheeler 
Regent and Mrs. John Rea 
Professor and Mrs. Edmund Meany 


President and Mrs. Henry Suzzallo 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. J. H. Dar- 
lington 
Colonel and Mrs. Howard Hanson 
Major and Mrs. William Jones 
Captain and Mrs. William Patten 
Dean and Mrs. Arthur Priest 
Dean Ethel Coldwell 
Regent and Mrs. Winlock Miller 
Regent and Mrs. Oscar Fechter 
Regent and Mrs. William Shannon 


Miss Jessie Merrick 
JUNIOR PROMENADE 


Hippodrome, May 5, 1916 
COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 


Judson Faulknor, Chairman 
Aimee Michelson 
Earl MacLaughlin 
James Reed 
Edwin Stuchell 
Bryant MacDougall 


Jessie Home 
Geneva Sims 
Lucy Morton 
Fredricka Sully 
Jean McPhee 


FRESHMEN SERVING 


Marion Sowles 

De Stevenson 
Katherine Goodheart 
Helen York 

Cyria Allan 
Mildred Copeland 


Betty Hills 

Louise Dally 

Irene Gross 

Helen Wilson 
Helen Sully 
Martha Townsend 


PATRONS AND PATRONESSES 


President and Mrs Henry Suzzallo 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gaches 

Dean and Mrs. Irving Glen 

Professor and Mrs. Frederick Padelford 
Dean and Mrs. Arthur Haggett 

Regent and Mrs. William Perkins 
Professor and Mrs. Edmund Meany 
Dean Ethel Coldwell 

Dean Milnor Roberts 


DECORATIONS 
Apple blossoms against a black and white striped background 


ANdSYW HOINAS 
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OVAL CLUB INFORMAL 


Gymnasium, October 15, 1915 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 


Harold Foran 
Phillip Weiss 
Edward Franklin 


+ + + 


ROOTERS’ CLUB DANCE 
October 29, 1915, at the Gymnasium 


James Eagleson, Chairman. 


PATRONS AND PATRONESSES. 


President and Mrs. Henry Suzzallo. Dr. William Dehn 

Professor and Mrs. Edmund Meany. Dean and Mrs. John Condon. 

Dean Ethel Coldwell. Professor and Mrs. Orville Cockerill 
Professor and Mrs. Frank Kane. Professor and Mrs Edward McMahon 
Dr. and Mrs. David Hall. Professor and Mrs. Fred Kennedy 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Lewis. 
+ + 
SENIOR SOIREE 


Gymnasium, November 19, 1915 
SOCIAL COMMITTEE: 
Ray Cook, Chairman. 


Mary Brace May Stewart. 
Alice Miller. Beatrice Mercer. 
Howard McCallum. Jack Kelliher. 
William Totten. Forest Goodfellow. 


PATRONS AND PATRONESSES. 


President and Mrs. Henry Suzzallo. Bursar and Mrs. Herbert Condon. 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Smith. Dr. and Mrs. Robert Givler. 
Professor and Mrs. Orville Cockerill Professor and Mrs. Frank Kane. 
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FIRST WOMEN’S INFORMAL 


Gymnasium, September 25, 1915 
COMMITTEE 


Grace McDonald, Chairman 
Margaret Wilson Mildred Larsen 
Evelyn Wilson Lois Skinner 
Gezina Thomas 


SOPHOMORE GLEE 


Redding’s Hall, November 19, 1915 


SOCIAL COMMITTEE: 
Raymond Ryan, Chairman. 


Elizabeth Boyd. Frances Elliott. 
Luther Ellmore. Fulton Magill. 
Marjorie Miller. Wynne Mowry. 
Harriet Parker. Vera Peckenpaugh. 
Russell Peterson. Malcolm Reed. 
Scott Sanders. j Garnet Swartzbaugh. 
PATRONS AND PATRONESSES. 
Judge and Mrs. King Dykeman. Professor Charles Davis. 
Dean and Mrs. Arthur Priest. Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Tammany. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Heines. Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Smith. 


SECOND WOMEN’S INFORMAL 


Gymnasium, February 1, 1916 


Margaret Breck, Chairman 


Ruth Henry Grace Colton 
Marjorie Wilson Martha Davis 
Christine Thomas Susie Paige 


Bertha Overmeyer 


FRESHMAN FROLIC 
Gymnasium, December 11, 1915 


COMMITTEE: 
John Sutoff, Chairman 

Cyrus Campion. Helen Miller. 
Mildred Copeland. John Reynolds. 
Paul Ellsworth. Marthena Rhodes. 
Willard Herron. Albert Ross. 
Florence Johnson. Lewis Ryan 
Marion Lewis. Shirley Skewis. 
Elizabeth McClaine. Wellington Woods. 


TOLO LEAP YEAR INFORMAL 
Gymnasium, February 4, 1916 


CREW DANCE 
Gymnasium, April 8, 1916 
COMMITTEE 


Cletus Minahan, Chairman 
Raymond Gardner Arthur Simons 
R Carroll Ebright Morgan Van Winkle 


PATRONS AND PATRONESSES 


Coach and Mrs. Hiram Conibear Comptroller and Mrs. Herbert Condon 
Dean and Mrs John Condon Dean Milnor Roberts 


INAUGURAL RECEPTION 


Mrs. Henry Suzzallo and the women of the Faculty were hostesses at a reception 
in honor of the wives of the Alumni of Washington and other universities on Monday, 
March 20. The rooms were attractively decorated, the reception rooms and hall carrying 
the spring note in the tall vases of snap dragons, which shaded from the palest pink to rose 
with contrasting touches of yellow. In the dining room pink roses, white tulips and 
hyacinths were combined artistically to form a setting. | 

Those in the receiving line were: Mrs. Henry Suzzallo, Miss Ottilie Boetzkes, Mrs. 
Winlock Miller, Mrs. Charles Gaches, Mrs. William Shannon, Mrs. William Perkins, 
Miss Glass, Governor Ernest Lister, President Nicholas Murray Butler, President E. O. 
Holland and President Henry Suzzallo. 


MICHIGAN DANCE 


Given by the Independent Union in Honor of the Michi- 
gan Glee and Mandolin Clubs and Michigan 
Alumni, April 14, 1916, in the Gymnasium 
COMMITTEE 


Carl Young, Chairman 
Frank Whitney LeRoy Brooks 
George Beardsley Curtis Aller 
Max Silver Walter Hodge 
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Saunders Fisher Warner 


FRESHMAN CLASS OFFICERS 


President, John Saunders 

First Vice President, Floyd Vammon 
Second Vice President, Julia Fisher 
Secretary, Irma. Warner 

Treasurer, Ed Lee 

Athletic Manager, Lawrence Smith ` 
Yell Leader, Ed Riley 


SOCIAL COMMITTEE 


Jack Sutthoff, Chairman 
Marthina Rhodes Helen Miller Cyrus Campion 
Marion Lewis Shirley Skewis Albert Roos 
Mildred Copeland Paul Ellsworth Louis Ryan 
Elizabeth McClane Willard Herron Wellington Wood 
Florence Johnson Jack Reynolds 
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FRESHMAN HISTORY 


Sept. 15. Fifteen Frosh answer Dobie’s call. 


Sept. 17. First assembly. The freshmen are welcomed by Dr. Suzzallo. 
Prexy. 


Sept. 18. Freshmen men’s mixer. Dr. Suzzallo nominates himself for Frosh 


Sept. 21. Prof. Milliman says freshmen don’t know 8th grade grammar. First 
freshmen meeting held and nomination for officers made. 


Sept. 24. Freshmen election. Johnnie Saunders, president. 
Sept. 28. Freshmen strongest man in college. 
Sept. 30. Freshman runs for soph yell leader. 
Oct. 4. Dorm men duck frosh. 
. 6. Frosh vote for green caps. 
. 14. Freshmen don caps. 
. 26. Freshmen girls wear green ribbons. 
. 4. Freshmen choose orange and black for class colors. Juniors beat frosh 3-0. 
. 6. Frosh round-up. 
. 20. Sophs beat frosh 9-0. 
. 24. Freshmen rule adopted by Washington. 
. 25. Frosh take off green caps until March 17. 
. 11. Freshmen frolic. 
. 15. Frosh wear cadet uniforms for the first time. First basket ball turnout. 
Jan. 19. Frosh want honor system. 
March 2. Sophs beat frosh at basket ball 28-9. 
March 17. Freshmen wear caps again. 


May 13. Frosh picnic. 
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SOPHOMORES 


HERE'S KARL, 
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Nelson Burnside Nash 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


OFFICERS 
President, Earl Nelson 
Vice President, Kathryn Burnside 
Secretary, Effie Thompson 
Treasurer, Thomas Nash 
Athletic Manager, Floyd Ellis 
Yell Leader, John Thompson 
SOCIAL COMMITTEE 
Ray Ryan, Chairman 


Scott Sanders Garnet Swartzbaugh Vera Peckenpaugh 

Malcolm Reed Mark Shaw Frances Elliott 

Russel Peterson Elizabeth Boyd Avadana Cochran 

Luther Elmore Harriet Parker Ben Butler 

Fulton Magill Marjorie Miller Anthony Brandenthaler 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Earl Nelson Floyd Ellis 

Kathryn Burnside John Thompson 

Effe Thompson Wallace Greig 


Thomas Nash 


VARSITY BALL SOPHOMORE BOOTH 
Fulton Magill, Chairman 


Jack Carrigan Cornelia Glass 
Crawford Goodwin Avadana Cochran 
COMMITTEE ON DISTINCTIVE DRESS 

John Happy . Jack Carrigan Malcolm Otis 


INTERCLASS DEBATE COMMITTEE 
John Coffee, Chairman 
VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 
Russell Peterson, Chairman 


CONSTITUTIONAL COMMITTEE 


Anne Holmes Mark Shaw 
Cornelia Glass Thomas Nash 
Tom Kelly 
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SOPHOMORE HISTORY 


JHE class of 1918 was formally instituted as the sophomore class on September 29, 
1915, when Earl Nelson took the executive chair. Following the precedent set 
in the freshmen year, there was a contested election, and the adoption of a new 
constitution. 


The sophomore class made the worthy record of winning three athletic championships 
—football, cross-country, and track—and finished second in wrestling. They held their 
own in the social whirl of University life as well. A mixer dance was held on October 23 
and a 10:30 dance on March 25. The Soph Glee was held in Redding’s Hall on 
November 19 and the picnic at Fortuna Park on May 13. 


The class of 1918 will be noted in the annals of the University of Washington as 
the first sophomore class of that institution to adopt a distinctive dress. At a mass meeting 
of the men on November 12, it was decided that corduroy trousers would be the insignia 
of the class. The following week the donning of the “cords” was celebrated by a smoker 
and the Vigilance Committee began its work. The women voted against a distinctive 
emblem. 


The Girl’s Club of the previous year was perpetuated after a vote of the class, and 
the work of providing a Christmas tree for the unfortunate children of the city was effected. 
. A committee of forty-five girls was appointed for this occasion. 


The class of 1918 will go on record as the first sophomore class to go through the 
year without a "class-scrap.” There were no tie-ups or "rough-houses” to blight the 
general University standing, and, as would be expected under these circumstances, the 
scholastic average of the class was relatively high. 
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Walker Andersen Smith Sharkey 


OFFICERS OF THE CLASS OF 1917. 


President, Charles H. Walker. 

Vice President, Gudrun C. Andersen. 
Secretary, Frances K. Smith 

Treasurer, Harold Sharkey. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN. 


Junior Prom, Judson Falknor. 

Junior. Picnic, Donald Abel. 

Junior Day, Alvin Dyer. 

Varsity Ball Booth, Temple Fay. 

Junior Girl’s Vaudeville, Gudren Andersen. 
Colors, Maroon and Gold. 


YELL, 
Rip-Rah-Row-Reven, 
One-Nine-One-Seven. 


Yell Leader, Clarence Moore. 
Athletic Manager, Irving Thomas. 
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HE Junior Class was confronted at the beginning 4 the year by a debt that repre- 
sented the deficiency of the past years and by a desire on the part of the Faculty 
and class alike to cut down the social program of the class. So the social program 
was revised. By a vote of the class the Junior Jinx, the class informal, was aban- 

doned. At the suggestion of the student affairs committee the Junior play was given up 

and the Prom retained. In thus simplifying the social calendar the class has set a precedent 
that has been welcomed by class and Faculty alike. 


The energies of the class during the first semester were centered on the Junior Vaude- 
ville, given under the direction of Gudrun Andersen in Meany Hall on November 12. 
The performance was received by the most enthusiastic audience that ever welcomed a 
troupe of amateur players in Meany Hall. The performance was well worth the work 
it cost the class and was a big money-maker for the activities of the Junior women. 


In a tiny forest of palms the Juniors entertained the guests at the Varsity ball. A 
reproduction of a Hawaiian hut before which native beauties served punch was one of the 
centres of attraction at the big formal. 


The Junior Prom was the event of the year that will linger longest in the memory 
of all who danced that night under the greenery that carried out the motif of sprinztime. 
Against the background of black and white the soft colors of spring flowers made the dancing 
hall into a May day scene. Judson Falknor and committee were responsible for the success 
of the function. 


The planting of the Junior tree and the afternoon of water sports at the foot of the 
Pay Streak were the principal events of Junior Day, 7 6. Alvin Dyer was in charze 
of the events of the day. 


The social season of the class closed in a literal burst of song for the picnic at Wild- 
wood on May 13 proved to be the merriest event of the year. - The affair was handled 
by Don Abel. 


The custom of distinctive class garb was taken up rather late in the school year and 
the sombrero which was adopted as the Junior’s own appeared on the campus about 
Thanksgiving time. The custom did not meet with as ready response as had been hoped, 
but the custom which was started by the class of 1917 has a fair chance of gaining in time 
the distinction of being a Washington tradition. 
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Olmstead Patton Weiss 


SENIOR CLASS 
George Dill, President 
Amy Olmstead, Vice President Phil Weiss, Treasurer 
Ysabel Patton, Secretary Roy Fox, Executive Member 
SENIOR COUNCIL 
Mary Walsh Margaret Breck Antoinette Rehmke Anne Baker 
Roy Fox Walter Shiel James Studley Ward Kumm 
Walter Williams, Chairman 


SOIREE 


Mary Brace Alice Miller May Stewart Beatrice Mercer 
Howard MacCallum William Totten John Kelliher Forrest Goodfellow 
Ray Cook, Chairman 


MEMORIAL 
Hazel Jones Gertrude Rose Karl Schmaelzle Clarence Shivvers 
- Dorothy Wade Winifred Coe Colin Clements Stewart Simpson 
Lewis Schwellenback, Chairman 


FAREWELL 
Mona Morgan Sophia McPhee Ernest McKeen Fred Pederson 
Helen Anderson Lulu Condron James Eagleson Ed Franklin 
Fred Lind, Chairman 


COMMENCEMENT 
Grace McDonald Mary McEntee Carl Young 
Ruth Merling Harold Burdick Edgar Draper 


Russell Callow, Chairman 


VARSITY BALL BOOTH COMMITTEE 
Eunice Spencer Rex Beisel 
Hertha O’Neill Beatrice Carpenter Hollister Sprague 
Frank Waterhouse, Chairman 
Poet, Winifred Coe Prophet, Irma Lindsey 
Historian, Eunice Spencer Athletic Manager, Carroll Byrd 
YELL 
Lots of pep, 
Lots of steam; 
U. of W., 
"16. 
Colors—-Blue and Gold. 


WASHINGTON FAREWELL 


#AelF TER four years of endeavor we have at last reached the center of the stage in 
the drama of College Days, and standing, as we do, in the full glare of the spot 
light, something of the philosopher is developed within us. Looking back over 
the past we recall our many hopes, memories, desires, successes and failures, for 
the drama in which we have all taken part and which has meant so much to us has not 
been a comedy, neither has it been a tragedy, but a complex problem play of earnest 
striving, high endeavor, and at last successful achievement. 


Our cue has been, “Lots of pep, lots of steam”. We learned our parts well during 
our first year at Washington and at the close of it demonstrated the fact by winning 18 
“Ws”, 6 of which were for football, a record that has never been equaled by any class 
in the history of the University. 


During our second year we learned that after all there is only one “Frosh” year, 
and after that, one is "sort "o growed up”. You own the town; you are no longer 
amenable to advice or discipline; the world steps into the street while you take the sidewalk. 
Beating the class below, when the Faculty decrees a game of parlor tennis shall take the 
place of class scraps, isn’t worth while. In the Spring— well, that’s different. You need 
the exercise, and as far as bothering with administration perplexities—no use at all when 
the 1916 steam is up. Do you remember? We got into difficulties in subordinating the 
Frosh, but even yet some of us believe that fight was worth the price. Then, too, that 
is the last real class scrap the University of Washington has ever seen. 


Constitutionally conceded and traditionally recorded, 1916’s Junior year was on 
the crest of the wave the same as all Junior classes are—or should be. It was during this 
year that we held the interclass boxing championship, and the girls won the co-ed regatta 
on Lake Union. Some of our members sneaked into the cook’s shanty and brought home 
the bacon. Walt Shiel copped the presidency of the Y. M. C. A., Mike Hunt was 
chosen varsity football captain, Jack Fancher was chosen varsity basket ball manager, 
Louis Seagrave assumed the editorship of the Daily, and Walt Williams got himself 
rushed Phi Beta Kappa, not to mention the jobs that Fred Lind, Ward Kumm, Lewis 
Conner, Paul Clyde and a bunch of others got away with 


But in our Senior year the spirit which began as class rivalry and enthusiasm broad- 
ened and developed into an ideal of a greater Washington. During our Senior year we 
have seen the coming of President Suzzallo; the construction of the first new building of 
the future campus; the establishing of the Freshman non-eligibility rule; the development 
of a warm friendship between our University and her sister institution in the south; in 
short, we have seen Washington come into her own as the leading institution of the 
Northwest. 

This, coming as it has, during our Senior year, has instilled within us a greater power 


of endeavor and efficiency. When we leave this college drama for the bigger one of life, 
it will be with the spirit and ideals which make for achievement and success. 


In a few moments the curtain will be rung down. Somewhere out under the trees 
a long line of black-robed men and women, headed by their President—with a capital 
P—George Dill, will wind forth in the last journey on beloved campus trails. For what- 
ever the future holds for them, for whatever they may accomplish in life, be it great or 
small, those sons and daughters of Washington "16 acknowledge all to their Alma Mater. 
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SENIOR COUNCIL 


Margaret Breck 
Antoinette Rhemke 
Anna Baker 


Mary Walsh 
Walter Williams, Chairman 


Roy Fox 
Donald Studley 
Walter Shiel 
Ward Kumm 


FOREST TIDINGS 
Dedicated to the Class of 1916 Junior Day 1915 
Edmond S. Meany 


Good tidings, O forest morning! 
Awak’ning songs arise, 

All shaking with rhythmic promise 
To fresh and rosy skies. 

Each bud with its dew-gemmed trumpet 
Proclaims a joy to be. 

Good tidings, O forest morning! 
The day is young and free. 


Good tidings, O forest noonday! 
Soft gold is on the floor 

To beckon the harvest passion, 
To greet the day’s wide door 

With welcome for stalwart labor, 
For labor’s honest grime. 

Good tidings, O forest noonday! 
O life at brimming prime! 


Good tidings, O forest evening! 
The birds are lulled to sleep 
By crickets in drowsy gossip 
As lengthened shadows creep. 
Ah, dimly I see the falling, 
The red leaves, one by one, 
Good tidings, O forest evening! 
For lo! the day is done. 


Good tidings, O forest midnight! 
How cold the moonbeams show 

‘The owl on his stealthy winging 
Through corridors of snow! 

A pause at the white world threshold, 
The star-pinned curtain drawn! 

Good tidings? As, yes, in slumber, 
To wait a day’s new dawn. 


ELLEN GERDA ALBEN 


Liberal Arts Vancouver 


NELLIE EDNA ALBEN 


Liberal Arts Vancouver 


VIDA ALVERSON 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Alpha Xi Delta 


County Fair Committee (I); Junior Jinx; Chorus 


ETTA ANDREWS 


Liberal Arts Vancouver 


CLARENCE R. ANDERSON 
Law Seattle 


WOODWORTH ANDERSON 
Mechanical Engineering Seattle 
Alpha Sigma Phi 

Junior Jinx Committee. 
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IRENE MARGARET ARMSTRONG 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 
Chi Omega 


ANNA LELAND BAKER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Gamma Phi Beta, Phi Beta Kappa 


Treasurer Women’s Athletic Association; Dra- 
matic Association; Secretary class (2); Y. W. 
C. A. Cabinet; Chairman Jubilee Committee; 
Senior Council; Women’s League Scholarship; 
Tolo Club. 


ETTA ELIZABETH BARTER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


REX B. BEISEL 
Mechanical Engineering Seattle 
Tau Beta Pi 


FRANCES BOWIE 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
President of Clark Hall. 


MARGARET BRECK 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Varsity Ball Committee (3); Junior Prom 
Committee; Y. W. C. A. Social Committee; 
Chairman Women’s Informal Committee (4); 
Senior Council; Tolo Club, 
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CLYDE W. BROKAW 
Liberal Arts Stanwood 
Delta Upsilon 


Varsity Boat Club; Class crew (2, 3); Captain 
Club crew (3); Varsity crew (2, 3, 4); 
Captain Varsity; “W” Club; Oval Club. 


DEMING BRONSON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Delta Kappa Epsilon 


Football (2, 3, 4); Senior Soiree Committee. 


MARION BROWN 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


ROBERT Q. BROWN 
Electrical Engineering Goldendale 
Theta Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
Student Member A. I. E. E. 


DONALD R. BROXON 


Forestry Boise, Idaho 
Pi Tau Upsilon, Xi Sigma Pi 


ROLAND P. BURNHAM 


Forestry ` Boulder, Colorado 
Forestry Club; Rifle Club; Ukulele Club. 
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GENEVIEVE ELIZABETH CAFFREY 


Science Seattle 


RUSSELL STANLEY CALLOW 
Liberal Arts Shelton 
Phi Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa. Sigma Upsilon 
Varsity crew (2, 3, 4); Captain (4); Presi- 
dent Varsity Boat Club; Senior Council; 
Board of Control (4); “W” Club; President 
Associated Students; Oval Club; Fir Tree 

Society. 


J. FRASER CAMERON 
Civil Engineering Seattle 
Phi Kappa 


Y. M. C. A. Cabinet (1, 2, 3); Senior Booth 
Committee: Sophomore Cross Country. 


LOIS CAMPBELL 


Science Seattle 


HERBERT FLORIAN CANFIELD 


Engineering Seattle 
Theta Chi 


ERNEST C. CARR 
Electrical Engineering Seattle 
Acacia 
Associate Member A. I. E. E. 
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EMMETT R. CARROLL, Jr. 


Science Seattle 


ALBERT ALEXANDER CARSON 


Law Seattle 
Kappa Sigma, Phi Delta Phi 


CLARENCE CHAMBERS 


Centralia 
Pi Kappa Alpha 


KEE H. CHIN 
Civil Engineering Seattle 
Cosmopolitan Club; Civil Engineering Society. 


ELNORA CHRISTENSEN 


Science Tacoma 
Alpha Xi Delta 


HANS CHRISTENSEN 


Liberal Arts Olympia 
Delta Kappa Epsilon 


Orchestra (1, 2, 3, 4). 
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IOLENE CHRISTENSEN 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 
Alpha Xi Delta 


FLORENCE CLARKE 


Liberal Arts Olympia 
Chi Omega 
Campus Day Staff (1); Crew (2); University 
Orchestra. 


COLIN C. CLEMENTS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Sigma Chi, Sigma Upsilon 


Daily Staff; Tyee Staff; Assistant Editor Wash- 
ingtonian; Mask and Quill. 


CHARLES ROLLITT COE 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Upsilon 

Mask and Quill. 


EVA MARSDEN COLE 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Sigma Kappa 
Chorus; Y. W. C. A. (1, 2, 3, 4). 


ESTHER COLEMAN 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 
Theta Sigma Phi 


University Orchestra (1, 2, 3, 4); Daily Staff 
(3, 4) 
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MARIE ANNA COLLINS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


OPAL H. COLLINS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Kla-How-Yah (1, 2, 3, 4); Y. W. C. A.; Track 
Team. 


LOU CONDRON 


Science Hoquiam 
Chi Omega . 
Hockey (2, 3); Basketball (2, 3); Women's 
Athletic Association; Secretary Class (3); 
Junior Prom Committee; Campus Day Staff 
kan 3); Vice President Home Economics 
Club. 


LEWIS C. CONNER 


Liberal Arts Everett 


Phi Kappa Psi, Sigma Delta Chi 
Class Treasurer (1); Sophomore Representative 
Board of Control (2); Cadet Ball Committee 
(2); Student Football Manager (2); Circu- 
lation Manager Daily (2); Business Manager 
Daily (4); Oval Club. 


MARY CECELIA COSTELLO 
Liberal Arts Burke, Idaho 


FRANCES GERTRUDE COUGHLIN 
Science Spokane 
Baseball (3); Hockey Team (4). 
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FRANCES ANN CRAIG 
Liberal Arts Knob Noster, Mo. 
Alpha Gamma Delta 
Home Economics Club; Red Domino; Y. W. 
C. A.; Junior Vaudeville, 


SEAMORE A. CRANDALL 


Mining Tacoma 
Theta Xi 
Member A. I. M. E.; Mines Society. 


EDWARD IRWIN CRAWFORD 


Science Seattle 


INEZ CRIPPEN 
Liberal Arts Spokane 
Alpha Chi Omega 


MELZAR H. CUSHING 


Beta Theta Pi 


Seattle 


HAROLD M. DAKIN 
Law Ferndale 
Entered from Hamline University (2). 
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DOROTHY de LAPINE DARRIN 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


RUTH GENEVIEVE DAVIS 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 


DOROTHY DAVISON 
Science Seattle 
Alpha Gamma Delta 
Home Economics Club; Y. W. C. A. 


MARTIN DEGGELLER 


Civil Engineering Chehalis 


LEO A. DE MERCHANT 


Science Oroville 


WALCOTT DENNIS 


Engineering Seattle 
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MADGE D. DENNY 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Delta Gamma 


Sophomore Social Committee; Y. W. C, A, 


GORDON H. DICKSON 
Law Seattle 
Sigma Chi 

Scabbard and Blade; Board of Control (3); 
Wrestling (1, 2, 3, 4); Captain; Colonel 
Cadets; Officers’ Club; “W” Club; Chairman 
Cadet Ball Committee (3); Chairman Cadet 
Day Committee (4); Cross Country (1, 2, 
3, 4). 


| GEORGE DILL 
Liberal Arts Bellingham 
Cross Country (i, 2, 3, 4); Track (2, 3, 4); 
Varsity Ball Committee (3); Chairman Ju- 
nior Day Committee; Board of Control (3); 
Class President (4); Oval Club. 


CHARLES TENNY DONWORTH 


Law Seattle 
Psi Upsilon, Phi Delta Phi 
A, B. Yale University. 


EDGAR M. DRAPER 


Liberal Arts Ontario, Oregon 
Pi Tau Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa 


Seavbard and Blade; Lieutenant Colonel in 
Cadet Corps; Secretary Officers’ Club (4); 
Senior Scholar; Military “W.” 


CARL ZENO DRAVES 
Engineering Seattle 
Theta Chi, Phi Lamba Upsilen 


Scabbard and Blade; Chairman Cadet Ball (4); 
President Officers’ Club. 


SAMUEL MARION DRIVER 
Law Wamic, Oregon 
Kappa Sigma, Phi Delta Phi 


Varsity Wrestling Team (2); Varsity Debating 
Team (2); Member Board of Control (3); 
Oval Club; Oregon Club. 


CAMILLA KENNON DUNBAR 


Science North Yakima 
Pi Beta Phi 


Chorus, (1, 2, 8, 4); Y. W. C.-A; Hockey 
Team (4); Campus Day Committee (1). 


HAROLD A. DURFEE 


Forestry Los Angeles, Cal. 
Theta Delta Chi, Xi Sigma Pi 
Track (1, 2). 


LLOYD BUTLER DYSART 


Liberal Arts Centralia 
Sigma Nu 


MARTIN HAMILTON EASTON 
Law Seattle 


Kappa Sigma, Phi Delta Phi, A. B., University 
of Washington 


MARY MARGARET EATON 


Science Drummond, Montana 
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CARROLL M. EBRIGHT 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Alpha Tau Omega 


ROBERT WALDERMAN ELLISON 
Chemical Engineering Seattle 


Phi Kappa Psi, Tau Beta Pi, Phi Lamba 
Upsilon 


RUTH ENTZ 


Science Seattle 


Vice President Women’s Athletic Association; 
Hockey (2, 3, 4); Basketball (2, 3): Track 
(2); Baseball (1, 2); Crew (4); Women’s 
“wW” Club; County Fair Committee (3). 


ALBERT MERRILL FARMER 
Civil Engineering Seattle 


RALPH B. FAULKNOR 


Science Aberdeen 
Phi Gamma Delta 


ISABEL FITTS 


Science Seattle 
Delta Delta Delta 
Home Economics Social Committee (4); 1915 
Senior Girl’s Kirmess. 
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HAROLD D. FOWLER 


Civil Engineering 


PAUL WARREN FRAME 


Science Seattle 


EDWARD S. FRANKLIN 
Law Seattle 
Phi Alpha Delta 
Cadet Bail Committee (2); Junior Prom Com- 
mittee; Associate Editor Daily (3, 4); Asso- 
ciate Editor Tyee (3, 5); Assistant Editor 
Tyee (4); Senior Council (4); Vice Presi- 
dent Washington Law Association (5); Oval 
Club; Senior Farewell Committee (4). 


DORA ELIZABETH FREDSON 


Science Shelton 
Alpha Chi Omega 


EILENE FRENCH 
Fine Arts Seattle 
Mu Phi Epsilon, Phi Beta Kappa 


Secretary Athena Debating Club (2); President 
Athena (4); Soloist “Holy City” and “Golden 
Legend”; Secretary Mask and Quill. 


BERNARD FREYD 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
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W. R. GAILEY 


Chemical Engineering Seattle 
Phi Lamba Upsilon, Tau Beta Pi 
Captain Cadets (3); Officers Club (2, 3). 


CELIA LOUISE GERHARDT 


Science Seattle 


ROSEWELL S. GILLETTE 


Enzineering Orondo 


RUTH GLEASON 


Science Seattle 


GAYLORD WILSON GREENE 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Acacia, Phi Delta Kappa 


RAY R. GREENWOOD 


Law Seattle 
Delta Chi 


Daily Staff (1); Class President (2); Oregon- 
Washington Debate (3); Oregon-Washington 
Oratorical Contest (3); Treasurer Washing- 
ton Law Association (3); Washington-Reed 
Debate (3); President University Dramatic 
Association (4); President Washington Law 
Association (4), 
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ARTHUR GUNN, Jr. 


Science Wenatchee 


HERMAN M. GUSTAFSON 


Engineering Everett 


MERLE L. HALL 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


Y, W. C. A. (1, 2, 3, 4); Secretary-Treasurer 
Deutscher Verein (2); Kla-How-Yah. 


RHEA R. HAYNES 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


HARRY F. HEATH 
Science Dryad 
Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Beta Kappa 


President Kahpho Commons Club; Executive 
Council W. I. U.; Chorus. 


BIRDIE HEDGES 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
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JEROME T. HEERMANS 


Liberal Arts Olympia 
Beta Theta Pi 


LLOYD PETERSON HENDERSON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


SOL A. HERZOG 
Liberal Arts Portland, Oregon 
Tau Kappa Alpha 


Varsity Debate (1, 2); President Menorah So- 
ciety; Secretary Debating Council; Executive 
Board Independent Union; Judge Alfred Bat- 
tle Prize. 


DOROTHY HESS 
Science Seattle 
Sigma Kappa, Delta Phi 


President Sacajawea Debating Club; Crew 
(3, 4); “W” in Debate. 


HUBERT GRIDLEY HIGGINS 


Science Vancouver 


NORMAN HOWARD HILL 
Civil Engineering Seattle 
Sigma Chi, Tau Beta Pi, Tyes Tyon 
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LILLIE HOFMEISTER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


KATHLEEN HOLLAND 
Liberal Arts Davenport 


MARY VIRGINIA HOOPER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Kappa Kappa Gamma 


HUBERT U. HOPKINS 
Chemical Engineering Seattle 
Phi Lamba Upsilon 


Scabbard and Blade; President Officers’ Club 
(4); Cadet Ball Committee (1, 2, 3); Chair- 
man (4);°Colonel Cadets. 


PERSIS MARGARET HORTON 
Fine Arts Seattle 


RUSSELL B. HORTON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Alpha Tau Omega 
President Boxing Club (3, 4); Varsity Ball 
Committee (3); Chairman Junior Prom 
Committee; Chairman Varsity Ball Com- 
mittee (4). 
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RAY C. HUNT 
Mining Engineering North Yakima 
Delta Upsilon 


Football (1, 2, 3, 4); Captain (4); Big “W” 
Club; Oval Club. 


HELEN HUSTON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Kappa Kappa Gamma 


JAMES F. HUTTON 


Forestry Portland, Oregon 
Xi Sigma Pi 
Football (2, 3, 4); Crew (2, 3, 4); Varsity 
3oat Club. 


EARLE C. HUTCHINSON 
Pharmacy Port Townsend 
Theta Chi, Kappa Psi 


ETHEL PEARL IVEY 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


JULIA A. JACOBSON 
Science Seattle 
Chorus (2, 3, 4); Y. W. ©. A. (4). 
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ARTHUR RUDOLPH JERBERT 
Science Seattle 
Phi Beta Kappa 


FANNIE JOHNSON 


Liberal Arts Great Falls, Montana 


GEORGE E. JOHNSON 


Civil Engineering Seattle 
Tau Beta Pi 
Captain Cadets; Military “W” (3). 


JACK KELLIHER 


Mining Engineering Ilwaco 
Alpha Sigma Phi 

Glee Club (2, 3, 4); Dramatic Association; 
Mask and Quill; Senior Soiree. 


CHARLOTTE ESTELLE KELLOGG 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 


SAMUEL P. KELLY 
Liberal Arts Belling am 
Delta Kappa Epsilon 
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ERMAN A. KING 


Law Whitehall, Montana 
A, B., Illinois Wesleyan University 


BEATRICE KITTRELL 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


ARTHUR KOLSTAD 
Liberal Arts East Stanwood 


ADA M. KRAUS 


Science Seattle 
Alpha Omicron Pi 


Home Economics Club. 


ETHEL MARGARET KRAUS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Alpha Omicron Pi 


Women’s Athletic Association (4); Crew (3); 
Hockey (4); Y. W. OC. A.; Social Service 
Committee (3, 4), 


JAMES A. LAUGHLIN 


Law Mt. Vernon 
Delta Chi 
Senior Farewell Committee (3); Wrestling 
Squad. 
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ETHEL JOSEPHINE LA VIOLETTE 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


HELEN RICHARDS LATHE 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


ARTHUR R. LINDBURG 
Law Seattle 
Phi Gamma Delta 


OLGA LISKA 


Science Seattle 


VICTORIA McLEAN 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Delta Delta Delta 


JESSE F. LEVERICH 
Pharmacy Olympia 
Theta Chi, Kappa Psi 

Mardolin Club (2). 
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LORETTA LOHMANN 


Fine Arts Chinook, Montana 
Kappa Alpha Theta 


NELL FRANCES LOVELY 


Fine Arts Arlington 
Alpha Gamma Delta, Mu Phi Epsilon 


“Ermine”; “Little Tycoon"; Vice President 
Italian Club. 


EDITH LUNGREEN 
Science Seattle 
Women’s Athletic Association; Y. W. C. A.; 
Hockey Team (2); Home Economies Club; 
Vice President Scandinavian Club (4); Kla- 
How-Yah. 


LOIS McBRIDE 
Science Seattle 


Gamma Phi Beta; Phi Beta Kappa 
Tolo Club. 


HELENA RILLA McCLELLAN 


Science Steilacoom 


GRACE McDONALD 


Law Seattle 


A. B. Wellesley College; Secretary-Treasurer 
Washington Law Association (3); Chairman 
Women's Informal; Chairman County Fair 
Committee (3); Tolo Club. 
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BRUCE MacDOUGALL 
Law Seattle 
Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Alpha Delta 


Scabbard and Blade; Band Leader, Mandolin 
Club; Oval Club. 


J. CLINTON McDOUGALL 
Electrical Engineering Seattle 
Theta Xi 
Student Member A. I. E. E.; Cross Country 

(2, 3). 


MARY E. McENTEE 
Liberal Arts Spokane 
Pi Beta Phi 
English Club (2, 3, 4); Secretary (3); Junior 
Prom Committee; Junior Vaudeville Commit- 
tee; Chairman Women's League Social Com- 
mittee; *Erminie". 


ENOLA McINTYRE 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 
Kappa Alpha Theta 
Hockey (1, 2, 3); Crew (2, 3); Women's 
Athletic Association; Mask and Quill; Dra- 
matie Association; Junior Vaudeville. 


IVA VIRGINIA McKAY 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Delta Delta Delta 
Home Economics Club; Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation; Campus Day Committee (1, 2); 
County Fair Committee (1). 


ERNEST EDWARD McKEEN 
Electrical Engineering Ridgefield 
Pi Kappa Alpba 

Basketball (3); Member A. I. E. E. 


DONALD GRANT McLEOD 
Mining Engineering Tacoma 


Class Football (1, 2, 3, 4); Captain Class 
Football (4). 


EDWIN LOCKWOOD MacLEAN 
Law Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Yale Book and Gavel, Phi Alpha Delta 


Coach Washington Junior Class Football. En- 
tered from Yale University, 


JOSEPH P. McMURTREY 
Law Troy, Montana 
President Lewis Hall. 


ALETHA SOPHIA McPHEE 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Delta Phi 
Varsity Debate (2); Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation; Kla-How-Yah Treasurer (2, 3); Se- 
nior Representative (4); Secretary Mask and 
Quill. 


HENRY WILLIAM McROBBIE 


Electrical Engineering Seattle 


Chairman Washingtonian Electrical Committee 
(2); General Chairman Engineering Open 
House; Chairman University Branch of A. I. 


ARCHIE M. MAJOR 
Law Seattle 


Phi Delta Theta, Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Delta 
Phi 


A. B. University of Washington 
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FRANK B. MALLOY 
Waterville 
Delta Chi 


RALPH WILLARD MALLOY 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Delta Chi 


Baschall (1, 2, 3); Track (3). 


JOHN HENRY MARTIN 
Science Seattle 


GEORGE EUGENE MATHIEU 


Law Seattle 
Phi Kappa Psi, Phi Delta Phi 
Sophomore Social Committee; Class Yell Leader 
(2, 3, 4); Yell King; Treasurer Junior Class; 
Dramatic Club; Chairman Junior Prom Com- 
mittee; Oval Club. 


BEATRICE MERCER 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Kappa Alpha Theta 


RUTH EVELYN MERLING 
Science Seattle 
Iota Sigma Pi, Phi Beta Kappa 


Kla-How-Yah; Senior Scholar; Senior Repre- 
sentative Kla-How-Yah Board. 
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LOTTIE ELSIE MILLAY 
Liberal Arts Chewelah 


ALICE MILLER 
Education Snohomish 
Achoth 


Treasurer Athena Debating Club; Campus Day 
Staff; Women’s Athletic Association; Wom- 
en’s “W” Club; Vice President Women’s 
League; President Kla-How-Yah. 


E. CLARENCE MILLER 
Engineering Seattle 


CLETUS L. MINAHAN 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Phi Kappa 


1916 Freshmen Crew; Varsity Crew Squad 
(1, 2, 3, 4); Varsity Boat Club (1, 2, 3, 4); 
Junior Prom Committee (3). 


GRACE EDITH MINER 
Liberal Arts Colville 


WESLEY MINNIS 


Science Seattle 
Phi Beta Kappa 
President Badger Debating Club (4); Senior 
Scholar, 
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VALEDA LOUISE MONGERSON 
Liberal Arts St. Charles, Ill. 


ELIZABETH MOREHEAD 
Liberal Arts Nahcotta 


MONA MARGARET MORGAN 


Science Marysville 


H. LOREN MORRISON 
Anacortes 
Phi Kappa Psi, Phi Delta Phi 


LILY MORRISON 
Liberal Arts Bellingham 


MICHAEL J. NAIMY 
Liberal Arts Walla Walla 
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VICTOR NELSON 


Chemical Engineering Seattle 


MATHEW STUART NORRIS 


Law Burlington 
Delta Chi 


Football (2, 3); Junior Girl’s Vaudeville. 


JOE NORTON 


Liberal Arts Mt. Vernon 
Delta Chi 


JOHN E. NORTON 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 


AGNES E. O’CONNELL 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 


CARRIE ELVIDA OLESON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Alpha Gamma Delta 


County Fair Committee; Y. W. C. A.; Junior- 
Senior Picnic Committee; President Pan- 
Hellenic. 
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AMY CATHERINE OLMSTED 
Liberal Arts Enterprise, Oregon 
Alpha Gamma Delta 


Ensemble Club; Junior Vaudeville Committee; 
Junior Informal Committee; Y. W. C. A. 
Cabinet; Senior Vice President; Chorus. 


OSCAR E. OLSON 


Science Lindsborg, Kansas 


JAMES PHILIP O’NEILL 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Sigma Delta Chi 

Daily Staff; Tyee Staff. 


RAYMOND E. O’NEILL 
Chemical Engineering Seattle 


Phi Lamba Upsilon, Tau Beta Pi 
Captain Cadets (2); Officers’ Club. 


HERTHA O’NEIL 
Science Castle Rock 
Delta Zeta 
Women’s Athletic Association; Crew (4); Bas- 
ket-ball (1); Senior Booth Committee; Treas- 
urer Sacajawea Debating Club (3). 


ARNOLD ERWIN OSTERBERG 


Chemical Engineering Seattle 
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CARL E. OSTRANDER 


Pharmacy Dillon, Montana 
Phi Kappa Psi, Kappa Psi 
Dramatic Association; Crew (1); Football (2). 


HENRY OSTRANDER 


Pharmacy Dillon, Montana 
Phi Kappa Psi 


Dramatic Association (3, 4); Pharmacy Club. 


SUSIE BOONE PAIGE 


Science Portland, Oregon 
Alpha Omicron Pi, Phi Beta Kappa 
Sacajawea Debating Club (2, 3, 4); Y. W. C. A. 


Treasurer (4); Co-ed Informal Committee; 
Women’s Athletic Association. 


MARIE FLOWERS PARR 


Home Economics Seattle 
Alpha Xi Delta 


Junior Informal Committee; Senior Women's 
Kirmess; Orchestra (1, 2, 3, 4). 


YSABEL PATTON 


Science Hoquiam 
Kappa Alpha Theta 


Dramatie Association; Red Domino; Baseball 
(2); Crew (3); Track (3); Campus Day 
Committee; Women’s Athletic Association; 
Senior Class Secretary. 


FREDERICK LOUIS PEDERSON 
Liberal Arts Skagway, Alaska 
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ELSABETTA CARINA PENNELL 


Science Seattle 
Iota Sigma Pi; Phi Beta Kappa 
Y, W. C, A.; Home Economics Club. 


ESTHER STUART PERINE 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Kappa Kappa Gamma 


Y. W. C. A. Finance and Membership Commit- 
tee; Senior County Fair Committee. 


HOWARD W. PETERS 
Civil Engineering Bellingham 
Pi Tau Upsilon 


Vice President Civil Engineering Society; Se- 
nior Football, 


GENEVA PETERSON 


Science Seattle 


EARL R. PILGRIM 
Mining Seattle 


Theta Xi 
Mines Society; Cross Country Team (1, 2, 3); 


Captain (3); Engineers Open House. 


FRED S. PORTER 
Mining Seattle 
Phi Kappa 
Wrestling (3); Football (3, 4); Vice Presi- 
dent Mining Society (3); President Mining 
Society. . 
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MABEL POTTER 


Liberal Arts Blaine 
Alpha Omicron Pi 


Home Economics Club. 


SARGENT G. POWELL 


Science Seattle 
Phi Lamba Upsilon 


JOHAN WILLEM PRINS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


JOEL J. PRYDE 


Liberal Arts Hoquiam 


CARL W. PYLE 


Engineering Wenatchee 


ANTOINETTE REHMKE 


Fine Arts Ellensburg 


President Girl’s Club (2); Campus Day Staff 
(1, 2, 3, 4); Varsity Ball Committee (3, 4); 
Women’s “W” Club (4); Basket Ball (1, 
2, 3); Hockey (1, 2, 3); Crew (3); Track 
(3); World’s High Jump Record (3); Presi- 
dent Women’s Athletic Association. 
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RUTH MARGARET REYNOLDS 
Liberal Arts Chehalis 


JOHN S. RICHARDS 
Liberal Arts North Yakima 


RUSSELL B. RING 
Civii Engineering Seattle 
Pi Tau Upsilon 


Scabbard and Blade; Military “W”; Secretary 
Officers Club (3); Vice President Officers 
Club. 


GEORGE W. ROBERTS 
Walla Walla 


Sigma Nu 


RALPH ROBINSON 
Law Spokane 
Phi Gamma Delta, Phi Alpha Delta 


Basket Ball (1, 2, 3, 4); Baseball (2); Presi- 
dent Spokane Club; President Fir Tree; Oval 
Club. 


ESTELLA E. ROBINSON 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 
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MAUDE ISABEL ROBINSON 
Science Seattle 


GERTRUDE ROSE 
Science "Seattle 
Delta Delta Delta 
Women’s Athletie Association; Vice President 
Athena Debating Club; Y. W. C. A.; Senior 
Memorial Committee; Women’s League Presi- 
dent; Tolo Club. 


RHEA RUPERT 
Liberal Arts Aberdeen 
Chi Omega 

Hockey (1, 2, 3, 4); Basket Ball (1, 2, 3); 
Women's Athletic Association; Sophomore 
Representative Women’s League; President 
Junior Girl’s Ulub; Secretary Grays Harbor 
Club (3); Junior Vaudeville Committee; Tolo 
Club. 


ROGER WILLIAM RYAN 


Science Auburn 


GRACE M. SABOE 


Delta Delta Delta 


Science 


ROBERT FRANKLIN SANDALL 
Law York, Nebraska 
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FRANK S. SALISBURY 
Liberal Arts Farmington 


LUCILLE SAUNDERS 


Science Seattle 
Achoth 


Y. W. C. A.; Home Economics Club (2, 3, 4); 
Kla-How- Yah. 


DIXON SCHIVELY 
Mechanical Engineering Seattle 
Phi Delta Theta 


Foothall (4, 5); Track (4); Basket Ball (2, 
3, 4, 5); Varsity Basket Ball (5); Chair- 
man Engineer Open House Committee (5); 
Fir Tree. 


JOHN SCHOPPER 
Liberal Arts Eudora, Kansas 


ELIZABETH SCHUMAKER 


Fine Arts Sultan 
Pi Beta Phi, Mu Phi Epsilon 


Women’s League Point System Committee; 
Mask and Quill -(3, 4). 


BETH SCUDDER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
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IRENE SEAL 
Liberal Arts Colville 


MARJORIE DEE SEIBERT 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


ISABEL SELIG 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


CLARE WILDE SEXSMITH 
Science Seattle 


W. EARL SHANLEY 
Electrical Engineering Bellingham 
Theta Chi 


Football (1, 2); Basket Ball (3, 4); Varsity 
(4); Sargeant Major of Cadets; 
. E. E, 


MARY MADELINE SHEEHAN 


Liberal Arts Walla Walla 
Alpha Xi Delta 


Secretary Sacajawea Debating Club; Secretary 
Newman Club. 
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ETHELYN SHIPLEY 
Science Seattle 
Alpha Gamma Delta 


Vice President Y. W. C. A.; Delegate to Na- 
tional Student Volunteer Convention; County 
Fair Committee; Senior Council; Secretary 
A. S. U. W.; Tolo Club. 


CLARENCE H. SHIVVERS 


Liberal Arts Tacoma 
Phi Kappa, Sigma Delta Chi 


Glee Club (1); Treasurer Tacoma Club; Daily 
Staff (2, 3, 4); Senior Memorial Committee. 


EDITH SIFTON 
Science Seattle 
Alpha Omicron Pi, Phi Beta Kappa 
Mathematics Club. 


MAX SILVER 
Liberal Arts 


LIBBIE SILVERSTONE 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


STEWART L. SIMPSON 


Mechanical Engineering Seattle 
Acacia 


Basket Ball (1); Junior Day Committee; Se- 
nior Memorial Committee. 
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LILLIAN LOUISE SIMSON 


Liberal Arts Nome, Alaska 


ALICE SMITH 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


GEORGE SHERMAN SMITH 
Electrical Engineering Centralia 
Tau Beta Pi 

Secretary A. I. E. E. 


HARRIET SMITH 
Liberal Arts Tacoma 
Gamma Phi Beta 
Sophomore Social Committee, 


MARION SOUTHARD 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Sigma Kappa 
Basket Ball (1, 2, 3); Hockey (2, 3); Crew 
(8, 4); Captain Crew (4); Women’s Ath- 
letic Association; Junior Jinx Committee; 


County Fair Committee (4); President 
Italian Club (2); Tolo Club. 


KENNETH JESSE SOULE 


Science Seattle 
Phi Lamba Upsilon 
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JOE M. SOWERS 
Science Sunnyside 
Sigma Chi, Pi Ma Chi 


Class Athletics. 


EUNICE A. SPENCER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Phi Beta Kappa 


Kla-How-Yah; Cabinet Y. W. C. A.; Treasurer 
(3); Vice President (4); County Fair Com- 
mittee; Junior-Senior Picnic Committee; 
Tolo Club. 


HOLLISTER SPRAGUE 


Mining Seattle 
Delta Upsilon, Tau Beta Pi 


CLARK ALFRED SQUIRE 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Delta Upsilon, Sigma Delta Chi 


Sporting Editor Daily (3); Associate Editor 
(4); Assistant Sporting Editor Tyee; Sport- 
ing Editor Tyee (4); Vice President Uni- 
versity Press Club; Editor Daily. 


HENRY B. STERNBERG 


Forestry Seattle 


MAY STEWART 


Science Tacoma 
Chi Omega, Phi Beta Kappa 
Hockey (2, 4); Women’s Athletic Association; 
County Fair Committee (3, 4); Junior Day 
Committee; Senior Soiree Committee; Vice 
President Tacoma Club (4); Tolo Club. 
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ARTHUR STRANDBERG 
Civil Engineering Seattle 
Phi Kappa Psi 
Captain Sophomore Basket Ball. 


PEARL ETTA SUTTER 


Science Seattle 


MARTHA TAYLOR 
Science Seattle 
Pi Beta Phi 
Y, W. C. A. Social Service Committee; 1915 
Commencement Committee; Montana Club 
Cl: 2, 3, 4, ©). 


GEZINA THOMAS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Gamma Phi Beta, Phi Beta Kappa 
Women’s Athletic Association; Treasurer (4); 
Athena Debating Club (1, 2, 3, 4); Vice 
President (3); Treasurer Junior Girl's Club 
(3); Hockey (3, 4); Junior Informal Com- 
mittee, 


LUCILE THOMAS 
Science Seattle 
Alpha Phi 


ALEXANDER THOMSON 


Engineering Seattle 
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ALICIA GENEVIEVE THOMPSON 
Fine Arts North Yakima 
Kappa Kappa Gamma, Mu Phi Epsilon 

Y. W. ©. A.; Chorus. 


GUY W. THOMPSON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Theta Delta Chi 
Varsity Baseball (1, 2, 3); Captain Baseball 
(4); ane Junior Class; Secretary Big 
“W” Club, 


LEONARD R. THOMPSON 
Science Everett 
Beta Theta Pi 


RUTH THOMPSON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


Kappa Kappa Gamma, Theta Sigma Phi 
Daily Staff (2, 3, 4); Women’s Athletic Editor 
Tyee (3); Editor Tyee (4). 


MARY TODD 


Science Seattle 
Sigma Kappa 


Women's Athletic Association; Crew (4); 
Hockey (3); Track (2); Baseball (3). 


WILLIAM PHELPS TOTTEN 
Law Seattle 


Washingtonian Executive Board; President In- 
dependent Union. 
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JAMES TOY 
Chemical Engineering Portland, Oregon 
Phi Lamba Upsilon 


Cosmopolitan Club; Y. M. C. A. Cabinet (4); 
Chinese Students Club, 


JOSEPH PLATT TRACY 
Law Seattle 
"A. M., Monmouth College. 


WALTER WILLIAM TUTTLE 


Engineering Harper 


EWART STEELE UPPER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


ROBERT BOWMAN VAN HORN 


Chemical Engineering Oakland, California 
Pi Tau Upsilon 
Class Football (3, 4); Secretary-Treasurer En- 
gineering Society; President Campus Social 
Committee. 


- DOROTHY WADE 
Science Seattle 
Phi Beta Kappa 
Kla-How-Yah; Y. W. C. A.; Home Economics 
Club; President; Senior Memorial Committee; 
Tolo Club. 
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JAMES R. WALLIN 
Seattle 


MARY WALSH 
Science Wenatchee 
Alpha Xi Delta 

Dramatic Association; Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation; County Fair Committee (3, 4); 
Senior Kirmess; Women’s League Cabinet; 
Senior Council; Chairman Point System Com- 
mittee, 


MARY BLANCHE WALSTAD 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Phi Beta Kappa 


RUTH EASTERDAY WARREN 


Science Fort Morgan, Colorado 
Alpha Phi 


PHIL WEIS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Sigma Chi, Tau Kappa Alpha 
Varsity Debate (2); President Badger Debate 
Club; Treasurer Y. M. C. A.; Treasurer Se- 
nior Class; Oval Club. 


MARION WHITLOCK 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Chi Omega 
Vice President Women’s Athletic Association 
(3); Hockey (1, 2, 3); Crew (3); Presi- 
dent Classical Club (3, 4). 
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W. HARRISON WHITTIER 


Mining a Seattle 
eta Xi 


Junior Member A. I. M. E.; Mines Society. 


CLARK E. WILL 
Mining Seattle 
Delta Tau Delta 


Freshman Crew; Varsity Crew (2, 3, 4); “W” 
Club; Oval Club. 


ETHEL COMBS WILLARD 
Science Seattle 
Achoth 


ANNE JANE WILLIAMS 


Liberal Arts Butte, Montana 
Delta Delta Delta 


WALTER W. WILLIAMS 


Chemical Engineering Seattle 
Sigma Chi, Phi Lamba Upsilon, Tau Beta Pi, 
Phi Beta Kappa 
President Y. M. C. A.; President of Senior 
Council; Lord High Chimer; Wrestling Team; 

Oval Club. 


ELLA WINSLOW 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Gamma Phi Beta, Phi Beta Kappa 
Senior Scholar; Red Domino; Junior Vaudeville. 
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EARL H. WINTER 
Law Everett 
Theta Chi 
Officers Club; Second Lieutenant Cadets. 


RALPH S. WITTENBERG 


Liberal Arts Portland, Oregon 
Acacia 


Football (3); Oregon Club. 


MADELINE E. WOODWORTH 


Liberal Arts Seattle 
Alpha Xi Delta 


Dramatic Club; Junior Vaudeville; Junior Play. 


MARIETTE WORTHINGTON 


Liberal Arts Quilcene 
Phi Beta Kappa 


Women’s Athletic Association (2, 3, 4); Cap- 
tain Hockey Team (4); Secretary Classical 
Club (3); Y. W. C. A. 


BESSIE YERGER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
Girls’ Crew (3, 4); All-Star Varsity Crew (4). 


MASA YOSKIOKA 


Engineering Seattle 
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CLAIRE LAIL AKE 
Mountain Home, Idaho 
Delta Delta Delta. 


BORIS ARONOW 


Science 


Law Seattle 


LL. B., University of Moscow, Russia; M. D., 
Rossosk University, Russia. 


HARRY M. BARDIN 


Eieetrieal Engineering 


CATHERINE BAXTER 
-Liberal Arts 


Seattle 


Seattle 
Kappa Kappa Gamma 


ROBERT FREDERICK BOWN 
Liberal Arts Tacoma 


ETHAN ALLAN BRIDGMAN 
Mines Richmond Beach 


LELAND PENNOCK BROWN 
Liberal Arts Auburn 
CLARA BRYAN 


Education Montesano 


FRANK JONES CLARK 
Education 
KATHERINE COLEY 
Liberal Arts 
EDNA ELIZA CONNORS 


Education 


Seattle 


Seattle 


Seattle 
LEO DASHLEY 
Engineering 
LLOYD L. DAVIS 


Chemical Engineering 
Phi Lamba Upsilon 


Seattle 


Bellingham 
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J. ARTHUR YOUNG 


Science Seattle 


HENRY ZIMMERMAN 
Chemical Engineering 
Phi Kappa Psi 


Crew (2, 3, 4); Varsity Captain (4); Fresh- 
men Football; Varsity Boat Club; Big “W” 
Club; Oval Club. 


Everett 


FRED L, DELKIN 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


Mask and Quill; President English Club; Asso- 
ciate Editor Washingtonian. 


GRACE THOMPSON DOWLING 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


THOMAS DRISCOLL, Jr. 
Civil Engineering 
EMILY DUBUQUE 
Liberal Arts 


HAROLD G. FORAN 


Bremerton 


Seattle 


Science Seattle 


Sigma Nu 
Vice President of the A. S. U. W. 


ALBERT L. GIBERTSON 
Liberal Arts 


ARTHUR S. GIST 


Seattle 


Education Seattle 


ISABEL GRAY 


Science Spokane 


CLAUDE HALLAN 


Engineering Monroe 


EDWARD WILLIAM HOFFMAN 
Education Seattle 


MINNIE LORNA JOHNSON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


Phi Beta Kappa 
HAZEL JONES 


Liberal Arts Seattle 


Pi Beta Phi 
Baseball (1, 2); Sophomore Social Committee; 
Women’s Athletic Association (2, 3, 4); 
President Y. W. C. A.; President Junior 
Girl’s Club; Senior Memorial Committee 


LYNUS A. KIBBE 
Liberal Arts Olympia 
HELENA LACOCK 
Science Seattle 
EDWIN O. LEADER 
Portland, Oregon 
Delta Upsilon, Phi Alpha Delta 


Crew; Football Team; Baseball Team; Oval 
Club; Fir Tree. 


Law 


ELMER W. LEADER 
Portland, Oregon 
Delta Upsilon, Phi Alpha Delta 


Crew; Football Team; Baseball Team; 
Club; Fir Tree. 


Law 


Oval 


IRMA LINDSAY 
Liberal Arts 


Chi Omega, Phi Beta Kappa 


Seattle 


RALPH D. MAJOR 


Phi Delta Theta 
A. B. University of Washington 


Seattle 


CLARENCE MALMO 

Liberal Arts Seattle 

University of Washington Daily (1); Lieutenant 
Cadets (1); Cadet Officers’ Club (1, 2); 
Treasurer Badger Debating Club (2); Chair- 
man Committee Class Contests (2); Cap- 
tain Cadets (2); President Badger Debating 
Club (3); Chairman Class Memorial Com- 
mittee (3); President Debating Associa- 
tion (3). 


ROY L. MARYATT 
Civil Engineering 
Sigma Chi, Tau Beta Pi, Tyes Tyon 


President Senior Class; Chairman Junior 
Prom; Y. M. C. A. Cabinet (5); Mandolin 
Club (1, 2, 3, 4, 5); Oval Club. 


Seattle 


ERNA MEERSCHEIDT 


Liberal Arts Seattle 

Gamma Phi Beta 

Y. W. ©. A.; Secretary-Treasurer Freshmen 
Girl’s Club; Secretary Pan-Hellenic; Treas- 
urer Home Economics Club; Treasurer Saca- 
jawea Debating Club; Advisory Board Wom- 
en’s Athletic Association. 


MARJORIE E. MINNIS 


Liberal Arts Seattle 


GEORGE K. NAKASAWA 


Engineering Seattle 


NANCY CELIA NEIGHBORS 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
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WILLIAM ROBERT NICHOLS 
Liberal Arts Tacoma 
ORIN J. OLIPHANT 


Liberal Arts Elberton 


Phi Beta Kappa 


ARTHUR E. OOGHE 


Liberal Arts Seattle 


MRS. Le FAY PACKARD 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
+ FLORA ETTA SALLADAY 
Liberal Arts Seattle 
KARL J. SCHMAELZLE 
Forestry Seattle 
Xi Sigma Pi 
Chairman Social Committee; President Class 
(3); Varsity Ball Committee (3, 4); Class 
Memorial Committee (4); Campus Day Com- 


mittee (3); Washington Executive Board 
(3); Oval Club. 


GEORGE JOSEPH SCHOFIELD 
Mining Engineering Redmond 


ADELINE SMITH 
Liberal Arts 
Phi Beta Kappa 


BENJAMIN L. SNODDY 


Engineering Seattle 


AGNES SALISBURY THOMPSON 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


RUTH TURNER 
Liberal Arts Seattle 


LOUIE WAPATO 


Law Manson 


J. FREDRIK WESTERBERG 
Mill Valley, Cal. 


Science 


FLORENCE M. WILKIE 


Liberal Arts Seattle 


ALFRED S. WILSON 
Phi Beta Kappa 


Mines Seattle 


FRED T. YAMODA 


Engineering Seattle 
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TYEE. STAFF 


Editor-in-Chief—Ruth Thompson 


Associate Board— 
Bryant MacDougall 
Louis Seagrave 
Emil E. Hurja 
Edward Franklin 
Gertrude Barnum 
Sport Editor—Clark Squire; Assistant, 
Tom Dobbs 
Women’s Sport Editor—Marjorie White 
Dramatics—Cornelia Glass 
Society and Music—Dorothy Constantine 
Military—Mathew O’Connor 
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Debate and Oratory—Ray Dumett 
Features— 

Stacy Jones 

Jack Carrigan 


Assistants — 


Dave Cleeland 
Chester Wilson 


Class Editors— 
Freshmen, Richard Haynes 
Sophomores, Roy Rosenthal 
Juniors, Harold Allen 
Seniors, Colin Clements 


Franklin 
Clements 
MacDougall 


Thompson 


Wilson 
Constantine 
Hurja White 
Barnum Seagrave 


Carrigan 
Dumett 
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O’Connor 


Cleeland 
Dobbs 


Allen 
Jones 


Rosenthal 
Haynes 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON DAILY 
FIRST SEMESTER 


Emil Edward Hurja, Editor-in-Chief 
Bryant MacDougall, Managing Editor 
Phil O’Neill, News Editor 


ASSOCIATE BOARD 


Stacy Jones Clark Squire Ruth Thompson 
Harold Allen Louis Seagrave 


COPYREADERS 
Matthew O’Connor ’ Ethel Gies 


Gertrude Barnum Conrad Brevick 


DEPARTMENTS 


Sports— Thomas Dobbs, Editor; Darwin Meisnest, Assistant 
Society—Dorothy Constantine, Editor; Helen Stone, Assistant 
Exchange— Felix Embree 
Music— Gudrun Andersen 
Special Writers—J. Orin Oliphant, Jack Carrigan 


REPORTERS 


Marjorie White Clarence Shivvers . Ed Harwood 

Paul Neill Marie Leghorn Doris Smith 

Winifred Larrison Mary Gleeson Colin Clements 

Edward Condlon Margaret Crahan Esther Coleman 

Byron Christian Alvin Dyer Eleanor Washburn 
Grace McKinney 


BUSINESS STAFF 


Lewis Conner, Manager 
Walter Tuesley, Assistant Manager 


ASSISTANTS 


Fulton Magill Bradford Eyman Carl Wilson 
Walter Potter Donald Coleman Floyd Vammon 


James Read, Circulation Manager 
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Squire Leghorn Allen Stone Christian 
Dyer Crahan MacDougall White Tuesley 
Hurja Barnum Condlon Constantine Dobbs 
Brevick Conner Geis O'Connor Andersen Jones 
Embree Meisnest Carrigan Seagrave Thompson Shivvers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON DAILY 
SECOND SEMESTER 


Clark Squire, Editor-in-Chief 
Bryant MacDougall, Managing Editor 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Harold Allen (Chief) 
Paul Neill J. Orin Oliphant Emil Edward Hurja 
Louis Seagrave Bert Brintnall 


COPYREADERS 


Conrad Brevick (Chief) 
Clarence Shivvers Roy Rosenthal Wilson Schiffer 
Anthony Corbiere Ethel Gies Kirby Torrance 


Jerrine Ramage Felix Embree 


DEPARTMENTS 


Sports— Thomas Dobbs, Editor; Malcolm Moran, Chester Wilson, John Gibson, Assistants 
Society— Gudrun Andersen, Editor; Frances Smith, Assistant 
Personals—Helen Stone, Editor; Isabella Hoffman, Assistant 

Exchange — Darwin Meisnest 
Special Writers—Edward Condlon, Jack Carrigan, Margaret Crahan, Cornelia Glass 


REPORTERS 


Dorothy Constantine George Pierrot Grace McKinney 

Eleanor Washburn Edwin Badger Curtis Shoemaker 

Marjorie Kohlman Marjorie White James Broulette 

Esther Coleman Mark Haas Harold Gieser 

Byron Christian Mike Mitchell Colin Clements 

Frank Dunn David Cleeland Mary Gleeson 
Eber Angle 


BUSINESS STAFF 
Lewis Conner, Manager 
Walter Tuesley, Assistant Manager 
ASSISTANTS 


Fulton Magill Donald Coleman Floyd Vammon 
Walter Potter Carl Wilson 


James Read, Circulation Manager 
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Gibson Moran Shoemaker Potter Schiffer 
Corbiere Haas Magill O'Neil 
Vammon Kohlman Coleman Read Cleeland 
Harwood Engle Coleman Washburn Rosenthal 
Torrence Smith Badger Wilson Hoffman 
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THE WASHINGTONIAN 
Monthly Literary Magazine of A. S. U. W. 


FIRST SEMESTER 
George Hipkoe, Editor 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Colin C. Clements Ford K. Brown Fred Delkin 
Samuel Craig s William Wilson 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Matthew O’Connor, Editor 
Colin C. Clements, Assistant Editor 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Agnes K. Anderson William R. Wilson John Moore 
Edwin H. Badger Cornelia Glass George Hipkoe 
Harold B. Allen Charles Rollitt Coe 

Alfred Baker, Business Manager 
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Schwellenbach Dumett 


DEBATE 


|HE University of Washington has just closed the most brilliant debating season 

Y of its history. Under the leadership of Dean Arthur J. Priest the Washington 
so | debaters entered ten contests and secured nine victories, winning the Women’s 
=— Northwest championship, the International championship, the Northwest Tri- 
angular championship, and, for the first time since 1912, the championship of the 


Pacific Coast. 


Dual League—Washington-Reed 


Resolved: That the military forces of the United States should be substantially 
increased. 
MEANY HALL, JANUARY 14, 1916 

Affırmative— 

Floyd Ellis, "18 

Lewis Schwellenbach, "16 
Negative— 

Clarence Young 

Horace Miller 


Two to one for Washington 


PORTLAND, OREGON, JANUARY 14, 1916 

Affırmative— 

Charles Cohn 

Samuel Weinstein 
Negative— 

Ray Dumett, ’17 

Matthew Hill, "16 

Two to one for Reed 


Corbitt Kastner 


Northwest Triangular League 


Resolved: That a military and naval program embodying the general features 
proposed by President Wilson should be adopted by the United States. 


WASHINGTON-W. S. C. 


Meany Hall, February 24, 1916 

Affırmative— 

Arthur Simon, ’17 

Marsh Corbitt, "17 
Negative— 

Joseph Passonneau 

Thomas Parry 

Two to one for Washington 


WHITMAN-WASHINGTON 
Walla Walla, February 24, 1916 


Affirmative— 
Emery Hoover 
Arthur Lee, 

Negative 
Louis Kastner, "17 
Sol Herzog, *17 


Two to one for Washington 


Weiss Silver 


International League—Washington-British Columbia 


Resolved: That the monarchial form of government is at present more beneficial 
to China than the republican. 


MEANY HALL, FEBRUARY 3, 1916 


Affırmative— 
Ford Brown, *18 
Phil Weiss, *16 
Negative— 
Marion Hatch 
James Galloway 
Unanimous for Washington 


VANCOUVER, B. C., FEBRUARY 3, 1916 
Affirmative— 


Thomas Shearman 
Paul H. Clyde 
Negative— 
Max Silver, "16 
Allan Rickles, ’16 


Unanimous for Washington 
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Dumett Schwellenbach 


Coast Triangular League 


Resolved: That the United States should maintain a navy above third rank in 
fighting efficiency. 


WASHINGTON-OREGON 
Meany Hall, March 24, 1916 


Affırmative— 
Ray Dumett, *17 
Matthew Hill, *16 
Nicholas Jaureguy 
C. O. Dawson 


Two to one for Washington 


STANFORD-WASHINGTON 


Affrmative— 
Negative— 

H. S. Fields 

McClintock 
Negative— 

Floyd Ellis, ’18 

Lewis Schwellenbach, *16 


Two to one for Washington 


Oregon-Washington Oratorical Contest 


At the tryout held on April 20th Lewis Schwellenbach, a junior in the Law 
School, was chosen to represent the University of Washington in the Oregon-Washington 
Oratorical Contest at Eugene, Oregon, on May 20, 1916. Fred Delkin was second 
choice. Mr. Schwellenbach is an experienced speaker, having been a leader of varsity 
debating teams for the past four years. The subject of his oration is ““The New Pan- 
Americanism.” This achievement is a splendid climax to a forensic career that has done 
honor to the University of Washington. 
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Everett Jones 
Schwellanbach Ellis 
Gilbert Friedman 


STEVENS DEBATING CLUB 


MEMBERS—1898-1916 
First Semester Second Semester 
Harold Everest Preudentyas cv aig tke nwa Joss Harold Everest 
Ford Brown 
Secretary- Treasurer Hays Jones 
Sergeant-at-Arms Matthew Hill 
Stevens Honor Men—**W” Men on Intercollegiate Debating Teams 
Schwellenbach, Hill, Ellis, Brown 
Badger-Stevens Interclub Debating Team—Hill, Ellis, Schwellenbach 
Athena-Stevens Debate—Gilbert, Healy 
Stevens-Social Democrats Debate—Jones, Friedman 
Badger-Stevens Freshmen Debate—Healy, Friedman 


Woodbridge White Snider Clague 
Hovey Stusser Coffee Healy Rosling 
Neargard Jones Ellis Baker Allison Gilbert 
McConnel Friedman Rode Brown Everest 
Roegner Schwellenbach Schollmeyer Carothers Hill Crell 
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BADGER DEBATING 


Reynold: Jackson: x vc asians ars wx ax President....... 
A use Vice President... .. 
Dota Colemants ic nahmen Secretary: vo v- 
Paul Hodis: A ass uns Treasurer....... 


MEMBERS 


Spencer Gray 
William Starr 
Louis Stanton 

G. Albert Carmichael 
Edwin Badger 
Marsh Corbitt 
Alvin Dyer 
Louis Kastner 
Reynold Jackson 
George Pucher 
Sol A. Herzog 
Thomas Kelley 
George Hering 
Donald Coleman 
Russell Peterson 
Paul Shepherd 
Henry Agnew 
Dean Bollman 
F. R. Benz 
Felix Embree 
Herbert Bachrach 
Howard Swigert 
David Logg 
William Totten 
George Talbot 
Paul Hodge 
Ray Dumett 
Wendell Black 
John Langenbach 
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are Marsh Corbitt 


JE. eee Robert Guitteau 


A ee G. A. Carmichael 
TE ER Spencer Gray 


Phil Weiss 

Cecil Blogg 
Russell Adams 
Robert Woodyard 
Raymond Dalton 
Ofel Johnson 
Virgil Whitehead 
Barnett Harwitz 
Burton Wheelon 
Byrom Kimsey 
A. Victor Kelmitz 
Cyrus Haugum 
Leslie Bechner 
Alfred Miller 
Bernard Bates 
W. Earl Shanly 
Edwin Rinker 
Claude Collins 

J. B. McDougall 
Arthur S. Beardsley 
James Wallen 
Robert Carey 
Allan Phillips 
Earl Nelson 

Jerry Moore 
Arnold Smith 

G. W. Williams 
Robert Guitteau 


Jackson Hodge Kastner Coleman 
Badger Allen Starr Sheppard 
Phillips Totten Sweigart Logg Kelly Moore 
Dumett Nelson Peterson Johnson Corbitt Weiss Bollman 
Dyer Badger Embree Miller Shanly Stanton Bachrach 
Carmichael Blogg Woodward Black MeDougall Gray Herzog 
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ATHENA DEBATING SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 


First Semester‘ Second Semester 
Ruth Tewinkel 
Zella Swarts 
Margaret Desmond 


Mercedes Kronschnable 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Eilene French 
Catherine Montgomery 
Ruth Gleason 
Ruth Pepper 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Lael Bradley 

Rebecca Hawthorne 
Nellie MeNurtrey 
Evangeline Starr 
Carlotta Elliot 

Violet Tarp 

Patty Clark 

Viola Kelton 

Pauline Olson 

Ruth Tewinkel 

Evelyn Cooper 
Elizabeth Parolini 
Margaret Desmond 
Mercedes Kronschnable 
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Lois McBride 
Frances Smith 
Lucile McCabe 


Gezina Thomas 


Esther Simonds 
Priscilla White 
Gladys Lauthers 
Minnie McDougall 
Florence Freyd 
Jean Reekie 

Zella Swarts 
Virginia Moseley 
Lorna Dysart 
Mary Albin 
Frances Coughlin 
Margaret Wendler 
Maida Crippen 
Marguerite Brakel 


Arolini 


French 


MeCabe 
Schwartz 


MeBride 


Gleason Tarp Dysart 
Hoffman Kronschnable Desmond 
Elliott Luathers Simonds 
Cooper Mosley Coughlin 
Reekie Crippen Tewinkle 
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Smith 


Alben 


SACAJAWEA DEBATING CLUB 


OFFICERS 1915-1916 


First Semester 


Dorothy Eis comia ios 
Ruthskssdck; sine Geax se 
Madeline Sheehan............ 


AES SUNE. to cigars ra 
Mildred Baker............... 


Irma Bowman 


Elizabeth Boyd 
Ermine Clark 
Ruth Fosdick 
Catherine Grant 
Dorothy Hess 
Dorothy Morehouse 
Hertha O’Neill 
Mildred Baker 
Estelle Hawkins 
Marjorie Wilson 
Margaret McGuire 


Second Semester 


rt RA AA påse Dorothy Hess 
Vice Presidents Ts vc 0% 020% Elizabeth Boyd 
sith POOL CLOT ak A de out Marie Vining 
Å E oa bis OS Silos SE s Ermine Clark 
PROD 5 A NA aR Catherine Grant 
MEMBERS 


Evelyn Wilson 
Agnes Sims 
Marie Vining 
Helen Bennett 
Madeline Sheehan 
Dorothea Taylor 
Olive Cutting 
Inez Petersen 
Susie Paige 
Gudrun Andersen 
Hilda Hendrikson 
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Taylor 


Peterson Clarke Bowman O’Neill 
Sheehan Sims Hess Andersen 
Baker Vining Hawkins Grant 


Paige Fosdick Boyd 
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Cutting 


Desmond Tewinkle 


Women’s Triangular League 
Resolved: That the La Follette Seaman’s Act should be repealed. 


WASHINGTON-WHITMAN 


Meany Hall, April 15, 1916 
Affırmative— 
Margaret Desmond 
Agnes Sims 
Negative— 
Hazel Milligan 
Elizabeth Starr 


Two to one for Washington 


W. S. C.-WASHINGTON 


Pullman, April 15, 1916 
Affirmative— 

Inez Williams 

Lucille Davis 
Negative— 

Dorothy Hess 

Ruth Tewinkle 


Unanimous for Washington 


Captain William Taylor Patten, who replaced Lieutenant E. E. McCammon as com- 
mandant of the cadet corps at the beginning of the present year, is serving his second term 
in this capacity, having directed the affairs of the corps from 1909 through 1912. Captain 
Patten entered West Point from the Central High School, Washington, D. C., graduating 
with the class of "98. He was immediately dispatched to the Philippines, where, though 
but a second lieutenant, he commanded Company I in the expeditions against the natives. 
He graduated from the Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in ’05. 
Four years later he was detailed to be commandant of the University of Washington 
cadets, which position he held until 1912. Upon returning to the University, Captain 
Patten inaugurated a series of lecture courses, which have done much toward popularizing 


drill. 


2d Lieutenant Hubert V. Hopkins, who has served as student colonel and com- 
mander of the regiment for several terms, has drilled for five years at the University of 
Washington. After four years military training at Colorado Springs High School, he 
entered the corps, where he rose to the rank of major, followed by an appointment to be 
colonel. He was the University of Washington representative at the War Department 
Camp at Monterey, California, in 1914, and in the National Reserve Corps as western 
secretary. He is at present cabinet representative of nine western states in the Military 
Training Camps Association. He is a commissioned officer in the National Guard of 
Washington, and aide-de-camp to Brig.-Gen. Maurice Thompson, by whom he was 
recently detailed to be commandant of the Junior Guard of Seatile. He has served on all 
Cadet Ball committees, having been chairman last year. Both the annual Cadet Day 
exhibition and the idea of awarding the military “W”” were originated by Lieutenant 
Hopkins. He is a member of Scabbard and Blade. 
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MILITARY 
OFFICERS CADET CORPS 


Captain William T. Patten, U. S. A., Retired, Commandant 
Colonel Hubert V. Hopkins, Commanding Regiment 
Lieut.-Colonel Edgar M. Draper 


Captain E. A. Easterbrook, Regimental Adjutant 
Captain J. Gordon Pritchard, Regimental Quartermaster 
Captain Arthur E. Wenzel, Regimental Commissary 
Sergeant Wallace L. Maney, Regimental Sergeant-Major 


SECOND BATTALION 


Major Emmett Legg, Commanding 2d Battalion 
Ist Lieutenant H. Sherman Mitchell, Battalion Adjutant 
Sergeant H. H. Robertson, Battalion Sergeant-Major 


COMPANY “A” 


Captain Max A. Silver 
Ist Lieut. E. L. Rosling 
2d Lieut. George P. Ward 


Sergeants— 


C. L. Zimmerman 
Hays Jones 
L. C. Calvert 
V. M. Upton 
L. A. Price 
M. A. Robbins 
Corporals— 
William Pigott 
E. T. Smith 
W. H. Grimm 
D. S. Sanders 
W. D. Yerkes 
B. G. Barkwill 
H. D. Guie 
R. Friedman 


COMPANY “B” 


Captain Frank M. Preston 

Ist Lieut. Robert C. Martin 

2d Lieut. Thomas Dobbs 
Sergeants— 

John Happy 

Gerald Moore 

C. R. Fleishman 

Angus O’Neill 

C. J. Oliver 

Arthur Luther 


Corporals— 


George Smith 
Richard Thompson 
D. M. Campbell 
M. H. Gray 


- H. Schweinbold 


COMPANY “C” 


Captain William R. Wilson 

Ist Lieut. M. F. LaViolette 

2d Lieut. D. R. DeVoe 
Sergeants— 

Lawrence F. Shirley 

Richard Luther 

Ford K. Brown 

Donald Rader 

W. Everett Searle 

C. A. Martin 


BAND 


John H. Gibson, Drum Major 
Harold F. Gieser, Chief Musician 
George S. Pingry, Chief Bugler 
Sergeants— 
Clark Squire 
Hans Christensen 
George Beck 
Ralph E. Dolloff 
Color Sergeants— 
Carl E. Ostrander 


Russell Peterson 


Draper Hopkins Nash 


Draves 


FIRST BATTALION 


Major Carl Z. Draves, Commanding Ist Battalion 
Ist Lieutenant F. Kellner, Battalion Q. M. and Commissary 
Sergeant Walter E. Potter, Battalion Sergeant-Major 


COMPANY “D” 
Captain Curtiss R. Gilbert 
Ist Lieut. Luther Elmore 
2d Lieut. Roy G. Rosenthal 


Sergeants— 
Crawford Goodwin 
Gayton L. Knight 
Ben Mayfield 
Eugene W. Rudow 
Kirby Torrance 
J. A. McKeen 


Corporals— 


C. C. Kelton 

C. V. Morrison 
Oscar W. Rosenquist 
Alvin J. Powers 
Robert E. Bale 

J. Arthur Anderson 
Kenneth Campbell 
Wendell Morse 


COMPANY “E” 


Captain Burton Scott 
Ist Lieut. Harry Wickstrom 
2d Lieut. Frank I. White 


Sergeants— 


Wade Hargraves 
H. M. Chittenden 
Floyd Ellis 
Merton Hill 
W. L. Stein 


Corporals— 
Dean Bolinger 
Cyrus Haugum 
Paul M. Higgs 
Charles A. Williams 
Floyd Hamel 
Bailey Dinkelspiel 
John Saunders 


COMPANY “F” 


Captain J. Beverly Alexander 
Ist Lieut. A. C. Anderson 
2d Lieut. Ernest G. Murphy 


Sergeants— 


Kramer Thomas 
C. G. Freidenthal 
W. K. Keller 
Earle Hutchinson 
Roger Hardie 


Corporals— 


C. M. Coffinberry 
Sterling Haley 
E. Jerbert 


COMPANY “G” 


Captain James W. Read 
Ist Lieut. Oscar A. Glaeser 


2d Lieut. Raymond L. Gardner 


Sergeants— 


Donald C. Wilson 
John Coffee 

Paul C. Shepherd 
Donald G. Abel 

J. M. Judd 
Vernon A. Douglas 


Corporals— 


W. T. Nightingale 
H. W. Lutz 
Darwin Meisnest 
H. J. Folsom 

D. L. Leehey 


Clarence Weaver 
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THIRD BATTALION 


Major Thomas O. Nash, Commanding 3d Battalion 
Ist Lieutenant Albert Speyers, Battalion Q. M. and Commissary 
Sergeant Malcolm J. Otis, Battalion Sergeant-Major 


COMPANY “H” 


Captain Lloyd B. Dysart 
Ist Lieut. John M. Bond 
2d Lieut. Alfred F. Hall 


Sergeants— 


J. Goettge 
G. Kantzler 
Jerome Simson 


P. Slayden 
R. Hodge 


Corporals— 


Howard Hanson 
C. Bonnell 

Erroll Rawson 
Wesley K. Roberts 
Anthony J. Sells 
Everett Bardin 


COMPANY “I” 


Captain Eric Johnston 
Ist Lieut. Gordon W. Rogers 
2d Lieut. Fulton Magill ; 


Sergeants— 


Raymond W. Beil 
Alfred N. Whealdon 
E. W. Conroy 

E. R. Beaman 


Corporals— 


L. X. Coder 
Fred Havel 

D. E. Dickerman 
L. M. DeCan 
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COMPANY “K” 


Captain Barrett Herrick 
Ist Lieut. Willard Herron 
2d Lieut. George Pierrot 


Sergeants— 
Ralph R. Smith 
John Larsen 
Walter Brewer 
Walter E. Lawson 
Orville R. Graves 
Melville L. Kilbourne 


Corporals— 


Reuben G. Benz 
Warren Beuschlein 
Alan Jones 

Harold Dodge 
Clarence F. Evanson 
Myron Ringstad 


COMPANY “L” 


Captain Alfred H. Miller 
Ist Lieut. Ernest W. Campbell 
2d Lieut. Emery H. Lee 


Sergeants— 


William J. Slater 
C. Hector Slater 
Montie R. Coleman 
Frank W. Bjorkman 
Fairman B. Lee 
Ralph E. Dolloff 


Corporals— 
Ralph E. Johnson 
C. Chester Weythman 
Albert W. Hervin 
Paul A. Woolfolk 
W. E. Hendricks 
Donald Coleman 
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OFFICERS’ 


Colonel Hubert V. Hopkins 
Lieut.-Col. Edgar M. Draper 
Major Emmett Legg 

Major Carl Z. Draves 

Major Thomas O. Nash 
Captain E. A. Easterbrook 
Captain J. Gordon Pritchard 
Captain Arthur E. Wenzel 
Captain Barrett Herrick 
Captain Max A. Silver 
Captain Frank M. Preston 
Captain William R. Wilson 
Captain Curtiss R. Gilbert 

- Captain Burton Scott 
Captain J. Beverly Alexander 
Captain James W. Read 

Ist Lieut. H. Sherman Mitchell 
Ist Lieut. F. Kellner 

Ist Lieut. Albert Speyers 

Ist Lieut. E. L. Rosling 

Ist Lieut. Robert C. Martin 
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Ist 
Ist 
Ist 
Ist 
Ist 
Ist 


CLUB 


Major Carl Z. Draves, President 
Captain Russell B. Ring, Vice President 
Lieut.-Col. Edgar M. Draper, Secretary 

Major Emmett Legg, Treasurer 

Captain William T. Patten, U. S. A., Retired 


Lieut. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Lieut. 


Lieut. 


` Lieut. 


Lieut. 
. George Pierrot 

. George P. Ward 

. Thomas Dobbs . 

. D. R. DeVoe 

. Roy G. Rosenthal 

. Frank I. White 

. Ernest C. Murphy 

. Raymond L. Gardner 
. Alfred F. Hall 

. Fulton Magill 

. Emery H. Lee 


M. F. LaViolette 
Luther Elmore 
Harry Wickstrom 
A. C. Anderson 
Oscar Glaeser 

John M. Bond 
Gordon W. Rogers 
Willard Herron 
Ernest Campbell 


Esterbrook 
Reid 
Rosling 
Martin 


Herron 
Rogers 
Gilbert 
Elmore 
Wickstrom 


Wenzel 
De Voe 
Lee 
Rosenthal 
La Violette 


Scott 
Keltner 
Glaeser 

Hopkins 
Herrick 


Ring 
Legg 
Draves 
Pierrott 
Wilson 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON REGIMENTAL 
BAND 


Bandmaster, Albert P. Adams 
Cadet Leader, Bruce MacDougall 
Chief Musician, Harold Geiser 
Principal Musician, Geo. Pingrey 
Drum Major, John Gibson 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Flutes— Cornets— 
Cary MacDougall, B. 
Link Shanks 
Oboes— Pingry 
MacDougal, E. A. Leichart 
Wetzel Bibb 


Clarinets— Tanner 
Wilson Phelps 
Roos Squire 
Leo White 


Sangster Logan 
Gan Oertel 


Martin, J. Trombones— 
Geiser 
Corcoran 


Taylor 


Barnes 
Yedica Merriweather 


Reinhold 


Saxophones— 
Turnure Young 
Kingsbury Driftmeyer 
Martin, L. Pingrey 

Bassoon— Baritones— 
Holden Verran 

Horns— Schollmeyer 
Dolloff Basses— 
Beardsley Beck 

Altos— Somerville 
Mowry Drums— 
Heacock Christenson 
Cooper Condlon 
Langbon Durland 
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gaio SYUAdidio LANONVY 


SCABBARD AND BLADE 
Honorary Military Society 
Founded at University of Wisconsin, 1905 
Company "I'”—Chartered 1913 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Captain Wm. T. Patten, U. S. A., Lieut. Col. J. H. Darlington, N. G. W. 


Retired Major Howard A. Hanson, C. A. R. C. 
Lieut. E. E. McCammon, U. S. A. Major Wilfred Lewis, Ohio State U. C., 
Gen. Maurice Thompson, N. G. W. Retired 
Col. Wm. McClure, C. A. R. C, 

Retired 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Colonel Hubert V. Hopkins Captain James W. Read 
Colonel Gordon H. Dickson, Retired ` Captain Donald H. Clark 
Lieut. Col. Edgar M. Draper Captain Eric A. Johnston 
Major Emmett J. Legg Captain Paul J. McConihe 
Major Carl Z. Draves Captain Kramer Thomas 

Major Thomas O. Nash Captain J. Bruce MacDougall 
Captain J. Beverly Alexander Captain Wallace G. Drummond 
Captain Russell B. Ring Lieut. Jesse C. Johnson 

Captain C. Barrett Herrick Lieut. Stanley W. Staatz ` 


Colors—Red, White and Blue 
Publication —"Scabbard and Blade Journal” 
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Nash Herrick Ring 
MacDougall Alexander 
Clark Legg Draper 
Reid Johnson Hopkins Draves 


SONS PILL IT EIER DEE SIRI TREE SEKTER RE ELITE 
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Organization 


MxDUVGALL -17 


| 


Sigrid Hall. 


10 
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PI TREE 
Senior Honor Society 
Organized 1907 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Elmer Leader Louis Seagrave 
Edwin Leader Walter Shiel 
Ralph Robinson Dixon Schively 
Russell Callow 


RECENTLY INITIATED MEMBERS OF FIR TREE 


Ray Hunt Charles Newton 
John Davidson Emil Hurja 
George Dill Clyde Brokaw 
Walter Tuesley Elmer Noble 
Clark Will Barrett Herrick 
Adolph Harr Henry Zimmerman 
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Robinson Seagräve 
Schively Leader 
Shiel Callow Leader 
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OVAL CLUB 


Senior-Junior Honor Society 


FACULTY MEMBERS 


Russell Callow 
Prof. David Thomson 
Prof. Henry Landes 


President Henry Suzzallo 
Prof. E. S. Meany 
Comptroller H. T. Condon 


STUDENT MEMBERS 


George Dill 

Lewis Conner 

Phil Weiss 

Fred Lind 

J. Arthur Younger 
Harold Foran 
Ray Hunt 

S. Marion Driver 
Clark Will 

Ralph Robinson 
Paul Clyde 
George Mathieu 
Bruce MacDougall 
Henry Zimmerman 
George Hipkoe 
Ward Krumm 


Russel Callow 
Walter Williams 
Louis Seagrave 
Walter Shiel 
Ed Franklin 

Ed Leader 
Charles Newton 
Clyde Brokaw 
Elmer Noble 
Cedric Miller 
Emil Hurja 
Walter Tuesley * 
Karl Schmaelzle 
Roy Maryatt 
Elmer Leader 


Foran Lind Krumm Tuesley Weiss 
Miller Conner will McClelland Noble 
Hurja Zimmerman Callow Dill Hipkce 
MacDougall Driver Franklin Hunt Williams Brokaw 
Shiel Seagrave Robinson Mathieu Leader Leader 


TOLO CLUB 
Senior Women’s Honor Society 
Organized 1909 


MEMBERS 
Lois McBride Dorothy Wade 
Ethelyn Shipley Marion Southard 
Rhea Rupert May Stewart 
Eunice Spencer Grace MacDonald 
Anna Baker Margaret Breck 


Gertrude Rose 


Color—Royal Purple 


"Tolo" is the Indian word meaning achievement of success. The members are chosen 
each year from the ranks of the junior class. Personality, scholarship and prominence in 


student activities are considered the bases in election to this society. 
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Rupert Spencer Stewart 


Shipley Rose 
MacDonald Wade Southard Baker 
McBride Breck 
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PHI BETA 


KAPPA 


Founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 1776 
University of Washington Alpha—Chartered April 29, 1914 


Devoted to the Inculcation and Reward of Scholarship in the Humanities and the Pure 
Mathematics Among Undergraduates 


Edmond Stephen Meany 
Charles Church More 
Hjalmar Laurits Osterud 
Frederick Morgan Padelford 
Arthur Ragan Priest 

Oliver Huntington Richardson 
Newell Wheeler Sawyer 
Lloyd Leroy Smail 

Harry Edwin Smith 

J. Allen Smith 

Edwin Augustus Start 


FACULTY MEMBERS 


Harlan Leo Trumbull 
Luther Ewing Wear 
John Weinzirl 

Walter Bell Whittlesey 
Henry Slater Wilcox 
Ernest George Atkin 
Walter Greenwood Beach 
Allen Rogers Benham 
Ottilie Boetzkes 
Herman G. A. Brauer 
Grace Goldena Denny 


Irving Mackey Glen 
Herbert Henry Gowen 
Edwin Ray Guthrie 
Arthur Sewall Haggett 
Joseph Barlow Harrison 
George Milton Janes 
Joel Marcus Johanson 
Leo Jones 

Frank George Kane 
Trevor Kincaid 
Edward McMahon 
Theresa Schmid McMahon 


Charles Munro Strong 


Henry Suzzallo 
David Thomson 


Curt John Ducasse 
William Duckering 
Almon Homer Fuller 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 
George S. Parks 


Frank Harrison | 
Mattie J. Lincoln | 
George Turnbull | 


George Glockler 
Annie May Hurd 
Allie L. Laird 
Kate L. Gregg 
Gladys Genevra Ide 


1916 
Edgar M. Draper J. Orin Oliphant 
Lois McBride Susie Paige 4 
Elisabetta Pennell Edith Sifton | 
Birdie Hedges Adeline Smith 
Ruth Merling Kenneth Soule 
Arthur Jerbert Eunice Spencer 
Wesley Minnis May Stewart 
Anna L. Baker Gezina Thomas 
R. Frederick Bown Dorothy Wade 
Eilene French Mary B. Walsted 
Mrs. Lena A. Hartge. Walter W. Williams | 
Harry F. Heath Alfred S. R. Wilson | 
Minnie Johnson Ella P. Winslow if 
Irma Lindsay Mariette Worthington 

1917 


Harry C. Donaldson 
Leo Goodman 
Reynold Jackson 
Hilda Knausenberger 


Kate Ludgate 

Arthur E. Simon 
Elizabeth Vinsonhaler 
Margaret Wayland 
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PHI DELTA PHI 
Honorary Law Fraternity 
Founded at University of Michigan, 1869 
Ballinger Chapter—Chartered 1907 


FACULTY 
John T. Condon Clark P. Bissett 
Ivan W. Goodner J: Grattan O’Brien 


1916 
Albert A. Carson | A. M. Major 
C. T. Donworh ` G. A. Mathieu 
S. M. Driver H. L. Morrison 
M. H. Easton W. S. Tucker 


H. E. Brown : M. R. McMicken 

L. T. Cochran W. J. A. Macdonald 
R. C. Dean A. J. Shannon 
Wallace Mount, Jr. L. I. Tolman 


O. D. Anderson G. P. Haight 

F. R. Benz A. M. Newton 

J. M. Connell C. L. Rogers 

L. B. Dysart Roy E. Wood. 
Publication— “The Brief” 


MeMicken 
Rogers 
Brown 
Morrison 
Macdonald 


Mount 


Tucker 


Driver 
Newton 


Easton 


Mathieu 


Connell 


Carson 
Major 


Dysart 


Anderson 


Dean 


Cochran 
Shannon 


Donworth 


Wood 


Tolman 


PHI ALPHA DELTA 
Honorary Law Fraternity 
Founded at Kent College of Law, 1898 
Dunbar Chapter—Chartered May, 1914 


1916 
Bruce MacDougall Edwin Leader Ralph Robinson 
Edward Franklin Elmer Leader Edwin MacLean 


George Roberts 


1917 
Leon Ellis Walter Shiel George Hall 
Harold Burdick Carl Hendricks Matt Hill 
Harold Moore Ned Edris Ray Fox 
1918 
Charles Moriarity Frank Harrison 
Ray Dumett Lloyd Toomey 


Colors—Purple and Gold 
Publication— “Phi Alpha Delta Quarterly” 
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MacDougall 
MacLean 


Dumett 
Hall 


Fox 


Burdick 
Harrison 
Roberts 
Moriarity 
Franklin 


Robinson 
Toomey 
Hendricks 
Leader 
Ellis 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI 
National Journalism Fraternity 
Founded at De Pauw, 1907 

Zeta Chapter—Chartered 1909 


Frank G. Kane 
Lee A. White 


Lewis C. Conner - 


Clark Squire 


Stacy Jones 

Emil Hurja 
Walter Tuesley 
Edward J. Condlon 
Matthew O’Connor 
B. W. Brintnall 


Thomas ‘Dobbs 
Anthony Corbiere 


Colors—Black and White 
Publication— “The Quill” 


FACULTY 


GRADUATE 
George Turnbull 


1916 


1918 
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Fred S. Kennedy 
Edmond S. Meany 


Clarence Shivvers 
Louis Seagrave 


Harold Allen 
Bryant MacDougall 
Conrad Brevick 
Felix Embree 

Alan Phillips 

Paul Neill 


J. B. Carrigan 
Chester V. Healy 


Phillips 

Brevick 

Squire 
MacDougall 


Carrigan 
Embree 
Corbiere 
Hurja 
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Conner 
Jones 
Seagrave 
Condolon 


O'Connor 
Tuesley 
Shivvers 
Allen 


TAU BETA PI 


Honorary Engineering Fraternity 
Founded at Lehigh University, 1885 
Washington Alpha, Chartered 1912 


FACULTY 


Joseph Daniels Almon Homer Fuller Charles Church More 

Everett Owen Eastwood Edgar Allen Loew William Elmhirst Duckering 

Charles William Harris George Samuel Wilson Carl Edward Magnusson 

Frank Melville Warner Chauncey Wernicke Frederick Kurt Kirsten 
Edwin Leonard Strandberg 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Sydney Raht Burbank, *15 


1916 


Rex Buren Beisel Walter Raymond Gailey Raymond Edward O’Neill 

Robert Quixote Brown Howard Norman Hill Edward Reed Powell 

Herbert Florian Canfield Curtis Lane Hill George Sherman Smith 

Ernest Perry Dean George Edward Johnson Hollister Thompson Sprague 

Martin Mey Deggeller Laurence Fuller Livingston William Walter Williams 

Wolcott Dennis Edmond Clarence Miller Charles Henry Strandberg 
Alfred Snyder Wilson 


1917 


Russell Horace Dean Talcott Moore Brayton Wilbur 
William Richard Hainsworth Albert Kalin Roland George Mayer 
Linas Carl Klein Jess Charles Johnson Clarence Henry Carlander 


Brown 
Wilbur 
Beisel 


Gailey 


O’Neill 
Dean Strandberg 
Johnson Livingston 
Carlander Powell 
Dennis Johnson Williams 


Canfield Hill 
Miller 
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XI SIGMA PI 


Honorary Forestry Fraternity 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Founded at the University of Washington in 1908 for the Purpose of Stimulating Scholar- 
ship and to Offer an Opportunity for Closer Fellowship Among 


F. G. Miller, M. F. 
Hugo A. Winkenwerder, 
M. F 


Samuel A. Stamm, M. F. 


Clarence Anderson, *12 
Dean D. Ballard, ’12 
Philip E. Barrett, ’16 
Frank W. Beard, *15 
J. H. Billingslea, Jr., ’14 
Parker S. Bonney, "13 
Jos. A. Brinkley, "| 1 
M. M. Burris, "15 
Noal F. Caywood, *15 
William S. Cahill, 13 
Arthur F. Cook, 15 
Lee R. DeCamp, "14 
Oliver Ericson, "13 
Wiley E. Escher, "14 
C. Ross Garvey, "14 
Edward J. Gibson, "13 


Sincere Forestry Students 


HONORARY 


Burt P. Kirkland, A. B. 
Elias T. Clark, M. F. 
Bror L. Grondal, M. S. F. 
Conrad W. Zimmerman 


GRADUATES 


Geo. W. Gilbert, "14 
Claude E. Grieder, "13 
Edward J. Hanzlik, ’11 
Henry Harmeling, *12 
Everett E. Harpham, "| I 
Geo. W. Hutton, ’13 
Benj. C. Keith, ’I1 
Frank J. Klobucher, "14 
L: K. Larson, "12 

V. M. McKibbon, 712 
G. Hamilton Martin, "13 
Howard I. Monks, "14 
Joseph G. G. Morgan, "13 
Moritz L. Mueller, "14 
Edward J. Murnen, "13 
Justin W. Ottestad, "12 


XI SIGMA PI 


Honorary Forestry Fraternity 


O. P. M. Goss, C. E 
Donald M. Knapp, M .S. F. 
Charles E. Newton, E. M. 


Clarence R. Pope, ’10 
Kenneth Redman, ’13 
Karl J. Schmaelzle, "16 
J. D. Schoeller, "13 
Henry B. Sternberg, "15 
Henry C. Stinson, "14 
Philip A. Stuart, "14 
George Thompson, "15 
Lewis A. Treen, *11 
Russell Watson, *15 
Arthur E. Welch, "14 
R. F. White, *12 
Wendell R. Whitney, *12 
J. S. Williams, *14 
Newell L. Wright, *13 


Founded at the University of Washington, 1908 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Dean Hugo A. Winkenwerder 
Professor Burt P. Kirkland 


Professor Elias T. Clark 


Henry Schmitz 


Donald Broxon 


Arthur Bevan 


Ralph Brindley 


Professor Bror L. Grondahl 


Professor Charles E. Newton 
Professor Conrad Zimmerman 


GRADUATES 


1916 


Harold A. Durfee Donald Clark 


James F. Hutton 


1917 


J. D. Studley 


Timon Torkelson 


W. Vincent Evans 


Ralph Faulkner 


Clifford Wright 


Broxon Torkelson Bevan Faulkner 
Hutton Evans Clark 
Durfee Studley 
Wright Brindley Schmitz 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA 


ACTIVE MEMBERS, 1915-16 


Leo B. Baisden Henry F. Heath Hosea A. Whitneck 
Charles King Bliss Robertson Riley Hollings- William Asker 

Robert Frederick Bown worth Omar A. Burns 
Russell Callow Archie Lewis Ide Clifford Carpenter 

J. L. Crozier Arthur E. Lindborg Frank J. Clark 

James A. Dallas M. Evan Morgan Gaylard W. Greene 
William Herman Ellert J. Orin Oliphant Rolla W. Moore 
Albert N. French William C. Poage Frank S. Salisbury 
Arthur S. Gist William K. Price George Bernard Welch 


Frank Harrison Joel J. Pryde 


FACULTY MEMBERS 


Frederick Elmer Bolton Dallas D. Johnson Herbert G. Lull 
David Allen Anderson Paul J. Kruse 


OFFICERS 
President, Arthur S. Gist 
Vice President, H. Hale Smith 
Corresponding Secretary, J. Orin Oliphant 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Albert French 
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Salisbury Greene 
Crozier Welsh Heath 
Callow Hollingsworth Harrison 
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PHI LAMBDA UPSILON 


Honorary Chemistry Fraternity 


Founded at the University of Illinois, 1889 
-Epsilon Chapter—Chartered February, 1910 


Horace G. Byers 
Henry K. Benson 
Alexander Smith 


George Glockler 
George L. Schwartz 
Winfield Scott 


Carl Z. Draves 
Hubert V. Hopkins 
Walter R. Gailey 
Lloyd L. Davis 


Clarence H. Carlander 
William R. Hainsworth 


FACULTY 


Harlan L. Trumbull 
Seth C. Langdon 
Robert E. Rose 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Thomas G. Thompson 
Curtis W. Thing 
John Herrick 


SENIORS 


Kenneth J. Soule 
A. Erwin Osterberg 
Arthur Gunn 

R. E. O'Neill 
Hubert G. Higgins 


JUNIORS 


Walter E. Lawson 
Judson F. Falknor 
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William Dehn 
James E. Bell 
John Weinzirl 


Robert W. Ellison 
George S. Parks 
Sargent C. Powell 


E. R. Powell 
Walter W. Williams 


James Toy 
Clifford Lord 


Wilbert S. Slemmons 


Thompson Williams Powell Gailey Gunn 
Higgins Draves Osterberg Scott 
Carlander Hopkins Thing Toy Herrick 
Lawson O'Neill Falknor Hainsworth 
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SIGMA UPSILON 


Honorary Literary Fraternity 
Founded at the University of the South, 1906 
Grub Street Chapter—Chartered 1914 


FACULTY 


President Henry Suzzallo Roswell Ham . Victor L. O. Chittick 
Joel M. Johanson | Joseph B. Harrison 


GRADUATES 
George Hipkoe 


1916 
Russell Callow Colin Clements 
Rollit Coe 


1917 


Harold B. Allen Curtis Shoemaker Russell Peterson 
Alvin Dyer William R. Wilson Donald S. Rockwell 
Matthew W. Hill Jack Carrigan Donald C. Wilson 
Mathew O’Conner Floyd E. Ellis 


Flower— Yellow Jonquil 
Colors— Green and Gold 


Callow 


Clements 
Carrigan 


Rockwell 


Peterson 
Wilson 


O’Conner 
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Shoemaker 


Ellis 
Allen 


Hipkoe 


Coe 
Wilson 


TAU KAPPA ALPHA 


National Forensic Fraternity 
Founded at De Pauw, 1908 
Washington Chapter—Chartered 1908 


FACULTY 
Dean Arthur R. Priest Leo Jones 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Marsh M. Corbitt Louis Kastner Frank Harrison 

Sol A. Herzog Pincus A. Rickles Arthur Simon 

Phil Weiss Ray Dumett Max A. Silver 
Matthew Hill 


Publication—‘‘Speaker”’ 


Simon Kastner Herzog 
Corbitt Harrison Hill 
Dumett Silver Weiss 
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KAPPI PSI 


Beta Omicron Chapter, Washington—Chartered 1916 
Established 1879 
National Pharmacy and Pre-Medical Fraternity 


FACULTY MEMBERS 
Dr. C. W. Johnson Prof. A. W. Linton E. M. Platt 


GRADUATE MEMBERS 
J. F. McGogy E. H. Lamb F. J. Goodrich 
C. I. Peckenpaugh 
1916 
J. C. Palmer 


1917 
E. N. Peterson J. D. Fields C. E. Harris 


1918 


J. Larsen H. S. Ostrander 
Gauss LaRoy H. Geil 


H. Loan 
E P. 
E. Ostrander Geo S. Pingry 


J. 
. Hutchinson R. 
F. Leverich E 


I 
E; 
J; 
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Larsen Pingry Leverich Geil 
Peterson Gauss C. Ostrander 
Palmer Hutchinson Loan 
Harris Goodrich Fields H. Ostrander 
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cul 


Honorary Premedic Fraternity 


PI MU CHI 


Founded at the University of Washington, 1911 


Dr. E. Victor Smith 


James M. Eagleson 
Lowell Williams 


Leslie Schutt 
Harold Rodman 
Temple Fay 


Carl Emmons 


Harold Davis 
Carl Wallace 


FACULTY 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Dr. William M. Dehn 


Vaughn Lee 


Joe Sowers 


Charles Walker 
Tom Cushman 
Wilbert Slemmons 


Kenneth Whyte 


Fred Austin 
Joe Urner 


Williams Davis 


Schutt 
Walker Urner Cushman 
Sowers Emmons Fay 
Whyte Eagleson Rodman 
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Lee 


Austin 
Wallace 


THETA SIGMA PHI 


Honorary Journalism Sorority 
Alpha Chapter 
_ Founded at University of Washington, 1909 
Nationalized 1910 


1916 
Esther Coleman Ruth Thompson 


1917 
Ethel Gies 


1918 
Hazel Benjamin Mary Gleason 
Dorothy Constantine Jerrine Ramage 
Margaret Crahan Eleanor Washburn 
Cornelia Glass 
Flower—Violet 
Colors—Violet and Green 


Publication— "The Matrix” 


Thompson 
Washburn 
Constantine 


Gies 
Benjamin 
Coleman 
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Glass 
Ramage 
Crahan 


IOTA SIGMA PI 


National Honorary Chemistry Sorority, Founded 1911 
Oxygen Chapter 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Mrs. Horace G. Byers 


FACULTY MEMBERS 


Irene Hunt Davis Grace Golden Denny 
Glenola E. Behling Elizabeth Rothermell 
Efhe Isabel Raitt Frances Edith Hindman 


STUDENT MEMBERS 


Mary Bedell Elizabeth Vinsonhaler 

Josephine Johnson Omega Hilton 

Zahlia Jeucks Lois McBride 

Bertha Gannon Joanne Karrer 

Ruth Merling Elizabeth Pennell 
Ruth West 


Colors—Cedar Green, Gold and White 


Flower—Narcissus 


McBride West Merling 
Hilton Pennell Hindman 
Jeucks Bedell Vinsonhaler 


DELTA PHI 


Honorary Forensic Sorority for Women 
Organized, University of Washington, 1915 
Alpha Chapter—Chartered 1915 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Emma Lindsay-Squier Lettie Lee Rochester 
Dolly McLean 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Dorothy Hess Ruth Tewinkel 
Sophia McPhee Lois McBride 
PLEDGES 
Agnes Sims Margaret Desmond 
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Desmond 


McPhee 


Tewinkel 
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SORORITIES 
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DELTA GAMMA 


Founded at Warren Female Institute, 1872 
Beta Chapter—Chartered 1903 


1916 
Madge Denny Bertha Brackett 
Olive Harris Mary Brace 
1917 
Marjorie White Geneva Sims 
Elizabeth Denny Edith Ritter 
Charlotte Davis Edith Bailey 
Mary Swearingen Agnes Sims 
1918 
Cornelia Powell Elizabeth Boyd 
Emma Thornley Jerrine Ramage 
Adele Small Josephine Gilmer 
Margaret Powell Doris Wilson 
1919 
Margaret Delabarre Lucile Bordeaux 
Sue Crawford Martha Townsend 
Lilian Hart Alta Clarke 
Jeanette Sholes Dorothy Bevis 


Flower—Cream Rose 
Colors—Bronze, Pink and Blue 
Publication— "The Anchora” 
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Denny Hart Powell Denny 
Townsend Boyd Crawford Wilson Sholes 
Brackett Thornley Ritter White Davis 
Hampton Ramage Small Sims Swearingen 
Delabarre Powell Bordeaux Brace Bailey Gilmer 
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GAMMA PHI BETA 


Founded at Syracuse, 1874 


Lambda Chapter—Chartered May 3, 1903 


FACULTY 


Elizabeth Rothermel 


Lois McBride 
Erna Meerscheidt 


Harriet Smith 


Grace Listmann 
Willow Coffman 
Fredericka Sully 
Lulu Waynick 


Christine Thomas 
Pauline Smith 
Harriet Parker 


Shirley Skewis 
Rita Cornett 
Eleanor Hedden 
Violet Shephard 
Helen Beard 
Dorothy Condon 
Dorothy Leavitt 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Flower—Pink Carnation 
Colors—Buff and Brown 


Publication— "The Crescent” 


Gertrude Elliott 


Anna Baker 
Gezina Thomas | 


Ella Winslow 


Margaret Wayland 
Marianne King 
Helen Byles 


Imogene Cornett 


Charlotte Mann 


Catherine Kerr 
Helen Allen 
Esther Gilpin 
Ruth Frye 
Elfrieda Smith 
Helen Sully 
Charlotte Doheny 


| 
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Smith Winslow Condon Thomas Sully 
Wayland Coffman Baker Meersckeidt 
Byles Beard Doheny Parker Thomas 
Leavitt Gilpin Waynick Smith McBride 
Frye Hedden Sully R. Cornett I. Cornett 
Smith Kerr Skewis Mann Shephard Allen 
ERSTEN TESS EEE EEE RO DEN 
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KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA 
Founded at ‘Monmouth College, 1870 
Beta Pi Chapter—Chartered 1905 


Catherine Baxter 
Margaret Breck 
Ruth Thompson 
Esther Perine 


Lorraine Bean 
Elizabeth Daulton 
Mae Trenholme 


Marguerite Grant 
Corinth Doris Smith 
Catharine Burnside. 
Zella Thompson 
Hazel Benjamin 


Louise Gates 
Marian. Lewis 


Cornelia Hooper 
Elizabeth Palmer 
Katherine Goodheart 
Julia Fisher 
Gertrude Fullerton 


PLEDGE 


Mary Hooper 
Helen Huston 
Genevieve Thompson 


Millie Pritchard 
Agnes McDonald 
Jean McFee 


Marguerite Carlberg 
Margaret Crahan 
Anne Holmes 
Mildred Walsh 
Rosamond Parsons 
Norma Holman 


Marie Leghorn 

Monica Hughes 
Helen Eagleson 
Laura Robinson 
Miriam Cole 


Esther Snoddy 
Flower—Fleur de Lis 
Colors—Dark and Light Blue 
Publication— "The Key” 
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Smith Cole Benjamin Goodheart Parsons Thompson 


Perine Holman Bean Hooper Trenholme 
Burnside Huston Lewis McFee Eagleson Leghorn 
Hooper Grant Craban Fisher Breck Palmer 
Baxter Fullerton Holmes Walsh Thompson Daulton 
Gates MeDonald Hughes Robinson Thompson Pritchard 
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PI BETA PHI 


Founded at Monmouth College, 1867 
Washington Alpha—Chartered 1907 


Martha Taylor 


Elizabeth Schumacher 


Hazel Jones 


Leslie Davis 
Adele Carlın 
Mildred Dean 
Alleen Hamilton 
Jean Jaycox 


Mary Elliott 


Marie Michener 
Janet Wardall 
Kathleen Delaney 
Frances Hertges 
Frances Titus 


Dorothy Richards 
Ruth Benton 
Dorothy Newell 
Ruth Kerr 


Dorothy Ewing 
Laura Turner 


PLEDGES 


Mary McEntee 
Camilla Dunbar 


Doris Misner 
Blanche Bolinger 
Irene Steel 
Frances Tanner 


Margaret Jackson 
Dorothy Elliott 


Olive Moore 
Cornelia Glass 
Emily Hall 
Caroline Bash 


Josephine Lane 


Marion Sowle 
Hazel Reed 
Marian Lee 


Winifred Heitchu 


McEntee Kerr Elliott Tanner 
Schumaker Lee Sowle Glass Newell 


Moore Richards Reed Lane Titus 


Benton Wardall Meisner Jones Turner 
Heitschu Bellinger Davis Dunbar Copeland Hertges 


Dean Hall Carlin Delaney Taylor Michener 
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ALPHA XI DELTA 
Founded at Lombard College, 1893 
Nu Chapter—Chartered May 30, 1907 


Madeline Sheehan 
lolene Christensen 
Vida Alverson 
Marie Parr 


Neva Bucher 
Adelaide Calderhead 


Genevieve Bolton 
Cuma Joiner 
Erma Martin 
Dorothy Myers 
Mary Campbell 
Lucile McCabe 
Alice Moore 


Irene Grass 

Phyllis Griffith 
Florence Welts 
Mildred Thornburg 


GRADUATE 
Margaret Myers 


1916 


Flower—Pink Rose 


Madeline Woodworth 
Elnora Christensen 
Mary Walsh 


Lindabel Smith 


Florence Peterson 


Nadine Risbell 
Doris Bell 

Lois Dickenson 
Ruth Martin 

Rita Moore 

Garnet Swartzbaugh 


Delight Conner 
Virginia Menach 
Fern Kramer 


Bonnie Bell 


Colors—Light and Dark Blue and Gold 
Publication— ‘Alpha Xi Delta Journal” 


R. Martin Smith E. Martin A, Moore Myers 
— Thornburg D. Bell Welts R. Moore B. Bell 
Grass Alverson Menach Campbell Bolton 
Woodworth Joiner Swartzbaugh E. Christensen Kramer Risbald 
McCabe Peterson Sheehan Parr I. Christensen 
Bucher Walsh Calderhead Dickenson Griffith Conner 
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KAPPA ALPHA THETA 


Founded 1870 


Local Chapter Installed 1908 


1916 


Enola McIntyre 
Ysabel Patton 


Leotta Foreman 
Lucy Morton 

Grace Pritchard 
Gladys Johnson 
Martha Davis 
Elizabeth Drummond 
Mary Wright 


Mildred White 
Marjorie Kohlman 
Avadana Cochran 
Kathryn Kerr 
Elizabeth Henry 
Carrie Smith 
Marguerite Mann 


Elizabeth MacLean 
Edna Bolster 
Helen Donley 
Helen York 

Leotta Morris 


Marie Cook 
Helen Sengfelder 


Colors—Black and Gold 


1917 


1918 


1919 


PLEDGES 


Loretto Lohman 


Beatrice Mercer 


Margaret McLean 
Grace Uhl 

Elizabeth Vinsonhaler 
Sigrid Hall 

Claire McDonald 
Helen Bolster 


Lois Gilbert 
Martha Knapp 
Evelyn Goodrich 
Alice English 
Edith Brawley 
Gladys Easterbrook 
Harriet Smith 


Dorothy Jones 
Laura Dickson 
Helen Goode 

Helen Gordon 
Louise Corbin 


Marjorie Whitelaw 


Flower—Black and Gold Pansy 
Publication— “Kappa Alpha Theta Journal” 
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Hall 
Goode 
Davis 
Henry 
Uhl 
Brawley 


Jones 
Mercer 
Lohman 
Patton 
Johnson 
Donley 


Drummond 
Wright 
Knapp 
Foreman 
Mann 
H. Bolster 


Gordon 
Sims 
Smith 
Morton 
E. Bolster 
York 
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White 
Kohlman 
Easterbrook 

McDonald 
Goodrich 
Morris 


Vinsonhaler | 
Kerr 
McLean 


McLean 
Gilbert 


ALPHA GAMMA DELTA . 


Founded at Syracuse University, 1904 
Iota Chapter—Chartered 1908 


Carrie Oleson 

Frances Craig 

Frances Lovely 
Etta Barter 


Frances Anderson 
Violet Francis 
Helen McFaul 
Alice Dowell 


Helen Corbett 
Beatrice Mathieu 
Rachael Reed 


Yvonne Dorgan 


Frances Moll 
Myrtle Anderson 
Elizabeth Moore 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Amy Olmsted 
Ethelyn Shipley 
Dorothy Davidson 


Ella Barter 
Evelyn Flanley 
Bernardine Haller 
Mildred Dorgan 


Mabel McGregor 
Gladys Smallwood 
Mabel Church 


Grace Fenn 


Marie Johns 
Frances McKenzie 
Doris Summers 


Flower—Red and Buff Roses 
Colors—Red, Buff and Green 
Publication— “A. G. D. Quarterly” — 
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Davidson 


Olmsted 
Anderson 
Francis 


Shipley 


Mathieu 


McKenzie 
M. Dorgan 
McFaul 


Sunmers 
Olson 


Haller 
Craig 
Dowell 
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Moore 


Y. Dorgan 


Flanley 
Barter 
Moll 


Corbitt 
Lovely 
Johns 
Reed 
Church 


CHI OMEGA 
Founded at University of Arkansas, 1895 
Alpha Chapter—Chartered 1908 


Lou Condron 
Estelle Robinson 
Irene Armstrong 


Esther Hammond 


Muriel Hutchinson 
Florence Agassiz 
Katherine Matheson 


Frances Adams 


Erma Warner 
Louise Fulton 
Gay Lawson 
Helen Miller 
Zura Karshner 
Mary Gyllenberg 


1916 


Florence Clarke 
Irma Lindsey 
Marion Whitlock 


1917 


Beulah Pinneo 


1918 
Ina Fletcher 


- Isabel Jacobs 


Gertrude Calloway 
Helen Ferryman 


1919 
Lena Abel 
Mary Johnston 
Jeanette Hainsworth 
Rose Shortall 
Ruth Thurston 
Adalaid Adams 


Rhea Rupert 
Cecile Ferry 
May Stewart 


Vera Casen 


Helen Koren 
Jean Reekie 


Cyria Allen 
Bessie Kuepferle 
Marie O'Hare 


Frances Cline 


Colors—Cardinal and Straw 
Flower—White Carnation _ 
Publication—-“Eleusis”” 
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Lawson 
Warner 
Hainsworth 
Gyllenberg 
Allen 
Fletcher 


Pinnel 
Koren 
Shortall 
Condron 
Hutchinson 
Adams 


Calloway 
Clarke 
Miller 
Fulton 

Robinson 
Casen 
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Cline 
Adams 
Rupert 

Abel 
Kastner 
Jacobs 


Hammond 
O’Hare 
Stewart 

Armstrong 

Matheson 
Reekie 


Agassiz 
Johnston 
Thurston 

Lindsay 
Whitlock 
Ferryman 


Lail Ake 
- Iva McKay 
Mabel Fraser 


Gudrun Andersen 
Pearl David 
Esther Gearheart 


Ermine Clark 
Ina DeCan 
Genevieve Sheurer 


Esther Walsworth 


DELTA: DELTA DELTA 
Founded at Boston, 1888 
Theta Alpha Chapter—Chartered 1909 


Lois Tweed Anne Williams 
Isabel Fitts Victoria McLean 
Gertrude Rose Grace Saboe 


1917 
Corrine Ruttle Marjory Wilson 
Helene Ames 
Edith McGuire 


1918 e 
Dorothy Deerweister Mary Wright 
Frances Elliott Marie Rowe 
Margret McGuire 
Evelyn Wilson 


1919 


Joyce Backus De Stevenson 


Lucile Hyndman Lucile Tweed 


Rhea Billings 
Eva Houck 


PLEDGES 
Elva Derr Irene Haskell 


Bernice Brokaw Grace Hallahan 


Colors—Silver, Gold and Blue 
Publication— “The Trident” 


Flower—Pansy 
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McLean 


Andersen 
Tweed 
Rose 


McKay 


Clark Deerweister 
Fitts McGuire 
Elliott Backus 
Stevenson Hyndman 
Walsworth Williams 
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SIGMA KAPPA 


Founded at Colby College, 1874 
Mu Chapter—Chartered 1910 


Marian Southard 
Helen Doud 
Helen: Anderson 


Gwendolyn Green 


Estelle Hawkins 
Louise Kelsey 
Gertrude Phillips 
Elizabeth Draper 
Dorothy Roseleaf 


Victoria Morrison 

Dorothy Anderson 

Josephine Bogert 
ugenia Craver 


Ruth Hunter 


Flower— Violet 


Mary Todd 
Eva M. Cole 
Dorothy Hess 


Muriel Douglas 


Mildred Anderson 
Ollie Reynolds 
Helen Stone 
Ruth Carlson 


Dorothy Stalbert 
Nellie Lou 
Irene Tully 
Cora Anthes 


Erma Bowman 


Colors—Maroon and Lavender 


Publication— “The Triangle” 
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Hunter Phillips Hawkins . Anderson M. Anderson 
Cole Draper Gre Todd Stalbert 

Craver Reynolds Tully e Carlson Southard 
Doud H. Anderson 2 Kelsey 

Anthes Roseleaf Stone 3 Lou Bowman 
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ALPHA CHI OMEGA 
Founded at De Pauw University, 1885 
Rho Chapter—Chartered 1910 


Inez Crippen Mae Ottersen 
Dora Fredson Margaret Wilson 


Maida Crippen Gladys Wright 
Lenore Stilson Dea Imel 

Frances Smith Elizabeth Morgan 
Arlie Anderson Grace Proctor 


Borghild Lee Frances Whalley 
Edna Hindman Martha Hitch 
Dorothy Graham Margaret Larrison 
Gladys Manson Irene Aitchison 


Gertrude Pusly © Gennevieve Myers 
Helen Wilson Helena Elway ` 
Mildred Nelson Alice Faubert 
Florence Foran Hattie Carlson 
Katherine Honly Neva Bell 


Flower—Red Carnation 
Colors—Scarlet and Olive Green 
Publication— "The Lyre” 


Hitch Imel Crippen Smith 
Myers Pusly Lee Larrison Honly 
Manson Morgan Crippen Carlson 
Aitchison Bell Hindman "Wright Graham 
Stilson Nelson Wilson Wilson Faubert 
Foran Elway Ottersen Whalley Anderson Fredson 


ALPHA PHI 


Founded at Syracuse University, 1872 
Sigma Chapter—Chartered 1914 


GRADUATE 
Madell Gille 


. 1916 
Beatrice Carpenter Ruth Warren 
Lucile Thomas 
1917 
Jessie Home Genevieve Grout 
Dorothy Grout Ruth Sharpe 
1918 
Helen Bennett Florence Elford 
Dorothy Constantine Dorothy Case 
Linnea Soderburg Lucile MacRae 
Alma Burton Helen Wright 


Grace Colton Eloise Virtue 
Marthena Rhodes Helen Newson 
Ruth Greenleaf Sally Tuttle 
Ellen Turner 


Flowers—Lily of the Valley and Forget-Me-Nots 
Colors—Silver Gray and Bordeaux 
Publication—“Alpha Phi Quarterly” 
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Constantine Rhodes Bennett Colton 
s Soderburg Virtue 
Burton Carpenter Thomas Turner 
Newton Grout Home 
Greenleaf Grout Warren 
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Mary Hoard 


Alice Miller 
Lucile Saunders 


Edith Warren 
Louisa Eckhart 


Mildred Larson 
Vivian Gill 


Bonnie Gilman 
Maude Hall 


Mabel Totten, *18 
Helen Herner, ’18 


ACHOTH 


Founded at the University of Nebraska, 1910 
He Chapter—Chartered 1914 


GRADUATES 


1916 


PLEDGES 


Ethel Willard 


Zelma Holman 


Alice Johnson 


Katherine Stanton 


Genevieve Gieldseth 
Lenore Pike 


Maude Tatchell, ’18 
Martha Simpson 


Colors—Sapphire, Blue and White 


Flower—Lily of the Valley 


Publication—Kochov 
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West 
Saunders 


Willard 


Tatchell 
Eckhart Hall 
Gieldseth 
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DELTA ZETA 
Founded at Miami University, 1902 
Kappa Chapter—Chartered 1914 


Rhea Haynes 
Hertha O'Neill 


Gladys Hitt 

Hilda Knausenberger 
Clara Knausenberger 
Caroline Bailey 


Martha Liska 
Mabel Kennedy 
Esther Nelson 
Esther Campbell 


Dorothy Darr 
Beatrice Fryer 
Clara Murray 
Helen Robinson 


Flower—Pink Rose 


Olga Liska 
Lottie Kellogg 


Lucy Shelton 
Irene Jones 
Margaret Jones 


Esther Mitchell 


Edith Monk 
Virginia Smith 
Dorothy Morehouse 
Gertrude Sisler 


Consuelo Welty 
Viola Rawles 
Carlotta Elliott 
Olive Cutting 


Colors—Old Rose and Nile Green 
Publication— “Delta Zeta Lamp” 


Sisler Rawles Knausenberger 
Jones Haines Liska 
Monk Hitt O'Neill 
Kellogg Darr Welty 
Shelton Knausenberger Smith Campbell 
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Elliott 
Fryer 
Jones 
Liska 
Nelson 


Cutting 
Morehouse 
Kennedy 
Robinson 


Bailey 


ALPHA 


OMICRON PI 


Founded at Barnard College, 1896 
Upsilon Chapter—Chartered 1915 


Susie Paige 
Edith Sifton 
Ada Kraus 


Charlotte Hall 
Irma McCormick 
Ellen Jolliffe 


Mildred Jeans 
Ruth Lusby 
Helen Brewster 


Helen Legg 


Ruth Abelset 
Hilda Hendrickson 
Ruth Haslett 


Mabel Potter 
Ethel Kraus 


Mildred Baker 
Madge Philbrook 
Ruth Fosdick 


Margery Miller 
Esther Knudson 
Eunice Leumere 


Rose Elwood 


Eugenia Garrett 
Louise Benton 
Eloise Elright 


Flower—Jacminoet Rose 


Colors—Cardinal 


Publication— "To Dragma” 


Elright Jolliffe Abelset Jeans 
i Kraus 


L 
Elwood x MeCormick Lusby 
Brewster Miller 
Garrett Knudson Benton Kraus Philbrook 
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ALPHA DELTA 
Local, Founded 1916 


Beatrice Kittrell Le Day Packard 
Mona Morgan 


Elizabeth C. Parolini Marie Wiegman 
Clerice Canfield Zella Jane Swarts 
Mary E. McKee 


Flora Russell Vivian Hollinger 
Adilene Nelson Merle Hall 
Elizabeth M. Rothenhoefer Helen Simpson 


1919 
Kathryn Byers Eva M. Conner 
Arella E. Tomlinson Florence Sutton 
Rose M. Stalp Jean E. Sutherland 
La Vida Hilson 


Nelson Parolini Canfield Sutton Simpson 
Tomlinson Rothenhoefer Hollinger Wiegman 

McKee Stalp Morgan Sutherland Russell 

Swarts Kittrell Byers Conner Hall 
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DIRECTORY OF SORORITIES 


4514 18th Av. N. E. 

4543 University Blvd. 

5043 18th Av. N. E. 

Alpha Gamma Delta 4534 University Blvd. 
Alpha Omicron Pi 4732 2lst Av. N. E. 
Alpha Phi 4710 19th Av. 
4540 University 

4547 19th Av. 

Kenwood 2253 4714 University 

Kenwood 2645 4736 18th Av. 

Kenwood 2826 4746 16th Av. 

Gamma Phi Beta Kenwood 2496 4530 University 
Kappa Alpha Theta Kenwood 1857 4710 University 
Kappa Kappa Gamma 4504 18th Av. 
Pi Beta Phi 4535 18th Av. 
4515 15th Av. 
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SIGMA NU 


Founded at Virginia Military Institute, 1869 
Gamma Chi Chapter—Chartered 1896 


FACULTY ¿ 
Edmond S. Meany Dr. Clement Akerman 
1916 
George Roberts John Martin 
Harold Foran Lloyd Dysart 
90 
Harold Sharkey Elmer Noble Frank Olmstead 
Raymond Buckley Henry Wheeler Walter Doty 
John Coffman Edward Faubert George Douglas 
John Markham Charles Guerrier 
1918 
Howard Hansen Fulton Magill George Kantzler 
John Larsen Alfred Whealdon Jack Urner 
1919 
John Allen William Grimm George Sears 
Merrit Williams Walter Draham Fred Strong 


Flower— White Rose 
Colors —Black, White and Gold 
Publication— “The Delta” 
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Faubert 
Foran 
Williams 
Draham 


Allen 
Markham 
Coffman 
Urner 
Olmstead 
Doty 


Olmstead 
Noble 


Grimm 
Dysart 
Douglas Kantzler 
Larson 
Magill 
Roberts 


Strong 

Buckley 
Saboe Morrow 
Hawkins 


Sharkey 
Wheeler 
Mead 


Hanson 
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Sears 


Guerrier 


PHI GAMMA DELTA 


Founded at Washington and Jefferson College, 1848 
Sigma Tau Chapter—Chartered 1900 


li 
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FACULTY Å 
John T. Condon Conrad Zimmerman 


Joseph B. Harrison 
- 1916 


Lawrence F. Livingston Ralph Faulkner James M. Eagleson 
Henry Schmitz — Arthur Lindberg Ralph Robinson 
Walter P. Shiel 
1917 
Walter H. Tuesley George Edwards William R. Hainsworth 
Brayton Wilbur Lester Evans Edward A. Mullen 
Edward M. Shelton Alvis M. Sanders 
1918 
D. Scott Sanders Clement Connell Robert M. Hurlbut 
Roy Franklin Taylor Glenn C. Hubbard Floyd E. Ellis 
1919 


Richard K. Beymer Earl H. Latimer Joe B. Colesworthy 
Willard George Lindberg Charles H. Grinnell Theo. E. Faulk 
Willard George Herron John T. Bibb Gerald W. Relf 


Flower—Heliotrope 
Colors—Royal Purple 
Publication— "Phi Gamma Delta” 
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Hartman Muller Hurlburt Tuesley Hainsworth 
Eagleson Bibb Edwards Grinnell 
Faulk Beymer Shelton Herron Hubbard 
Taylor S. Sanders Smith Latimer M. Sanders 
Wilbur Robinson Relf Colesworthy Schmitz y 
Young Faulkner Livingston Connell Lindberg 
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PHI DELTA THETA 
Founded at Virginia Military Institute, 1865 
Gamma Pi Chapter—Chartered 1906 


FACULTY 


Arthur R. Priest C. W. David 


Leland I. Tolman 
F. Wayne Durham 


Glenn Davis 
Richard Deutsche 
Philip Englehart 


Ray Gardner 
Ralph Smith 


Wellington Wood 
William Yerkes 
Harry Markey 
Harold Polson 


1916 


C. Narrett Herrick 
Jack L. Ford 


1917 
Harold Fix 
Charles Rogers 
Paul E. McDermott 
Joseph Markey 


1918 


George Smith 
Arthur Nordoff 
Edwin Hogg 


1919 


Jack Claypool 
Lawrence Calvert 
Martin Wiley 
Joseph Hovey 


E. Dixon Schively 
Carroll F. Byrd 


Wilbur McKibbon 
Vincent Sylliaasen 


Harold Priest 


Crawford Goodwin 
William Pigott 


Edgar Branchflower 
Ray Dalton 

Joe Rogers 

Robert Griffin 


Flower— White Carnation 
Colors—Azure and Argent 
Publication— "Ihe Scroll” 
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Sylliaasen 
Gardner 
Nordoff 
Goodwin 
Englehart 
J. Rogers 


Calvert 


R. Smith 


Schively 


J. Markey 
Griffin 
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Ford 
McDermott 
Smith 


Priest 
Wiley 
Yerkes 
Deutsche 
Rogers 
Hogg 


Branchflower 
Tolman 


McKibbon 
Byrd 


BETA THETA PI 
Founded at Miami University, 1839 
Beta Omega Chapter—Chartered 1901 


FACULTY 


J. Allen Smith Wm. P. Gorsuch 
Joel M. Johanson 


GRADUATES 


Ralph R. Rawson F. H. Young 


1916 
C. Rollit Coe G. Howard MacCallum Clyde B. Rose 
Melzar H. Cushing Ralph C. Dean Paul D. Clyde 
Curtiss L. Hill Leonard R. Thompson Edwin S. Booth 


Jerome T. Heermans 


1917 
Cyril E. Taylor Walter H. Covey Lamont Cochran 
Kramer Thomas Carl E. McClelland 
1918 
Erroll Rawson Hiram Chittenden 
R. Wade Hargrave 
1919 
Donald G. Godman Kingsley Barham Wm. G. Pinney 
W. Verran, Jr. Donald Heermans 
PLEDGES 
Ben Fisher Lewis Ryan Karl Saboe 
Edward P. Tremper Paul Curtis Marcus Shanks 
Flower—Rose 
Colors—Blue and Pink 
Publication—“‘Beta Theta Pi” 
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Covey 


Hargrave 
Ryan 
E, Rawson 


Saboe 


Tremper 
Verran 
Pinney 

McClelland 


Cochran 
J. Heermans 
Chittenden 


Barham 
Godman D. 


Dean 
Cushing 


Booth 
Heermans 
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Fisher 


Clyde 


Thompson 
Curtis 
Hill 


Gordon Dickson 
Walter Williams 
Colin Clements 

H. Norman Hill 


Donald Bressler 
Miles Carey 
Ray Dumett 


Fred Austin 
Alfred Baker 


Ernest Barron 
Ollie Cordz 
Clarke Johnson 
Lemyit Knettle 
Fred Heath 


SIGMA CHI 
Founded at Miami University, 1855 
Upsilon Upsilon Chapter—Chartered 1903 


1916 
Ralph Hoover 
Frank Lewis 
Roy Maryatt 
William Mountain 
John Siedenbaum 


1917 


Adolph Harr 
Owen Lovejoy 
Clarence Moore 


1918 


Donald Coleman 
Arthur Easterbrook 


; 1919 
Harry Lind 
Don Lewis 
Darwin Meisnest 
Kenneth Morford 
Victor Nelson 


Flower—White Rose 
Colors—Blue and Gold 


Joseph Sowers 
Phil Weiss - 
Harvey Linne 
Fred Lind 


Lester Davis 
Cecil Dickson 


Ellsworth Lovejoy 
A. Ross MacKechnie 


Claude O’Callaghan 
Paul Shuey 
William Tompkins 
John Saunders 


Publication— “Sigma Chi Quarterly” 
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Hoover 
Baker 
. Saunders 
Linne 
Heath 


D. Lewis 
Bressler 
Sowers 
Hill 
O. Lovejoy 
H. Lind 


G. Dickson 
Moore 
Dumett 
O’Callaghan 
Harr 
Clements 
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Nelson 
Meisnest 
Barrow 
F. Lind 
Thompkins 
Shuey 


Weiss 
Williams 
Carey 
Coleman 
Moulton 
Davis 


C. Dickson 
Easterbrook 
Austin 
Lewis 
Morford 


KAPPA SIGMA 
Founded at the University of Virginia, 1867 
Beta Psi Chapter—Chartered 1903 


FACULTY 
Ralph Lutz David C. Hall 
Charles M. Strong John W. Miller 
1916 
Albert A. Carson Martin H. Easton 
S. Marion Driver W. J. A. Macdonald 
1917 
Joseph R. Blunt Elmer G. A. Startup 
Franklin E. Chapman Ross S. Wilson 
Garret A. Fraser George W. O’Brien 
Emil E. Hurja Frank E. Landsburg 
Leslie D. Carson Ernest C. Murphy 
Richard S. Mitchell 


Erroll C. Briggs George S. Pingry 
Clarence B. Garrett Alfred F. Hall 


Roland W. Burke Donald O. Dirks 
Edgar R. Henningsen Hugh Lutz 
Frank G. De Kay David L. Cleeland 
Robert S. Robe Charles N. Fletcher 
Harold C. Lutz 
PLEDGES 

Reno Odlin Dwyer C. McLean 
Albert H. Bell Charles H. Canfıeld 

Flower—Lilly of the Valley 

Colors—Scarlet, White and Emerald Green 
Publication— "The Caduceus” 
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Macdonald Henningsen Easton Blunt Fraser 
Landsburg De Kay Hurja O’Brien 
Dirks A. Carson Hall H. Lutz Wilson 


Burke Chapman Pingry Carson McLean 


Fletcher Briggs Bell Lutz Murphy 
Garrett Rob Driver Startup Mitchell Odlin 


Bruce MacDougall 
John Martin 


Maurice Duffy 
Clarence Morrison 


Carl Harris 


Raymond Gauss 
Winn Mowrey 


Gibson Spelger 
Mac Nesbit 
Mark Haas 


ALPHA 


1916 


Roy C. Fox 
Carroll Ebright 
Russell Horton 


1917 


Harold Gray 
Wilson Schiffer 
Lowell Rooks 


1918 


Cecil Gwinn 
Lyle Johnson 
Albert Stubb 


1919 


Clarence George 
Walter Funfson 
Harry Kingsbury 


Flower—White Tea Rose 
Colors—Blue and Gold 
Publication— ‘Alpha Tau Omega Palm” 


TAU OMEGA 


Founded at Virginia Military Institute, 1865 
Gamma Pi Chapter—Chartered 1906 


Wade Stewart 
Harry Ayres 


Charles Mulvey 
Walker Thorn 
Bryant MacDougall 


Lawrence DeCan 
John Thompson 


Clarence Yedica 
Joseph Riley 
DeLance Price 


MacDougall Stubb Harris DeCan Schiffer 
Mowrey Thorn Martin Gray 
Spelger Stewart Fox Haas George Johnson 
Gwinn Ebright Nesbit Duffy 
Yedica Kingsbury Gauss Riley 
Morrison Thompson MacDougall Price Horton 


SIGMA ALPHA 


EPSIEON 


Founded at University of Alabama, 1856 
Washington Alpha—Chartered 1906 


FACULTY 
Frank G. Kane 
N. W. Sawyer 


1916 
Claude Catlin 
Wallace Drummond 

1917 


Sheldon Glover Conrad Brevick 
Rogers Hardie Henry A. Skog 


1918 


Edward Bickel Earl Hoisington 
Jesmond Balmer Kenneth A. Roegner 
Fred Barron Edward L. Rosling 
John H. Gibson Allan B. Rushmer 
Chester V. Healy Samuel A. Stenstrom 


1919 


Jay M. Connell Ansley Strom 

Duncan M. Smith - James F. Cameron 

Norman Bellingham Edward A. Lee 
Edmund Garvey 


Flower— Violet 


Walter Squire 
Everett O. Eastwood 


Claire Sexsmith 
John E. Norton 


Stanley W. Staatz 
Stacy V. Jones 


Kirby E. Torrance 
James M. Thomas 
George P. Ward 

Ross E. Culver 


Don J. Leehey 
Don W. Sinclair 


Clarence Browne 


Colors—Old Gold and Royal Purple 
Publication—“S. A. E. Record” 
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Stenstrom Staatz Drummond Lee Hoisington 
i Gibson Culver Thomas 
Torrance Sexsmith Garvey 
Roegner Sinclair Norton 
Strom Ward Jones 
Brevick i Skog Rosling 
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DELTA TAU DELTA 
Founded at Bethany College, 1859 
N Gamma Mu Chapter—Chartered 1908 


FACULTY 
Edward Godfrey Cox 
1916 
Ray C. Cook Leon Ellis Louis H. Seagrave 
Ned Curtis Edris Frederick H. Madigan E. Clark Will. 
Cedric Miller 
1917 
Athol Blair Gorrill Edwin W. Stuchell 
1918 
John Beardslee Carrigan Richard R. Robertson ` Howard G. Stewart 
Richard R. Luther Rox Donaldson | Kelley M. Reid 
Donald Rader Harry Schweinbold Charles R. Fleishman 
1919 
Mark English Harold B. Shaffer 


Neal Weber 


Flower—Pansy 
Colors—Purple, White and Gold 
Publication— "The Rainbow” 
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Norris Grimes Laughlin Schwellembach Corcoran 


Kershaw Wilson Greenwood R. Abel 
Carothers Neergaard Campbell , Rode Abelset Robbins 
Smith Everest D. Abel 
Kumm Peck Perry Driftmier 
Norton Leichhardt Nelson F. Malloy R. Malloy 
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Almon H. Fuller 


Clyde Brokaw 
Frank Harrison 
Elmer Leader 

Edwin Leader 


Matthew Hill 
Marsh Corbitt 
Jack Davidson 
James Read 


William Wirt 
Raymond Beil 
Mark Shaw 


Louis Nederles 
Wallace Strong 
Sanford Wick 


Walter G. Beach 


DELTA UPSILON 
Founded at Williams College, 1834 
Washington Chapter—Chartered 1910 
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FACULTY 
SENIORS 
Harold Moore 
Max Walske 


James McRay 
Raymond Hunt 


JUNIORS 
Clifford Wright 
Harry Wirt 
Kenneth Goodall 
Frank Ward 


SOPHOMORES 
Stanley Riddle 
Benjamin Tidball 
Hugh McClung 
Wesley Roberts 

FRESHMEN 
Gerald Summersett 
Chester Wilson 
Burton Wheelon 


Flower—Violet 


H. E. Smith 


E. E. McCammon 


Hollister Sprague 
Clark Squire 
Hubert Higgens 


Curtis Gilbert 
Robert Woodyard 
John Adams 


Willis Corbitt 
Louis Stanton 
Sherman Bushnell 


Charles Reynolds 
Maurice Patten 


Colors— Old Gold and Peacock Blue 
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Publication— “Delta Upsilon Quarterly” 


Sprague Adams Wright Summersett . Wirt Gilbert 
M, Corbitt Yoody ils Davidson Ward 
Bushnell iddl Beil å H. Wirt Goodall 
Tidball iggi y h: 


Reynolds 
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Elmer Leader Ed Leader 
ea ick Hill Roberts 
Stienz Wheelon Neederlee Brokaw Harrison 


DELTA KAPPA EPSILON 


Founded Yale University, 1844 
Kappa Epsilon Chapter—Chartered 1911 


i 
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FRATRES IN FACULTATE 


Dean A. S. Haggett 
Prof. Harvey Lantz 
Prof. F. M. Padelford 


Deming Bronson 


Harold P. Burdick 


Mark E. Smith 
Irving W. Thomas 
Lowell E. Williams 


Thomas Heines 
William Deming 
John H. Happy 
Gayton Knight 

Wendall Black 

Ray Ryan 


Bruce S. MacDonald 


Frederick W. Keator, Jr. 


Horace McCurdy 
Charles R. Collins, Jr. 
Paul Ellsworth 


Richard Klussman 
Ross P. Williams 


PLEDGES 


Dr. William S. Dehn 
John C. Heines 


Samuel P. Kelly 


Hans Christenson 


Arthur Newton 
Arthur Simon 


Alvin Powers 

Louis McCarthy 
Donald Spratley 
Charles L. Zimmerman 
Eugene Rudow 


Montie Coleman 
Malcom E. Moran 
Cyrus Campion 
Spencer Armstrong 


Clarence Coleman 


_ Colors—Crimson, Blue and Gold 
Publication—“D. K. E. Quarterly” 
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McDonald Knight Thomas Coleman Deming 


Klussman L. Williams Newton Happy McCurdy Keator 
Ryan Kelly Christenson Rudow Ellsworth 
Simon Bronson Burdick R. Williams 
Powers Collins Black Smith Spratley 
Moran Armstrong Heines Zimmerman 
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ACACIA 
Fraternity of Master Masons 
Washington Chapter—Chartered 1910 


Thos. K. Sidey 
Hiram Conibear 
Joseph Daniels 


FACULTY 
Wm. M. Dehn 
George S. Wilson 
Jas. E. Bell 


SENIORS 


J. Clarence Palmer 


Ernest C. Carr 


Thomas P. Evans 
Cecil F. Blogg 
Clarence M. Coffinbery 


Arthur Y. Boyce 
William E. Hendricks 
Arthur E. Carlson 


Arthur Anderson 
Carl Andersen 


JUNIORS 
A. S. Grenland 
Clarence Anderson 
Robert E. Bale 
Harold Rodman 


SOPHOMORES 
William O. French 
George A. Jensen 
Arthur O. Luther 

FRESHMEN 
Dwight S. Benton 
Earl Gunther 


Flower—Acacia 
Colors—Black and Gold 


Dallas D. Johnson 
Frederick E. Bolton 
Henry Suzzallo 


Stewart L. Simpson 
Ralph S. Wittenberg 


Charles F. Morris 
U. V. Webb 
F. O. Sundholm 


Armin C. Rembe 
Maurice Spaulding 


George O. Scott 


Publication—" Acacia Journal” 


Rodman 


Spaulding 


Rembe 
Evans 


Gunther 


French Bale Boyce 
Blogg Grenland Simpson 
Carlson Benton Anderson 
Jensen Carr Sundholm 
Palmer Hendricks Coffinberry 
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ALPHA SIGMA PHI 
Founded at Yale, 1845 
Mu Chapter—Chartered 1912 


SENIORS 
Paul W. Davis Roland A. G. Mayer Claude G. Sanders 
Woodworth Anderson John W. Kelliher Roland B. Johnston 
JUNIORS 


Alex M. Vierhus Victor J. Moore Philip G. Johnson 
Harold B. Scovell Irving W. Winslow Ronald F. Baker 
Leonard B. Martin William F. Jones 


SOPHOMORES 


Fred Havel Eugene Clark Davis H. Sherman Mitchell 
F. Lynn Peterson Jessis H. R. Sellick John M. Coffee 
Lewis C. Witherbee, Jr. Lloyd X. Coder Chester T. O. Mueller 


FRESHMEN 
W. Gordon Rogers Harold F. McCredy 
J. Blaine Murray 


PLEDGES 


Albert Kalin Don Burdick John M. Murchison 
Arthur A. Brandenthaler Jack E. Buchanan Bailey G. Dinkelspiel 
Flower—Red Rose 


Colors—Cardinal and Stone 


Publication— "The Tomahawk” 
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Davis Murchison Mitchell 
Anderson y MeCredy Moore Dinkelspiel 
Martin Johnson Peterson Rogers Coffee 
Kelliher Johnston Mayer 
O. Mueller Witherbee 
P. Davis xi Sellick Burdick Havel 


John N. Wilson . 
Harold A. Durfee. 


Harold E. Potter 
Phil E. French 


Foster L. McGovern 
Walter E. Potter. 
Ernest L. Johnson 


Harold J. Gotts 
Achilles P. Davis 
Charles V. Farrell 


THETA.DELTA CHI 


Founded at Union College, 1847 


SENIORS 


Frank G. Waterhouse 
Luther Sutherland 


JUNIORS 


E. Allen Johnston i 
Walter Lee Kaufman 


SOPHOMORES 


Thomas O. Nash 
Myron V. Judd 
Thomas T. Thompson 


FRESHMEN 


Walter N. Richards 
Carl K. Nelson 


PLEDGES ' 


Joseph M. Allen 
Fremone L. South 


Flower—Ruby Carnation 


Xi Deuteron Charge—Chartered 1913 > 


Guy W. Thompson 


Frank E. Preston 
Judson E. Falknor 


Frederick C. Fowler 
Kimball B. Palmer 


Robert W. Bender 
Edward F. Riley 


Roy F. South 
John W. Quigg 


Colors—Black, White and Blue 


Publication—‘‘The Shield” 


Dufree Sutherland Waterhouse Thompson Wilson 
Preston H. Potter Falknor Kauffman Johnston French 
Johnson McGovern Nash T. Thompson Otis W. Potter 
Bender Fowler - Judd Palmer Gotts 
Riley Farrell Davis Richards C. Wilson 
Quigg M. South South Allan 


PI KAPPA ALPHA 


Founded at the University of Virginia, 1868 
Beta Beta Chapter—Chartered, 1914 


eae 


GRADUATE 


Mare Darrin 
FACULTY 
Dr. Luther E. Wear 
SENIORS 
Ernest E. McKeen Clarence C. Chambers 
Herman Schollmeyer J. Gordon Pritchard 
JUNIORS 
James T. Gillespie Percy G. Dobson 
Carl E. Backstrand Jeffery Hilton 
SOPHOMORES 
George J. Cropper Thoman H. Loan Walter H. Schlack 
Philip J. Martin Conrad Jaconson Ernest L. McKay 
John J. Goettge 
FRESHMEN 
Thomas J. Allen — James C. Reynolds Daniel T. Oertel 
R. Albert Osborne C. Ward Kief J. Albert McKeen 
PLEDGES 
Charles C. Chambers Arthur Anderson Albert C. Anderson 
George L. Falk Gail C. White Vance R. Carpenter 
Norman E. Rostedt George V. Wood 


Flower—Lily of the Valley 
Colors—Garnet and Old Rose 
Publication—‘‘The Shield and Diamond” 
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Reynolds ob: . Chambers 
A. Anderson 3 K White 
Schlack i C. Chambers Martin 
Goettge Gillespie A. C. Anderson Carpenter 
Backstrand E. McKeen Schollmeyer Oertel Cropper McKay 
Hilton Loan Falk Osborne Allen 
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PHI KAPPA PSI 


Founded at Washington and Jefferson College, 1852 


Henry W. Zimmerman 
H. Lorne Morrison 


Jack B. Swale 
William E. Durrant 


Charles A. Williams 
Phil L. Peterson 
Anson B. Moody 


Richard O. Haynes 
Jack W. Reynolds 
James Gilluly 

Frank Smart 


FACULTY 
E. F. Burdick 
W. E. Henry 
1916 


George E. Mathieu 
Lewis C. Conner 
Robert Ellison 


1917 
Otto D. Anderson 
Temple S. Fay 

1918 
Arnold S. Allen 
William Roy McAdam 
William T. Nightingale 

1919 


Clarke Nicholson 
Edward Alonzo Swift 
Floyd A. Vammon 


Everett Turner 


Flower—Sweet Pea 


Colors—Lavender and Pink 
Publication— “The Shield” 
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Washington Alpha—Chartered 1914 


E. L. Strandberg 


Edmund G. Tyra 
Arthur M. Strandberg 


Roy E. Wood 
Conrad J. Oppermann 


Carl E. Ostrander 
Phil L. Slayden 


Reed Sangster 
Guy Morgan 
D. Elwood McDonald 


Durrant Haynes Swift Opperman Ellison 
Morgan McAdam MeDonald Morrison Anderson 
Nightingale Wood Reynolds Turner Conner 
Smart Fay Allen Peterson 
Mathieu Strandberg Slayden Ostrander 
Zimmerman Vammon Nicholson Gilluly Williams 
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Robert Q. Brown 
S. A. Crandall 
S. I. Gleason 


V. Earl Bracken 
Clarie L. Egtvedt 


THETA XI 


Founded at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1864 
Upsilon Chapter—Chartered 1915 


1916 
Henry B. Sternberg J. Clinton McDougall 
Perry L. Charles Earl R. Pilgrim 
W. Harrison Whittier 

1917 
Harry H. Sisler Felix R. Zaugg 
Richard R. Tipton Roscoe N. McJannet 


1918 


Harry L. Burmeister . Ward Catching 
E. Lee Tucker Hilmer R. Egan 


PLEDGES 


Harold T. Dodge, ’18 Clarence Bell, ’18 
Herbert Jaqueth, "18 Walter F. Brown, "18 


Burdett A. Winn, ’19 
Colors—Blue and White 
Publication—“Theta Xi Quarterly” 
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Zaugg 
Egan 
Gleason 
W. Brown 


R. Brown 

Sternberg 

Crandall 
Tucker 


Egtvedt 
Burmeister 
Sisler 
Whittier 
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Winn 
Pilgrim 
Dodge 
Bracken 


Jaqueth 
Tipton 
Bell 
McJannet 


PHI KAPPA 


Local Founded December 13, 1909 


Russell Callow 
Frazer Cameron 
Ewart Upper 

Cletus Minahan 


Mathew W. O’Connor 
Marcus Manson 
Thomas Cushman 


George Parker 
Wilbert Slemmons 


Eber Angle 
Angus O’Neil 
Thomas Dobbs 
Frank White 
Thomas Grant 


John Parker 
Carl Wallace 
Hugo Haakons 
John Allen 


PLEDGES 
Leroy Pratt 


Fred Porter 
Clarence Shivvers 


Phil Barrett 


Paul McConihe 
Clarence Carlander 
Charles Walker 
Herbert Phillips 


Clayton Bollinger 
Virgil Upton 
Melville Kilbourne 
Kenneth C. Campbell 


John Sutthoff 
Paul Flagg 
Arthur Keyes 


Colors— Magenta, Red and White 
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Carlander Haakons Barrett Allen Upton 
J. 


Sutthoff Minahan G. Parker Porter Parker 
Walker Kilbourne Phillips Keyes McConihe v 
Bollinger Angle White Pratt Grant Å 
O'Neil Dobbs Upper Shivvers Manson | 
Cameron O'Connor Callow Cushman Flagg Wallace $ 


IT OS BE E SELER KESS RE SEE LEAR EYRE DE LS AONE LT EDNA DIT ET ENEE DEA LES TGI IDAS E 
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THETA CHI 
Local Organized 1911 


Å bi a vr 
LE E 


Mih ia ve ] 


FACULTY 
Earl L. Packard S. C. Langdon 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Wesley Rennie Thomas G. Thompson 


1916 
Harry M. Nardin Jesse F. Leverich W. Earl Shanly 
Carl Z. Draves H. Florian Canfield H. Earle Winter 
Earl C. Hutchison 


1917 


Felix V. Embree H. Curtis Shoemaker Alan A. Phillips 
Jess C. Johnson Edwin E. Severns Guy T. Stegner 
Benjamin H. Mayheld Reynold D. Jackson John A. Talbot 


Roy F. Jones 


1918 
Bernard R. Bates Howard Swigart Russel Peterson 
Ralph E. Dolloff Frank W. Bjorkman George S. Talbot 
Alfred Miller Thomas C. Talbot 
1919 
Harold Enger George Taylor Glen Wilson 
G. Russel Rice 
PLEDGES 
Hugh Young Byron Christian 
Colors—Maroon and White 
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Dolloff 


Swigart 
bree 


Hutchinson 
Bjorkman 
Leverich 


Thompson Draves Wilcox 
Peterson 

Shanly Stegner 
Rice Johnson 

Shoemaker Jones 


Enger Miller 


Jackson 
Christian 


Severns 
Phillips 
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PI TAU UPSILON 
Local Founded 1914 


toy see 


FACULTY 


Dr. Jacob N. Bowman 


Donald R. Bresen . 
Donald H. Clark 
Edgar M. Draper 


Harold B. Allen 
Ralph Brindleg 
Harry C. Donaldson 


George F. Beck 
John Bond 
Edward R. Beaman 


Carl W. Emmens 
Albert W. Hervin 


1916 


Martin Deggeller 
Robert C. Van Horn 
Howard W. Peters 


1917 


Emmett J. Legg 
William R. Wilson 
Winfield S. Meyer 


1918 


Ford K. Brown 
Anthony S. Corbiere 
Floyd R. Hamel 
Valentine Hoffman 


PLEDGES 


Elmer A. Johnson 
Manford Magnusen 
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Dr. William Savery 


Edward P. Perry 
Russell B. Ring 
Ralph C. Robinson 


Everett N. Peterson 
Hugh W. Pendergast 
Burton F. Scott 


Robert C. Martin 
Wallace L. Maney 
Donald C. Wilson 


Henry H. Robertson 


Donaldson Beaman C, Wilson Maney Magnusen 
Peterson Bond Perry Corbiere Hervin Pendergast 
W, Wilson Clark Martin Frolie Brown 
Broxon Meyer Deggeler Hoffman Emmens Hamel 
Robertson Allen Brindley Draper Peters 
Legg Johnson Scott Beck Van Horn Ring 


ORDER OF BETH OOPHR: 
(Episcopal) 


Vanderveer Curtis 


Carl E: Gould 


A. Wendell Brackett 
Horace L. Cook 
Edward J. Condlon 


Frederick C. Austin 
Llewellyn J. Graham 


Harold B. Guernsey 
William Hardy 


W. H. Gerrard 
Rhodes Gustafson 


FACULTY 


Frederick M. Padelford 
R. M. Garrett 
Thomas Withers 


POST-GRADUATE 
Lloyd P. Joubert 


1917 


C. Bertis Neely 
Edward R. Powell 
Colin C. Clements 
Jay M. Connell 
Thomas W. Sherman 


1918 


Raymond L. Ryan 

Donald J. Coleman 
1919 

Albert H. Roos 

T. Schofield Handforth 


PLEDGES 


Eugene L. Van Houghten 
Walter Giles 
Fred Barrett 
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Herbert H. Gowen 
George S. Wilson 


Lester A. Davis 
Matthew O’Conror 
Harry G. Post 


Stanley L. Handforth 
Donald Spratley 


James McKim 
D. Annesley Somerville 


Ray Hay 
Gayton L. Knight 


Cook Joubert O'Connor 
McKim Coleman Spratley 


Clements Powell Davis 
Van Houghten Gerrard Somerville Graham 


Connell Ryan Guernsey 
Roos Sherman Post 
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Gustafson 


Austin 
Condlon 
Knight 
Giles 
Brackett 
Handforth 


Barrett 


DIRECTORY OF FRATERNITIES 


21st Av. N. E. 
Alpha Sigma Phi E. 45th St. 
Alpha Tau Omega E. 47th St. 
Beta Theta Pi 14th Av. N. E. 
Kenwood 2804 University Blvd. 
Kenwood 119 i 18th Av. N. 
Delta Kappa Epsilon Kenwood 2600 20 21st Av. 
Delta Tau Delta 18th Av. 
Delta Upsilon 16th Av. 
Kappa Sigma 
Phi Delta Theta 
4503 University Blvd. 
18th Av. N. 
Phi Kappa Psi 16th Av. N. 
Pi Kappa Alpha 18th Av. N. 
Pi Tau Upsilon 15th Av. N. 
Blv 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 

Sigma Chi 18th Av. N. 
15th Av. N. 
18th Av. N. 

Theta Delta Chi 18th Av. N. 

Theta Xi 5022 University Blvd. 


E mmmmåmmmm! 
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THE 
INDEPENDENT 
UNION 


Organized 1913 


Chartered under National Association 


of Commons Clubs 1915 


Names of Clubs: 


ALAMO VILLA CAMBRIDGE KAPHO 
PIONEERS CAPITOL HILL 
MYLROIE 


THE INDEPENDENT UNION 


OFFICERS 


William P. Totten, President Spencer Gray, Secretary 
Curtis Aller, Vice President Charles C. Kelton, Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEMBERS 


George Beardsley Oddie L. Lemley F. Cranston Young 

Luther Elmore Paul Hodge Harry F. Heath 

Walter Hodge J. F. Youngstrom J. Vernon Sullivan 

Alvin E. Dyer Ralph B. Weaver Carl W. Pyle 

Carl Young Joseph McMurtry George A. Carmichael 
James R. Wallin 


THE INDEPENDENT UNION OF COMMON CLUBS 


HE Independent Union of Commons Clubs is the result of a four-year struggle by 
the non-fraternity men to get tozether for their welfare on the campus. Known 
first as “The Washingtonians”, the independent men changed their community 
name in 1915 to “The Independent Union” and became a member of the National 

Federation of Commons Clubs. Prior to 1915 the Independents met on the campus 
“en masse” and were impeded by the diversity of residence of the town members. An 
organization committee headed by “Bill” Totten formulated a plan to bring the Inde- 
pendents together with a view of creating a closer feeling of fellowship, democracy and a 
spirit of “help and boost your brother.” 

The movement was readily accepted by most Independents, notwithstanding that 
many waited to "see it work first.” It is plain to most students that the interests of all 
unaffiliated men are the same, and it is hoped that those Independent houses which were 
reluctant to join in the movement will take charters from the central union. ‘This is espe- 
cially desirable since affiliating with the National Federation of Commons Clubs a very 
powerful and extensive association of Wesleyian origin. There are few and small burdens 
imposed. The advantages are equal to those of any national fraternity. 

The results of the year’s work shows a tenfold increase in the athletic interests on the 
part of the club members. Harry Heath organized basket ball, baseball and tennis teams 
in all of the clubs. They carried on a successful schedule of athletic contests. 


The social program of the year contained some of the most successful affairs of the 
two semesters. The first event was the cabaret smoker in October, which 500 men 
enjoyed. A lively mixer was staged Hallowe’en nicht in the gym, where dancing, vaude- 
ville acts and moving pictures were featured on the program. In December another suc- 
cessful mixer was on the social calendar which followed several political and business 
meetings whose purpose was to interest the members in student activities. On February 12 
an enjoyable entertainment was given at Alamo Villa, the new headquarters. On Feb- 
ruary 18 the Independent Union gave the all-university informal dance. Another informal 
was given jointly with the Kla-How-Yahs on April 14. 

The biggest and most successful all-university social function of the year was the 
Michigan Glee Club concert and informal which was managed by the Independent Union. 
It was well supported by the fraternity men as well as by the barbs. 

These social and athletic successes have given much pleasure to the members of the 
Independent Union who have grown closer to each other. and who have created a spirit of 
greater democracy that stands for “the University of Washington first.” 

KD G 


Totten Aller Gray 
Sullivan 
McMurety 

W. Hodge 


F. C, Young 


Weaver 
Carmichael 
Dyer 


Lemley 


Beardsley Pyle 
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Kelton 
P. Hodge 
Wallin 
Heath 
C. Young 


Elmore 


THE INDEPENDENT UNION 


ALAMO VILLA 


1916 


Curtis C. Aller 
Claude Hallam 
Roy Muncaster 


Alvin E. Dyer 
Carl H. Hendricks 


1918 
Lester B. Cowgill 
David Hurwitch 
Hays Jones 
Charles C. Kelton 


1919 
George Biener 
Perry W. Blackler 
Frank C. Dunn 
C. Carlston Glasscock 
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1917 


John H. Schopper 
Carl L. Young 
James R. Wallin 


J. Lewis Crozier 


Frank W. Peterson 


Everett Searle 
Fred C. Shantz 
Albert W. Speyers 
Kenneth G. Whyte 


Timothy Healy 
Edwin R. Rinker 
Wellington Rupp 
Samuel H. Woody 


Jones 
Searle 
Whyte 
Crozier 


Kelton 
Evanson 
Rupp 
Aller 


Dyer 
Hendricks 
Schopper 
Biener 
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Wallin 
Dunn 
Cowgill 
Hurwiteh 


KAHPHO COMMONS 


A Commons Club Organized Dec. 9, 1915. 


Kahpho, from the Indian, Signifying 


“Elder Brother”, Embodies the Organization’s Ideals of Fellowship 


Harry F. Heath 


LeRoy W. Brooks 
Walter Roth 


Fred T. Downing © 


Paul M. Higgs 
J. Vernon Sullivan 
Ward Heacock 


Iver W. Carlson 
Oddie L. Lemley 
George J. Sielk 


and Co-operation 


GRADUATE 
Curtis W. Thing 


1916 


William P. Totten 


Jesse R. Himmelsbach 


George F. Meyer 
Ferris Eldridge 
Maynard O. White 


J. Lee Cooper 
Dwight T. Lopp 
Frank W. McClure 


McClure Sielk Higgs 
Lemley 
Totten Heacock Myers 
Brooks Sullivan Carlson 
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CAMBRIDGE COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 
GRADUATE 
George A. Hipkoe 


1916 
James R. Wallin _ Frederick L. Pedersen 
Leo A. DeMerchant Harold M. Dakin 


Ewan Clague I. A. Aalto 
Arthur J. King > 


Luther Elmore Lester B. Cowgill 
Wellington Rupp Lester B. Pickering” 
George Beardsley i 


Russell Louden Å Clarence F. Evanson 
George A. Cuddy J. Lea Peterson 
Albert L. Puddicome 
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Rupp 
Wallin 
Cowgill 


Aalto 


Dyer 


Hipkoe 


Elmore 
Dakin 


King 


Girard 
Peterson 


DeMerchant 


Ewan 
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MILROY COMMONS 


F. Cranston Young 
Roy Nelles 


Paul A. Woolfolk 


Walter W. Johnson 


Eric Bittner 
Ralph Dreitzler 


1916 
Carl W. Pyle 


1917 
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Warren Gilbert 
J. H. Lange 


Edgar E. Smith 


Fred Rohwer 
Harry Mosier 


Johnson 


Mosier 


Bittner 
Dreitzler Gilbert 
Pyle Young 
Woolfolk 
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KLA-HOW-YAH 


“Kla-how-yah,” the Indian word for “Greeting,” has welcomed many a woman 
on the campus this year. Many of those who would otherwise have found no friendly 
tie to hold them to the University and to the campus as something more than a place where 
education is procured from books and professors, have come into the organization and 
have become actively interested in Washington as their beloved ideal. 

Kla-how-yah was organized in 1913 as a result of a long-felt need among the 
non-sorority women for an independent organization, which would give better opportunities 
for personal acquaintance with one another and supply that social phase which every 
university woman should enjoy. The purpose of the organization is four-fold: to support 
the highest ideal of democracy; to support every good thing in college no matter where it 
originates; to support and foster student activity and endeavor to be neither butterflies 
nor grinds. 

The fireside mixers, which have been held twice a month by the members of the 
organization, have been most delightful this year and have enabled many women to become 
interested in the affairs of the University. A true feeling of sisterhood and friendship 
marks these informal evening meetings. The women gather around the big fireplace in 
the Women’s League building and eat their lunches while friendships become cemented 
with love and cooperation that can come only from intimate acquaintance. 

The two informals, one of which was given each semester, have been the biggest 
social features of the club. The good times enjoyed by those who attended these functions 
will long remain as bright spots in the college year. The annual picnic given in the spring 
by the Kla-how-yahs is a time when the women forget the coming crisis of examinations 
and turn to the woods and lake, where nature in restfulness and quietude comes to be 
appreciated. 


OFFICERS 
First Semester . Second Semester 
Alice Miller Esther Proctor 
Goldie Bryan Vera Waite 
Ruth Henry Secretary 
Sophia McPhee Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Ruth Merling Senior Representative Sophia McPhee 
Helen Winsor Junior Representative Pearl Ward 

Sophomore Representative Esther Simonds 
Clara Crogstad Freshmen Representative Ebba Dahlin 
Ethel Gies Daily Reporter 


May Ward, Alumni Member 
Dr. Theresa McMahon, Honorary Member 
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Sophia McPhee 


Alice Miller 


Esther Proctor 
Vera Waite 


Mildred Melkild 
Vera Clement 
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Ellen Alben 
Nellie Alben 
Frances Bowie 
Mary Eaton 


Mildred Brown 
Evelyn Culver 
Lydia Jamieson 


Lois Flint 


Grace McKinney 
Frances Mullis 
Frances Fisk 
Leona Sundquist 
Anna Lynch 


Erma Cole 
Florence Wharton 
Bernice Oliphant 
Ruth Curti 

Myrtle Fisher 
Leda Culver 

Hazel Magowan 
Wilhemetta Miller 
Elizabeth Farquhar 
Comfort Whitmore 


CLARKE HALL 


Elizabeth Scudder 
Dorothy Darrin 
Marie Lindstrom 


Georgia Donnell 
Hannah Bonell 
Gladys Lauthers 


Agnes Arthur 
Mary Gleason 
Gertrude Harshman 
Thelma Shannon 
Aura Bonell 


Esther Short 
Jessie Howes 
Dorothy Baker 
Leila Boyce 
Margaret Brown 
Gladys Dulgar 
Margaret McLean 
Clara Moberg 
Louise Cutts 


SPECIAL 
Adeline Dana 
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Jamieson 


Brown 
Eaton 
Mcgowan 


Lauthers 


H. Bonell 


Baker 
Cole 
Wharton 


Flint 
Lynch E. 
N. Alben 
Lindstrom 
A, Bonell 


Scudder 
Alben 
Short 
Miller 
Harshman 
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Mullis 


L. Culver 


E. Culver 
Shannon 
Bowie 


George D. Dill 
Donald G. McLeod 


LEWIS HALL 


GRADUATE 
Vincent W. Evans 


1916 


Joseph P. McMurtrey 


Edward P. Perry 


Arthur S. Beardsley. 


Winfield G. Boyd 


Spencer Gray 
Oliver LaChapelle 


George F. Beck 
Robert L. Dykeman 
Elmer H. Maxey 


Alfred Briem 
Leonard S. Langlow 
Eugene Link 


Joseph E. Kreigler 


1917 


Roger W. Ryan 
Walter W. Tuttle 
Noble W. White 


Walter E. Lawson 
Everett N. Peterson 


_ Frank Peterson 


Frank F. Whitney 
William M. Fraser 
A. Martin Larson 


Arthur Ness 
Charles E. Porter 
Morris Sigel 

Louis V. Stevenson 


Whitney 


Peterson 


White 


Dykeman 
Kriegler 


Perry 


Boyd Fraser 
F. Peterson Beck 
Maxey Tuttle Ness 
Langlow Sigel 
Gray Stevenson McMurtrey 
Briem La Chapelle 
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HYLAND HALL 


GRADUATE 


Frances Farnham 


1916 


Mariette Worthington 


1917 
Alice Nigh Margaret Schumacher 
Mabel Meyer 
1918 
Mary Arney Elsie Chandler 
Pauline Giudici 

1919 
Alice Scovill Ruphell Dolloff 
Lula Keller Ruth Babb 
Josephine Gray Margaret Jenkins 
Violet Thompson Eleanor Leslie 


Elsie Hill 
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Scovill Guidiei Babb 


Keller Jenkins Dolloff 
Arney Chandler 
Hill Sckumacher Farnham 
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BOULEVARD HALL 


- Organized 1914 


GRADUATE 
G. F. Richardson, Jr. 


1916 
Arthur Kolstad 


1917 


` Don C. Harmon 


Frank E. Kellner 


1918 
Oscar W. Rosenquist 
Herbert Bachrach 
Walter T. Brewer 
Holt Guerin 


Corwin P. Rummel 
Walter A. Kleist 
Ronald J. Kegley 
Mortimer A. Whitman 


M. Dixon Calder 


Emerson Fisher 


Ralph E. Johnson 
Harold J. Pinkerton 
Oscar A. Glaeser 
John Murchison 


Stephen K. Smith 
Bernard Slaugenhaupt 
Arthur K. Roberts 


Johnson Richardson : Brewer Bachrach 
Slaugenhaupt 
Roberts Kegley Glaeser Whitman 
Kellner Harmon Murchison Kleist 
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GENERAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


EN 
ES 


BOARD OF CONTROL 


The Governing Body of the Associated Students of the University of Washington 
President, Russell Callow 
Vice President, Harold Foran 

Secretary, E'helyn Shinley 

FACULTY MEMBERS 
Prof. David Thomson Prof. William Gorsuch 
Dean Milnor Roberts 

ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Tom Alderson Celia Shelton 
Russell Mackey 

GRADUATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Wesley Rennie 


SENIOR REPRESENTATIVES 
Fred Lind Ward Kumm 


JUNIOR REPRESENTATIVES 
Marjorie White Walter Tuesley 


SOPHOMORE REPRESENTATIVE 
Ray Gardner 
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White 
Kumm Tuesley 
Gardner Callow 
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WOMEN’S LEAGUE 


Founded March 4, 1907 


P THIS organization, of which all women in college are considered members, exists for 
| } the purpose of creating and promoting good fellowship among, and furthering the 


interests of, the women of the University. 


The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, of which it is a member, gave to 
the women the Women’s League Building, in which are held regular meetings, mixers and 
receptions. The activities include the Women’s Informals, County Fair, Campus Day 
Lunch, and regulation of Point System for women participating in college activities. 


This year special work has been done in the raising and administering a scholarship 
for freshmen, which shall be known as the Isabella Austin Memorial Scholarship. 


OFFICERS 
President, Gertrude Rose 
Vice President, Winifred Coe 
Secretary, Margaret Wayland 
Treasurer, Vera Waite 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman, May Ward 
Senior Representative, Mary Walsh 
Junior Representative, Margaret Schumacker 
Sophomore Representative, Cornelia Powell 
Freshman Representative, Josephine Tucker 
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Walsh 
Rose Ward 
Powell 
Tucker Waite 
Wayland 
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Bu W Le Pie 
CABINET OFFICERS 


Hazel Jones, President 
Eunice Spencer, Vice President 
Gladys Easterbrook, Secretary 


Susie Paige, Treasurer 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Grace McDonald Visitation Anna Baker, Social 

Catherine Burnside, Association News Dorothea Taylor, Conference 
Helen Hanson, Meetings Dorothy Wade, Social Service 
Dorothy Myers, Finance Carolyn Bash, Bible Study 
Marjorie White, Daily Reporter Ruth Pepper, Annual Membership 
Helen Anderson, Mission Amy Omsted, Eight Weeks Club 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Mrs. A. H. Fuller, President Mrs. A. O. Powell 

Miss Effie Raitt, Vice President Dean Ethel Coldwell 
Mrs. Wilfred Lewis, Secretary Mrs. Herbert T. Condon 
Mrs. Victor Smith, Treasurer Mrs. Harry Smi'h 

Mrs. Samuel Wingate Mrs. J. M. Eagleson 
Mrs. Henry Landes Mrs. F. J. Fassett 

Mrs. A. S. Haggett Mrs. C. A. Bemis 

Mrs. W. B. Lovejoy Mrs. J. Arthur Younger 


Miss Ethel Scribner, a graduate of the Y. W. C. A. Training School in New York, 
came to the campus organization last fall and took upon herself the direction of the work 
of the University women. Under Miss Scribner the association progressed both financially 
and in the number of new members. 

The purpose of the Y. W. C. A. Association is to make a better Christian of every 
student who bears the name, to make the Christian life comprehensible and compellingly 
attractive to those who have not yet found their way into it, and to make the community 


life of the University truly Christian. 
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Baker 


Burnside 
Anderson 


Olmsted 
McDonald White 
Taylor Hanson 


Jones Paige 
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Spencer 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


President, F. A. Lind 
First Vice President, Floyd Ellis 
Second Vice President, Harry Donaldson 
Secretary, Randall Case 


Treasurer, Darwin Meisnest 


Deputation—E. W. Campbell 
Boys’ Work—Earl Hoisington 
Bible Study—F.. P. Lardau 
World Problems—F. P. Wisner 


Employment—O. D. Anderson 
Socials—Alfred Baker 


Membership—Crawford Goodwin 


Industrial—E. M. Shelton, Jr. 
Service—Allan Phillips 


Meetings—R. O. Haynes 


Publicity—Colin Clements 
Church Relations—Harold Moritz 


Finance— Walter L. Doty 


Donaldson Clements Hoisington 


Meisnest 
Goodwin Phillips Haynes 
Lind Doty Anderson 
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Franklin McDonald Greenwood 


WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


Ray Greenwood, President 
Edward Franklin, Vice President 
Grace MacDonald, Secretary and Treasurer 


The Law Association is composed of all students enrolled in the School of Law. It 
aims to promote friendship among its members and bring them in closer touch with the 
legal profession. Addresses by prominent jurists and attorneys are scheduled at regular 
intervals. 


The principal activity of the Law Association is the staging of the annual law school 
smoker. This year's smoker was held March 25th in the Men's Building and was a decided 
success. The committee in charge consisted of Albert Carson, chairman; Matthew Hill 
and Charles Moriarity. 
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FOREST CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


T]HE Forest Club of the University of Washington was founded in 1909 for the 
Ne) E purpose of promoting fellowship among the students of forestry and to bring before 


the undergraduates some of the men most prominent in forestry and related indus- 
tries. The present membership includes all of the faculty and the students regularly 
enrolled in the College of Forestry. 
OFFICERS FOR 1915-16 
Donald H. Clark, President 
Harold A. Durfee, Vice President 
Willis G. Corbitt, Secretary-Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE. COMMITTEE 
James F. Hutton, Chairman 


Arthur Bevan James D. Studley 


PUBLICITY BOARD 
Harold A. Browning, Editor-in-Chief 
Arthur Bevan, Associate Editor, Forest Club Annual 
Donald Studley, Associate Editor, West Coast Lumberman Page 
Fred Madigan, Associate Editor, Newspaper Publicity 

Willis Corbitt, Assistant Editor 

Timon Torkelson, Assistant Editor 
Charles Brady, Assistant Editor 
Victor Powers, Assistant Editor 


MEMBERS OF THE FOREST CLUB 1915-16 
Albert C. Anderson F. E. Eldridge Charles W. Mortimer 


Jesmond D. Balmer Vincent Evans M. Mower 
Phillip E. Barrett Ralph B. Faulkner Roy Muncaster 
Arthur Bevan Harold G. Fish Alf Oass 


Joe Blunt 

Robert W. Boughter 
Clifford Bozorth 
Alfred Brien 

Ralph Brindley 
Charles C. Brady 
Harold A. Browning 
Donald R. Broxon . 
Roland P. Burnham 
James F. Cameron 
Alex Charleson 

W. E. Colton 
Donald H. Clark 
Elias T. Clark 
Lamont Cochran 
Willis G. Corbitt 
Ross E. Culver 
Amaury A. de Turrene 
Ralph F. Dreitzler 
Harold A. Durfee 
William D. Durland 


Harold G. Foran 
Clarence B. Garrett 
James T. Gillespie 
Dewey E. Gilman 
Bror L. Grondal 

C. W. Harris 
David G. Hartsuck 
Roland Huff 

James F. Hutton 
William H. Jacobson 
William Jager 
William K. Keller 
Robert F. King 
Burt P. Kirkland 
George J. Landess 
Arthur Larson 
Harıy W. Lind 
Fred H. Madigan 
Ed H. McDougall 
C. B. McFarland 
Alan K. Moody 
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George W. O’Brien 
Victor S. Powers 
Erwin H. Rengstorff 
Arthur K. Roberts 
Wesley K. Roberts 
Sidney Robison 
Karl Schmaelzle 
Henry Schmitz 
Henry P. Seymour 
B. I. Shannon 
Howard S. Smith 
Louis G. Stanton 

J. Donald Studley 
Fred Sundholm 
James Thomas 
Timon J. Torkelson 
J. Morgan Van Wickle 
Joshua F. Westerberg 
Hugo Winkenwerder 
William H. Wirt 
Clifford A. Wright 
J. Arthur Young 
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PHARMACY CLUB 


Forest J. Goodrich 
Wm. Maske 


James C. Palmer 


Hugh Sewell 


Ruth Carroll 
James D. Fields 
Jeffery Hilton 
Omega Hilton 
Claude V. Hope 


Floyd Beck 
Loddie Biggs 
Chas. W. Beaver 
Arthur Boyce 
Walter Brewer 
Cecile Ferry 
Raymond Gauss 
John E. Goettge 
Earle C. Hutchison 
Eugene Johnson 


Carl E. Harris 


Harry W. Ayers 
Yasukichi Chiba 
Chas. Coffman 
J. E. Collins 
Chas. Fletcher 


Gertrude Pusey 
Earle J. Gunther 


Edwin F. Hammerlund 


George Heyes 
Margaret D. Henry 


William E. Hendricks 


Albert M. Nash 
Robert Shapiro 
E. W. Hawn 
S. Hultgren 


GRADUATES 


1916 


1917 
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Earl M. Platt 


May Ottesen 


Harry Norman 
Everett N. Peterson 
Henry L. Kath 

T. W. Smith 


John J. Larson 
Jesse F. Leverich 
Thos. H. Loan 
Marcus Manson 
Carl Ostrander 
Henry Ostrander 
George Pingry 
Merrill O. Rawson 
Walter Schlack 
Raymond Moffat 


Marjorie Kenney 
Andrew Marcus 
Charlotte McHugh 
Albert McKeen 
Verne Lee 

Fred J. Stuteross 
J. R. McGregor 
George L. Sears 
Anthony Sells 
Gertrude E. Smith 
Albert Van Cott 
C. Whitmore 
Oliver Devenport 
Ernest Johnson 
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VARSITY. BOAT CLUB 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 


“ OFFICERS 


President, Fred Lind 
Vice President, Max Walske 


Secretary, Roger Hardie 


Commodore, Paul M. McConihe 


Russell Callow 
Claude Catlın 

Prof. Densmore 
Prof. Johanson 


_ Ed Leader 


Prof. Padelford 
Elmer Leader 
Max Walske — 
Clark Will 
Henry Zimmerman 
Clyde Brokaw 
J. B. Alexander 
Tom Cushman 
Carroll Ebright 
Harold Fowler 
Ward Kumm 
Fred Lind 
Cletus Minahan 


Clyde Rose 


Clarence Anderson 
Cecil Blogg. — 
Kenneth Goodall 


MEMBERS. 
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H. C. Hughes 
Adolph B. Harr 
Rogers Hardie 


. Claire Kinney 


James Hutton 
Paul McConihe 
Charles Newton 
Arthur Simon 


Irving Thomas 


Arthur Brandenthaler 


Erroll Briggs 
Charles Fleishman 
Carey Whitney 
Raymond Beil 
Roy McAdam 
Wilbert Slemmons 
Charles Walker 
Claude Snider 
Jack Swale 
Almon Bogardus 
Carl Wilson 
Hugh Lutz 


will 
Kumm 
Lutz 


Minahan 
Simmons 


Briggs 
Catlin 
Lin 


Zimmerman 
McAdams 


Blogg 


Ebright 
Callow 
Wilson 
Walker 


Hughes 
Slemmons Upton 
Anderson 
Covey 
Hardy 
Wilson 
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Walske 
Goodall 
Leader 
Cushman 
Leader 
Fowler 


Swale 


Thomas 
Beil 
Brokaw 
Butler 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 


Percy Dearle, Manager 
David Thomson, Chairman Finance Committee 


Smith, Robertson and Moorehouse, Accountants 


MHE University Book Store, owned and controlled by the A. S. U. W., is now 

| the sixth largest store of its kind in the United States. During the last ten years 

the book store has more than kept up with the phenomenal growth of the Uni- 

versity, its sales mounting from $4,000 to approximately $60,000 in that time. 

It has already outgrown its quarters three times and is now getting too large for its present 

accommodations. Plans are already afoot to obtain larger quarters in the near future, 

and this time it expects to be housed permanently in a wing of the A. S. U. W. building, 
between the two quadrangles called for in the new campus plans. 


The University Book Store is run on a strictly co-operative basis, the students getting 
a discount on all goods at the time of purchase and not as a premium at the end of the 
year. The discount given ranges from ten per cent on new books to twenty-five per cent 
on some athletic supplies. The store sells only to students and only such goods as are 
of a University nature. Class books, new and second-hand; note books and all kinds 
of note paper; pencils, fountain pens, ink, and other articles of stationery; laboratory sup- 
plies; engineering supplies; art supplies; athletic goods, such as shoes, gym suits and tennis 
goods; pennants and pillows; University jewelry; memory books; University views in 
books and on post cards; University stationery, and other miscellaneous articles demanded 
by the varied instruction given by the University. 


The University Book Store is under the direct charge of a manager, Percy Dearle 
being the present incumbent, having held that position for the last twelve years. It is 
under the general supervision of the A. S. U. W. Board of Control, and more specifically 
under that of the finance committee of that board, of which Professor David Thomson 
is chairman. All matters of general policy are decided by the board. Through its 
finance committee it keeps a close tab on all the book store transactions. The detail work 
is left to the manager. 


Naturally, the book store at its inception had to start out with an indebtedness. 
This has all been paid, and now the store has a balance in the bank each spring, enough 
so that it has to borrow very little money to stock up for the big fall opening of ‘school. 
Under a ruling of the Board of Control the book store is not allowed to make a profit 
on its sales, but five per cent is set aside for growth and depreciation. Under this system 
the store has been enabled by the growth of its sales to give greater discounts each year. 
Ten years ago it had to sell all goods at list price, while now it can give the discounis 
quoted above. If the sales keep on increasing the students will be able to save even more 
on their supplies because they own and operate their own store. 
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Ray Gardner 
Crawford Goodwin 
Ralph Smith 


John Gibson 

Ed Bickle 
Chester Healy 
Ross McKechnie 
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SOPHOMORE SOCIETY 
Organized 1906 


Malcolm Reed 
Kenneth Startup 
George O’Brien 
Al Hall 

Wade Hargraves 
Enol Rawson 


Karl Saboe 


Mark Shaw 
Eugene McClung 
Ray Beil 

John Larsen 
Alfred Whealdon 
Fulton Magill 


Bickle O’Brien Hall Magill 
Gibson Reed Hargreaves 
L 


Startup arson 
Gardner Healy 
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MONTANA CLUB 


OFFICERS 


Colin C. Clements, Chairman 


Mary Gleeson, Vice Chairman 


Emmett Carroll 
Grace McDonald 
Anne Williams 
Esther Walsworth 
Mary Della Wright 
Lucile Hindman 
Clara Louise Wood 
Hazel Myers 
Maude Calkins 
Herbert Jaqueth 
Goodman Mottleson 
Agnes Widitz 


Jay Connell, Treasurer 


Irene Haskell, Secretary 


MEMBERS 


Frances Laney 
Martha Knapp 
Martha Taylor 
Stella Bateman 
Anna Lynch 
Winfred Larrison 
Joseph McMeurtrey 
Edward Conroy 
Melvin F. Boice 
Mrs. Susan M. Keppell 
Ollie Cordz 


Carroll Williams Lynch 
Mottleson Taylor Mrs. Keppel Walsworth Jacqueth 
Haskell Hindman Calkins 
J. Connell Gleason Connell Widitz 
C. Clements Wright Myers MeMeurtrey 
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UKULELE CLUB 
| Sy [HE Ukulele Club was organized in the fall of 1915 and is therefore the youngest 
| 


musical organization upon the campus. It was founded with the intention of 
| furthering the interest in Hawaiian music and of furnishing musical numbers for 
- all college gatherings. The enthusiasm which was felt for the undertaking was 
evinced by the fact that seventy-five students attended the meeting called for the purpose 
of organization and fifty members were finally admitted by the tryout committee. During 
the year the club has appeared at meetings of nearly every organization at Washington, 
until the demand for quartets and double quartets grew too large to be fully taken care of. 
However, every effort has been made to comply with requests for entertainment and an 
average of two appearances a week has been maintained, sometimes arrangements being 
made to play at two functions on the same evening. The climax of the year's work 
came with the presentation of the first student light opera, "The Winning of Hawaii,” 
for which the club furnished the musical features. Twenty-five members of the Ukulele 
Club appeared in the production in conjunction with the members of Masque and Quill, 
which provided the dramatic talent. 


ll 


Ukuleles— Virgil Upton 
John Parker Dorothy Elliot 


i i Kieth Goodman 
aoe aoe =. Grace Crawford 


Mable Church 
Fire Ba William Beymer 
Charles Grinnell : 
Ler Callos steel Guitars 
Franklin Chapman Rollit Coe 
Walter Kauffman Paul Stebbins 
Harriet Smith Albert Spiers 
Frederick Keator Amalia Carkeek 
om nisl SE Goe 
Ava Cochran Edward Beaman 
Edith Brawley Bruce MacDougall 
Genevieve Schuerer Russell Crawford 
Walter Covey Gayton Knight 
Olive Moore : 
Ruth Sharp Mandolins— 
Ralph Falknor Robert Nichols 
Victoria McLean Francis Fiske 
Ruth Frye Madeline Woodworth 
Francis Titus Norman Bellingham 
Elenor Crawford Roland Burnham 
Amy Michaelson Stanley Handforth 
Beatrice Mathieu Francis Mullis 
Shirley Skewis Walter Hodge 
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Chaplin Kauffman Skewis Hodge Church 
Brawley Manson Bellingham Falknor Frye Keator 
Beaman Mathieu Cochran Michener Grinnell 
MacDougall Case Parker Gallup Mullis Coe 
Covey Sharp Upton Deerweister Spratley 
Burnham Moore Donley Elliott McLean Knight 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 
University of Washington Branch 
— E. Clarence Miller, Chairman 
George S. Smith, Secretary 


ASSOCIATE. MEMBERS 
Professor C. E. Magnusson E. C. Carr 


Instructor L. F. Curtis 


Professor F. K. Kirsten H. W. McRobbie 


Professor E. A. Loew 
STUDENT MEMBERS 


H. M. Barden Albert Kalin W. S. Roth 
R. Q. Brown C. H. Kallander F. M. Ryan 
S. R. Burbank R. E. Leith W. E. Shanly 
H. F. Canfield J. C. McDougall Helen Simpson 
A. A. Edison E. E. McKeen G. S. Smith 
R. S. Gillette E. C. Miller J. R. Tolmie 
A. S. Grenland E. F. Morris W. W. Tuttle 
H. M. Gustafson A. J. Motz G. J. Vandenberg 
Claude Hallan G. K. Nakasawa F. T. Yamada 
©: L. Pill R. H. Nelles M. Yoshioka 
J. R. Himmelsbach W. J. Olson Carl Young 
Adolph Huelsdonk C. W. Pyle F. C. Young 
Stanley Hunter C. W. Peterson 

G. L. Hoard L. B. Robinson 


SOURDOUGH CLUB 
Organized 1913 


Composed of Students from Alaska or Yukon Territory who have lived there one year, 
thus acquiring the title ‘Sourdough’ 


OFFICERS 
Charles Kelton, Sourdough Chief 
George Herring, Sourdough Vice Chief 
Hilda Johnson, Sourdough Totem Carver 


Grace McKinney, Sourdough Keeper of the Cache 
Viola Kelton, Sourdough Musher 


MEMBERS 


Clarence Anderson Josephine La Violette George Pucher 
Gudrun Andersen Melvin La Violette Clyde Rose 

T. L. Delkin Dwight Lopp Jerome Simson 
C. B. Garrett Roland Mayer Hester Dickey 
George Hering Grace McKinney Willard Herron 
Emil E. Hurja Mary Otteson Elizabeth Hartle 
Hilda Johnson Ralph M. Pedersen Frank Landsburg 
Viola Kelton Fred L. Pedersen Lillian Simson 
Charles Kelton Fred S. Porter 
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MASK AND QUILL 
Dramatic and Musical Society 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Dr. Frederick M. Padelford 


Mr. Joel Harrison 


Wesley Rennie 
George Hipkoe 


Genevieve Thompson 


Colin Clengenits 
Eilene French 
Enola McIntyre 


Tom Heines 
Elizabeth Schumaker 
Mary Swearingen 
Mary Wright 
Donald Wilson 
Harold Allen 

Fred Delkin 


MEMBERS 
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Mr. W. Whittlesey 


Florence Bergh 
Arthur Simon 
Rollit Coe 

Paul Stebbins 
Fritz Keator 
Herschel Silverstone 
Jack Kelliher 
Harold Gieser 
Gordon Dickson 
Ray Dumett 
John Happy 
Sophia McPhee 


Clements Dumett McPhee 


Wright 


McIntyre Bergh Delkin 
Rennie French Kelliher Kelly 
Silverstone Simon Happy 
Dickson Schumaker Coe Wilson 
Ñ 
rer? rn sner 


Hipkoe 
Keator 
Swearingen 
Allen 
Thompson 
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GRAYS 


Don Abel 
Robert Abel 
Lena Abel 
Arthur Anderson 
Cyria Allen 
Ralph Johnson 
Mary Johnston 
Elmer Peterson 
Helena Elway 
William Moulton 
Leslie French 
Clarence Garrison 
Ted Faulk 
Ysabel Patton 
Lou Condron 
Percy Sparks 
Guy Morgan 
Elizabeth Morgan 
Roy Wood 
Rhea Rupert 
Zura Karshner 
Walter Breuer 
Mildred Nelson 
Horace Cook 


HARBOR CLUB 


MEMBERS 
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Marie O'Hare 
Rosaline Brachvogel 
Neva Bell 

Clara Bryan 
Reynold Jackson 
Joel Pryde 

Ray Baker 

Jozef Zelasko 
Floyd Vammen 
John Murchison 
Joe Cheney 
Genevieve Van Winkle 
Russell Callow 
Margaret Wilson 
Helen Wilson 
Charles Williams 
Florence Hooke 
Llewellyn Graham 
Ralph Faulkner 
Dixon Calder 
Eunice Semmen 
Ralph Hoover 
John Langenbach 


OREGON CLUB 


Composed of University of Washington Students from the State of Oregon 


OFFICERS 


James W. Read, President 
Fulton Magill, Vice President 
Rose Elwood, Secretary 


Frank Lewis, Treasurer 


MEMBERS 


Elta Aikins 

John Allen 

Albert C. Anderson 
Arthur W. Anderson 
Ruth Babb 

Carl Backstrand 
Dorothy Baker 
Anna Beal 

Albert H. Bell 
Elva Best 
Elizabeth Boyd 
Anna Brakel 
Raymond J. Buckley 
Vera Cason 

He Quong Chan 
Donald H. Clark 
Joseph Colesworthy 
Mildred Copeland 
Louise Corbin 
Samuel Craig 

Paul W. Davis 
Rae Dellar 

Elva J. Derr 

Carl Dillinger 
Fred Downing 
Edgar Draper 
Marion Driver 
Rose Elwood 
Myrtle Fisher 
Charles Fleischman 
Inez Gardinier 
Esther Gearhart 
Kenneth Goodall 
Robert Griffin 


Mary Gyllenburg 
George Halling 
Floyd Hamel 
Adolph Harr 
Phil Henderson 
Hilda Hendrickson 
Helen Herner 
Sol Herzog 
Edna Hindman 
Ruth Hoerr 
Norma Holman 
Katherine Honey 
Floyd Hopper 
Jessie Howes 
James Hutton 
Dea Imel 
Margaret Jackson 
Alice. Johnson 
Josephine Lane 
Fred Laudan 
Edwin Leader 
Elmer Leader 
Frank Lewis 
Helen McFaul 
Frances MacKenzie 
Fulton Magill 
Edgar Mitchner 
Marie Mitchner 
Sherman Mitchell 
Elizabeth Moore 
Victor Moore 
Lester Moroney 
Jackson Morrow 
Curtiss Moses 
William Nightingale 


Amy Olmsted 

Susie Paige 

William Pinney 

Lulu Hakestraw 
James Read 

Malcolm Reed 
Rachael Reed 

John Richards 
Emily Rupert 
Herman Schoolmeyer 


. Henry Sellick 


Doris Smith 
Harold Sproul 
Portia Steel 
Louis Stevenson 
Wallace Streng 
Fredrick Strong 
Vera Stubblefield 
Zella Thompson 
Walker Thorn 
Richard Tipton 
Frances Titus 
Timon Torkelson 
James Toy 
Clyde Tucker 
Harold Turnure 
George Ward 
Lola Warnock 
Frank Waterhouse 
Alfred Whealdon 
Ralph Wittenberg 
Clifford Wright 
F. H. Young 


Helen Zimmerman 


JAPANESE STUDENTS CLUB 
Organized 1912 


First Semester 


T. F. Yamada 


T. Fukuzawa 
Y. Fujimaki 
M. Hirata 

S. Iyesaka 

S. Iwamura 


OFFICERS 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Koshiyama 

T. Maejima 

T. F. Matsumoto 
M. Miura 

K. Nakazawa 

S. Ohtake 

R. K. Otaka 


Second Semester 


Yuki Osawa 
M. Ozaki 

D. Sakai 

S. Tanaka 

H. Yaeno 

T. F. Yamada 
M. Yoshioka 
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DEDICATION 


There is all of the good fellow, 
all of the helpful teacher, and 
nothing of the pedant in him. He 
is newspaper man, faculty mem- 
ber and college boy rolled into 
one plump and enthusiastic per- 
sonality. 


His name stands on the rolls 
of his alma mater as Francis 
George Kane; as head of the 
department of journalism at the 
University of Washington he is 
Professor Frank Kane; inform- 
ally, he is Frank Kane; famil- 
iarly, he is Frank. 

To him, however styled, this 
feeble attempt at fun and non- 
sense is respectfully and affec- 
tionately dedicated. 


THE POP OF: PURPLE PEARS 


THE STRANGEST ADVENTURE 


T HE captain pulled the gottle fress 
A And held it with his knee. 
He called the bosun up from mess 
To show him what he see. 


“Throw out of the neezer; can the spledge; 
We needn’t search no more. 

By sailing all around the edge, 
At last we've found the shore!” 


The mate cried “aye” and slapped his thigh, 
And roared with rorp delight, 

Because he knew that all the crew 
Were in a nanko plight. 


How did he know it? Can you axe 
Such foolish, simple things? 

He got it from the larboard placks, 
Which got it from the grings. 


“Oh, many a bunker of coal, pardee, 
And many a platter of glue, 
It took to shave 
Good Captain Dave 
And all of his motley crew!” 
(So the Coxun sang.) 


All the sailors ran ashore, 
And all the boarders too, 
Because they couldn’t wait no more 
To do what they would do. 


Running and jumping and springing about 
Over the patches of sauer kraut, 

Hither and yonder, 

Right in the gonder 
Galloped the broughty chuys. 


Chewing tobacco and spitting it out 
Into the patches of sauer kraut 
Whether and whither 
Thether and thither, 
Roddled the Faint Surmise. 


But halt; 

You're getting 
Off the path. 

Best halt, 

And stay: the 
Reader’s wrath. 


The cap and sailors, full of glee, 
But surely nothing else, 

Worked their grub utensils free, 
And lengthened out their belts. 


They caught and throttled Irving Glen, 

That darling paragon of men, 
And put him on to boil; 

They grabbed Doc Garrett, full of verbs, 

And seasoned him with spice and herbs, 
And cooked him up in oil. 

And Tubby Osborn grabbed they eke, 
And slapped him on a grid. 

He made a most delicious wreak, 


The sizzling Tubby did. 


The crew at eve had fed its fill; 
It took its pipes to smoke, 
When, lo! the friend of Avon Bill, 
Appeared before these folk. 


Padelford—it was really he— 
Discouraged Captain Dave. 

That such poor food could really be, 
Made all the bandits grave. 


“This is no place for us,” they said, 
And gathered up their duds. 

“We'd have to give up meat for bread, 
And live on milk and spuds.” 


And so the pirates sailed away, 
And all account of Fred; 

While warfs of meachers pagged the cray, 
And peemed the judies red. 
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We are the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, campus chapter. We have a nice building, 
in which we run a combination poolroom and chess 
hall where the hoi-polloi gather to enjoy their child- 
ish pleasures. 

We do a great work. We have mixers, and 
serve cider and wienies. In our laboratory for 
humanity we teach the poor boy to play checkers. 
We let him look at pure magazines, unlike Life and 
Judge. If he has money, we let him play billiards, 


Why? Because pool are a bad 
Because the guys that have give 


but never pool. 
indoor sport. 
the bad name to cigarettes play pool. 


The chess contests have seriously damaged the 
furniture and tapestries lately. We are thinking 
of discarding the sport as it makes the boys hoarse 
from applauding, and is injurious in the extreme. 


But one thing we never do is dabble in politics. 
Tut, no. 


ENTRANCE INFORMATION 
The University of Washington 
T HE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, com- 


prising, many acres and little else, is 

bounded on the north by the northern 

boundary, on the south by the southern 
boundary, on the east by the eastern boundary and 
on the west by the western boundary. It is best 
reached by streetcar, automobile, aeroplane, boat 
or shank’s mare. The Faculty will look after all de- 
partures. 

Registration for old and new students is held 
at the same time, but the new students will be en- 
tirely worn out by the time they get through any- 
how, so it doesn’t matter. The Faculty will de- 
lay as many as possible after the second day so as 
to get their dollar fines. 


All credentials should be sent in early in the 
summer by prospective students. Otherwise it 
may not be possible to lose them in time. 

Students are admitted to the university provision- 
ally, and are then required to make up two years’ 
high school work. 


Students are classified as graduates and under- 
graduates, done and underdone. The underdones 
are classified as Regular Guys, those without any 
class at all, and those Especially So. 

Students will be admitted to full freshman stand- 
ing upon having done so and such, just such and so. 
Any candidate who fulfills these requirements will 
either die young or make Phi Beta Kappa. 

Anyone can be admitted to the university as 
a special student if he has enough guff and bluff 


to get by the Faculty. He can also get out of drill 
if he puts up a stiff enough stall. 

Normal school graduates are admitted under 
regulations which may be simply stated as fol- 
lows: Normal school graduates of the department 
concerned in cases of exemption they must earn 74 
hours of astronomy fully covering college entrance 
requirements with a dash of salt and pepper, and 
must satisfy the stated degree of bachelor of science, 
ancient foreign language, advanced courses of ap- 
proved subject for which they have completed a 
fair equivalent. 

For further inflammation, inquire of Victor Soup, 
recorder’s office. a EEN 

Bugs 
Ev-er-y child who has the use 
Of his sen-ses knows a goose. 
See them in psy-chol-o-gy 
Gath-er'd round Prof. Giv-ler's knee 
While he reads them by the ton 


Pag-es from his ““Cross-sec-tion.”” 


How pa-tient-ly the geese at-tend, 
But do they real-ly com-pre-hend 
What the prof. is driving at? 
Nei-ther do I; nei-ther do they; 
Nor does Giv-ler—so they say. 


Beche-de-Mer 
Une petite peche dans la ecole fleurit, 
Attendez a mon narration triste. 
Une petite peche verdante fleurit. 
Grace a chaleur de soleil, et moisture de miste. 
Il fleurit, il fleurit, 
And got away with a fraternity pin. 
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THE INSIDE RING 
By Lincoln Stuffins. 


oy, OGROLLING tictacs typify the administra- 
| tion of student activities in Bagley All, we 
al are reliably informed. Shouldering the 
burden, which is thrust upon us as a social 
agency, we proceed to rake, harrow and plow 
muck, and shall deem the amelioration of Chem- 
shack affairs sufficient reward for our labors. 


A gang, alias clique, known dorsally, as it were, 
by the name of The Skulls, have been running 
things along with a rattle and clang, leaving the 
majority gaping (and yapping) by the roadside. 

The members of the active chapter of Skulls are 
Wesley Minnis, chief death’s head and editor of 
The Common Ion; Sargent Powell, associate editor 


and honorable mention Skull; George Parks, print- 
er’s devil; Seth C. Langdon, Thomas Thompson, 


Ole Edwin Osterberg, George Schwartz, Charles 
Stark, George Glockler and Flossie Davis. There 
are also a couple of members of the gentler and 
more wiley sex, but we will not drag in their 
names. 


The Skulls are charged by the hoi polloi with 
the crime of appearing to hold title to the earth, as 
well as a few other planets, and thus giving the 
Bottle Shanty a dark lamp with the rest of the 
world, which comes infrequently into a building to 
rubber and to olifact. 


It is alleged that in the contest for the choice of 
a name for the Smellshack annual, said name was 
handplucked by the Skulls. The label suggested 
by one of the staff was chosen from a field of fifty 
others which might, possibly, have suited the sub- 
scribers better. Thus the two Orpheum tickets, 
which were offered as a prize for the best sugges- 
tion, were kept in the ofhcial family. The name 
itself, the Washington Common Ion, was suggested 
to the prize-winner by one of the judges, and it is 
said that the two shared the tickets. 

The board, according to reliable information 
reaching the Nut Staff by way of leased wire, was 
self-appointed, and was not chosen by the election 
of stockholders, as is the custom in democratic com- 
monwealths. It will probably be hereditary unless 
the tractor tictax are thwarted. 


The foundation of the publication was linked 
with the origin of Mu Mu, national guzzling society, 
and of Chi Chi Chi, the honorary, question mark 
in parentheses, which was formally caused to cease 
by order of the Powers that Was. History tells 


us that Minnis, Powell, Walter Gailey, Harmon 
Keyes and Flossie Davis started the Yip Yip Yip 
society, and, after its requested demise, turned their 
idle hands to the inception of Mu Mu, in cohoots 
with Red Graham, who reaped the benefits of the 
sales forced upon the unwilling but thirsty pledges. 
Several of the loyal Mu Mu’s then, runs the tale, 
foregathered together and nominated themselves 
editors of a magazine which was to be paid for by 
the other, and more humble, denizens of the Brick 
Palace. 


The machine that says “Chunk, chunk, chunk” 
all day from somewhere in the entrails of the Odor- 
iferous Hangout, is part of the fiendish schemes of 
the Skulls. The victim, usually a freshman, is laid 
out on a board and a mechanical arm waves a 
bunch of celery in his face until he dies of mortih- 
cation. 


Minnis is known as Jeff. Doc Byers once char- 
acterized him as Penrod Schofield. His attempted 
dignity is comical in one so tall. He and Powell 
like to be called fussers. Powell does the fussing 
and Wesley hangs on Sarge’s coat tails. 


Mr. Parks, who is a grad, knows chemistry and 
knows he knows it, but as to what else he knows, 
we don’t know. His main contention is that a 
shaved neck is a sign of great intellect. His slick 
dorsal column is indeed his main claim to genius. 


Six bits, or eight bits, were expended on a sign 
to set forth that a penny-a-vote contest for the most 
popular man and woman in Bagley Hall was on. 
About twenty votes were cast, but there was no 
public count and the gang controlled the ballot box. 
The proceeds were not enough, however, due to 
the wariness of the public, to pay for one of the 
tickets offered as the prize. The day after the 
election Minnis would not recognize some of his 
acquaintances. Powell won. 


Another complaint registered against the admin- 
istration of the Skulls is the type of humor they 
display in The Common Ion, which is Greek for 
Common Bum. It is said by a man who once read 
the Jon that the humor is just killingly Philamb- 
daupsilon. 


At any rate, this article has aided in filling up 
the terrible allotment thrust at us by the editor. 
And we hope that we have not made anybody sore. 
Not that we care a whoop for his feelings, but we 
are afraid he might throw bricks. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


I AM one of the faithful, but unbaptised and 
£ | unconfirmed. I claim brotherhood and the 
i A fraternal bonds, yet have never been ini- 

tiated. I’m here but I feel that it is only 
under sufferance, and whenever I see an upperclass- 
man I realize that I really don’t belong. In simpler 
words, I am a soph that was never in a tieup, who 
was never ducked in frosh basin and never saw 
a kangaroo court. 

When I was a frosh I only wore a green cap 
when I felt like it; I smoked and fussed girls on the 
campus and | stood on Denny steps by the hour. 
But it wasn’t because I wanted it that way; I was 


an iconoclast by compulsion; I busted idols at the 
Faculty’s bidding. 


These are pictures of the “days of real sport.” 
They are the things that I never saw. That snap- 
shot of the fellow in the basin is of Bill Morrow, 
the strong man of the class of 1917, who wouldn’t 
stay ducked and who climbed out of the basin four 
times, still fighting, only to sail back again, pro- 
pelled by the most of the sophomore class. The 


other is of the famous 1912 tieup that I have only 
heard about. That was the night when the pass- 
word of the frosh was “Sweet Evening Breezes,” 


a phrase which has lasted through a college genera- 
tion. The challenge I can not put in writing. 

These snapshots arouse vain memories of wild 
nights that are past; they recall artists in green 
paint and the human zebras they painted, desperate 
fights and unexpected ambuscades, rollicking rides 
to Bothell and all-night walks home, rows of cap- 
tives held in stocks, duckings and counter-duckings, 
and all of the crazy ritual in the initiation of the 
frosh. 

But the surface of frosh basin has long been 
undisturbed, green paint is no longer an article of 
local trade and the night traffic to Bothell has gone 
to the dogs. I am a Washingtonian of the new 
dispensation and I long for the old rule of tyranny 
and might. I am sick of loving my brother and 
long to be party to an exquisite hothand. 

I am with you but not of you. I am the Wash- 
ingtonian who never was hothanded. 


THOUGHTS OF A JUNIOR 


has any real thoughts about anything. He cannot be expected to have any at his age and ex- 
perience. He has passed through so many conflicting experiences, elementary philosophy, for in- 


Y JUNIOR—and by a junior, I mean a person who wears a sombrero and a $15 suit—never 
USAS 


stance, and he knows very well that there is no such thing as matter or spirit or malted milks 


or truth or moonlight waltzes. He is completely and thoroughly disillusioned. 

Then, too, he has passed under the gentle ministrations of the sterner McMahon and realizes that 
after all perhaps Washington (the same gentleman we used to hail) was a little incompetent, and that 
Franklin, the well-known inventor of electricity, was somewhat of a grafter in a polite first-story way. 
We cannot expect him to have thoughts in a period when all his faith and his once firmly-rooted beliefs 
have been so rudely snatched from him by iconoclastic professors. 

Perhaps it's just as well. Thoughts would b embarrassing in one's junior year. There are so 
many other things to concern oneself with that it seems a pity that we must have thought. Thoughts 
are suggestive of a deep and abstruse mind. Fancy a junior with that. Fancy, indeed, a deep mind 
under a sombrero. It would be as easy to fancy an intelligent person wearing corduroys or a real 
lawyer carrying a bright red cane. 
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THE HOPELESS WARD 


This young lady with the Snookums tooth is 
offering apparently unwelcome attentions to some 
one whom we recognize as Ward Kumm. Ward 
has apparently repulsed her. As shown by the 
shadow on the ground, however, there is another 
man approaching, and she has turned toward him 
with the intention of deserting her first love. We 
do not approve of the practice of embracing, except 
as a form of exercise, and had some doubt about 
reproducing this picture. 


This is a moving picture of the evolution of 
Miss Monica Hughes from a nebulous mist to a 


student of the Mechanics of Printing. Reading 
from left to right we have a happily grinning nebula, 
a nearly formed cartoon, and lastly Miss Hughes 
herself. It is unfortunate indeed that as a student 
of printing mechanics she seems to have lost her 
cheery smile. Her smile may be restored to some 
extent, however, when she learns that Fred only 


flunked half the class. 


The student body thinks it elects the editor of 
the Daily each semester. But it doesn’t. Not a 
bit of it. This is the man who edits the efforts of 
quasi journalists. He growls and grunts, as if 
about to throw a pig of metal at you, but there isn’t 
a better-natured man in the universe than dear old 
Bruce. Here he is caught with one of his winsome 
and all-too-infrequent smiles. Besides looking like 
Hi Gill, Bruce is an automobile owner. A special 
garage has been architected by Freylinghuysen- 
heimer Gould for the new building. 
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THE HOPELESS WARD 


Pep Kauffman, the funny-paper college man 
with the big “W?” and pearl-studded Theta Delta 
Chi pin, is snapped while at play. Pep will do 
lots towards keeping up the drooping spirits of the 
brothers till next Thanksgiving. He submitted six 
pictures of himself with his “W?” to the Tyee this 
year for use, but at the urgent request of Miss 
Garnet Swartsbaugh, Alpha Xi Delta, it was de- 
cided to use the above. Pep’s companion is an 


Alpha Phi. 


Here we have a loup garou and a purple 
Dwerger. They are the only remaining specimens 
of the specie ick. These were the gentlemen that 
the county fair committee made such a wild effort 
to obtain for their parade. As it will be remem- 
bered by copy readers of the Daily, the scheme was 
blasted owing to an unexpected war breaking out 
among the two tribes in their home at the Chimes 
Tower. The gentleman on the left, who is Mr. P. 
Dwerger, was the contractor of the press agents’ 


chariot of worms. As a consequence of his being 
unable to construct the cage of vipers, the county 
fair press agent was forced to attend the festivities 
in an ordinary bird cage. 


This is Goodie 
Goodie, the African 
heiress, enjoying a sunny 
p. m. on Lake Wash- 
ington. She is reading 
an article in the Frank- 
furtr Zeitung on 
“Doughnuts; Their 
Nurture and Propaga- 
tion,” by Emil Edward 
Hurja. 


JE 


= de 


The equestrienne is in a position which at first 
gasp looks very dangerous. But it isn’t. Not at 
all. If you will observe closely, you will see that 
the horse is tied to the saddle by a rope around his 
neck, and cannot get away. The picture was taken 
on the Fiji lawn, in one of the most cultivated 
nooks. For the benefit of shorthorns and others 
we will say that the party with the excessively fuzzy 
exterior is Mrs. Robbie. 
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THE HOPELESS WARD 


Charlotte Chaplın, Delta Gamma, is basking in 
the afternoon sunshine after killing four men with 
bricks, making love to five beauteous damosels, and 
drinking six bottles of moving-picture hootch. The 
jaunty mustache is still there, however, showing 
Charlotte is smoking 
soft coal, and the smudge to the northeast is fumes 
just belched forth. The cigarette will be seen con- 
cealed behind the wetgoods box. 


pro-central-power leanings. 


It now becomes our unhappy duty to blast Mr. 
Michael Hunt’s aspirations to become a member 
of the Kultur Klub. His name is now under con- 
sideration as a prospective Kulter owing to his 
having overcome the habit of eating soup with a 
canoe paddle. When it is learned by the brothers 
that he once worked on a farm and now hails from 
North Yakima, he will be undoubtedly blackballed, 
as all members of the Kultur Kult are liable to the 
same rules that prevail at Henley. Besides having 
once worked with his hands the other snapshot will 
disclose the unkultured size of Mr. Hunt's foot. 
Altogether he is quite an impossible person and no 
Kulter with fine feelings could tolerate him. And, 
oh, yes, while it is not generally known, he also 
plays football. 


JAYSEEGRAPHS 


When a man says he is quite beyond pretense, pretense is usually quite beyond him. 
If there are word artists, some of the Daily reporters are rhetorical hod carriers. 


Gildobiea is a foot disease that attacks football players. 


The first symptom is the appearance on 


the horizon of a gray angora sweater wearing long hairs. 

In a big town you learn a little about a whole lot; in a small town you learn a lot about d—n little. 

For all of us there is only a few years at best, then Thanatopsis. 

A Washington sport writer invented the Fireside W, but the field is still open for the founding of 
a Cozy Corner C at California or a Hotstove H at Harvard. 

If some of the Ymca powdered sugar politicians were to suddenly find themselves weak, and start 
to collapse in the arms of their friends, they would wake up on the hard, hard cement. 

The effort of some prominent co-eds seems to b= to consistently "register chained lightning.” 

If a notice were printed in the Daily requestinz that all prominent students report at the Auditorium 
in white suits, the list of those present would make rich fishfood. 


THE FORD PEACE PICNIC, 


1 has not been long since the managers of motion 
picture theaters discovered that it needs a little comedy 
to make a great tragedy go well 


la Henry Ford and sgregation ¿who sailed 
| fur Europe n week azo rar in Europe 
l the greatest tragedy the world has ever known wiil 
have a comedy worthy of sharing the bil with it. 
No good American should ovoriook an opportunity to 
| Gopress upon the people of these warring nations that 
the United States as a nation has had cothing to de 
with the perpetratidn of this insult to their intelligence. 
‘The action of the government in refusing passports to | 
| any of the countries involved in the strugg 
member of this party will be enough to cause the 
ing men of Kurope to realize that Ford and his party 
have not undertaken this mission om account of any 
action of thig governments but in spite of it. They 
| doubtless realize that it is simply a junket entered into 
by a lot of busybedies who have no ing at home, 
other than what the possession of wealt zives te the 
man at the hond af the ridicalous enterprise, 
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THE FIVE SENSES 
After the French of Harold Foran 


Of feeling, slant through the atmosphere 
Hither, thither, thenceforth and yon. 
Crossing the campus, one way 

Or another, 

Note the perceptions you get. 


S LATHERS of sensation, gobbets 
IS 


Olifaction 


Odors of eggs, forlorn and forgotten, 

Stenches of chemicals, worst of their kind, 

Whiffs of the dead things they pickle in bottles, 
All this and more will 

Wrinkle your nostrils, 


Passing the Chemistry Shack. 


Sound 


Noises that threaten to 

Shatter your eardrum, sounds which 
Appear like the whales of lost 
Souls, 

Come with a terrible clatter of 
Cymbals, straight from the haunt of 
Irving M. Glen. Oh, Orpheus, Orpheus, 
Rear up your forehead and tell us, 
Poke up your noggin from the midst 
Of your tomb, 

What in the dickens they try to 
Teach music for when a calliope ’d 
Do much more well. 


Dudley Woodbridge at Tea 


Taste 
Delectable dainties that 
Tickle the palate, 
Terrible turmoil of taste apperceptions, 
Indigestion provoking, teeth rotting 
Anemia producers—what ho, and 
For this we have daughters, 
Who plash in the batter and splatter the butter 
Up there by the bookstore. 
Hurrah for the scientifically domesticated damsels. 


Touch 
Beach Jones, the befreckled and dreamy 
Minion of ex-Boozer Herbert 
T. Condon, 
Rakes in the shekels and duros that come near 
His wicket, with nonchalant avarice, cunning and 
crookedness. 
There, friends, making a bum pun, he touches 
you, touches you. 
Pull the veil; let us pass. 


Sight 
Fifth, but not least, we come 
To Denny hall, hangout of rubber 
Necks; here is the place for an idle half-hour. 
Stand there and pipe off the feminine pe-rade. 
You'll get your eyefull, we warrant you. 


There you are now, with all but the sixth sense. 
One for each finger. As we aren't polydactyl, 
Let us stop here. 


At the Gym Dance 
Stepper: “Shall we dance or talk?” 
Co-ed: “I'm awfully tired; let's dance.” 
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THE ENGINEER 


i j 


Å 


The engineer knows three things: 


His pipe, The engineer memorizes his text book, and fails 


his math and his slipstick. 


Of the three he knows the pipe probably the 
best, and it does him the most good because it 
keeps him quiet. He never is interested in engi- 
neering, never talks of it outside of the class room, 
and absorbs as little of it as possible. He figures 
a degree means he is educated—it means a job. 


to use his head. When he gets out in life he dis- 
cards his text book, and, armed with his degree, 
sets forth. He finds the degree worthless, but that 
his head is still with him, and proceeds to learn 
to use it. 


He then begins his education. Hail the engineer. 


Coeducation 


Girls are obstacles in the path to culture, when 
they come to a university. They get in the way, 
clog the wheels of class thought, ask foolish ques- 
tions, have numerous and heavy books to be carried, 
take a fellow’s mind off his studies, and must be 
tipped to. They repress discussion and hamper 
They contribute nothing to the Uni- 
versity education except a sort of social veneer, 


which does not beautify, but hides. 
Altogether, they are indispensable. 


expression. 
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WHAT’S THE USE, ANYHOW? 


[TSTJELENE was to home. Sure she was to home. He could see the light around the 

| blinds and knew the parlor lamp was lit. He stopped, spat out his gum, took a 

| vi lozenge for the Bull Durham odor, gripped his courage by the nape of the neck, ef 

' and turned the bell handle. The bell, however, wouldn't work—it believed in the 11/7 
his thumb. Helene opened the door. 

It should not have been Helene who opened the door. Helen should have opened it. 

But along in her second, and final, high school year, her name had become diseased in the 

same epidemic which carried off Edith and created Edyth, and turned a number of other 

good grandmotherly nomenclatures into Secil and Alys and Kathryn and Mae. So our 

heroine had never been herself since. À a 

“Hello,” burst Helene, and gurgled as she dragged him in before the family trium- 

virate, meaning Pa and Ma and Granma. The triumvirate beamed on him. He was 

Meat. He might become bread and butter for them in their old age. They had visions 


RPE Cra H 


/ of Soft Things. 
4 Oh, yes, Throckmorton had prospects. But that was all. He came of a brewer’s 
gen family. He had an education. He knew who Pluto, and Omar, and Chaplin and Mozart 
N were, although he might not have been able to give their initials. Stacked about his room 
Si at home, he had enough shingles to cover a roof, from his maternity, his honoraries, and Miss 

/ / ] | Alma Mater. And he almost had a job. 

N M So Throckmorton sat before the Harpies and dropped educated terms, which increased 
ES, LU „ the rotundity of their orbs and the cordiality of their expressions. They eyed him as a 


robin might a worm. 

The door grumbled and creaked again. Helene bounced up and hauled in another 
lamb. It was Jim. Jim was buttered and docked as to hair, blunt as to shoon, double- 
breasted, string-tied and studded, but he was there. Why? Because he had the cash. 

Throckmorton tried Schiller on him. No effect. He tried Nietzsche, Bergson, 
Maeterlinck, Anatole France. These were terrible blows, but brought no blood. His 
supply of bombs exhausted, Throckmorton withdrew into his English suit as far as possible, 
and watched Helene smear herself figuratively and optically all over Jim. Then he departed. 

Two days later he felicitated Helene on a diamond. Then he bearded her Old 
Man, and put it up to him in the word, “Why?” Throckmorton was a fine fellow, the 
Old Man told him, and had fine prospects. Jim had no education and no prospects, but 
he owned a many-cylindered gasbuggy, an imitation brick front mansion, and a bank 
president was glad to call him by his first name. 

Jim had started four years before as a bricklayer. He didn’t need no education; he 


didn’t need no prospects. He was there. 


Ye Stew Dent 


O, whither goest thou, new student, In there the wooden chuck doth tread, 
Within the wood so fur? And from the (IV) columns top 

Art on the chokesome cherry bent? The red, red squirrels on thy head 
Dost seek the chestnut burr? The frequent pledge pins drop. 

Turn back, turn back, thou pale student, There, while thy thirsty glances drink 
Nor in the forest fare: The wondrous fair co-ed, 

In there thou’lt lose thy last red cent Thy heart within the ooze shall sink 
In Wilfred’s Y. M. snare. And ‘round shall go thy head. 

The Y. W. girls sell fudge and pie, Farewell! Farewell! But this I tell 
And lots of other things— To thee, thou new student, 

There’s blood spilt there—oh, my! Ere cons have fell, thou’lt rue it well 


Whene’er the glee club sings. That woodward thou didst went. 
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LEGAL ETHICS 
By Ed Franklin, *06. 


EGAL ethics are defined as usages prevalent 

L among lawyers after centuries of struggle 

9| for the elusive dollar and clients. No code 

of moral etiquette produces results as does 

this. The following set of rules are yearly annun- 
ciated by Dean John T. Condon for the benefit of 


the law school seniors. 


I. 

On entering the legal profession, one must culti- 
vate a fireman’s moustache and- wear a Prince 
Albert and love to talk about The Flag. He must 
join as many fraternal organizations as possible. His 
long suit must be glittering generalities. 


II. 
Avoid joining moral uplift societies. You will 
not be able to work in harmony with their ideals, 
and besides the members are notoriously poor pay. 


II. 

Whenever the Foresters have a clambake and 
invite you to make the principal address (because 
you are the only orator who can beat out the merry- 
go-round) speak for hours about our heroic dead 
on a Hundred Battlefields. Never use a word of 
less than four syllables in length. 


IV. 

While waiting for clients you can pass away the 
time by running for office. Cultivate a life-long 
friendship with ambulance drivers and be able to 
call deputy coroners, morgue attendants and police- 
men by their first names. They constitute an effec- 
tive steering committee. In assessing fees, the rule 


is "All the traffic will bear.” 


Pins 


Pins are what you wear coats to curtain. The 
charm of the unrevealed and the mystery of defunct- 
language lettering lends them enchantment. They 
are not worth much. They are not much to look 
at. They cost a lot to get. 

Were it not for pins we would not stand 
with our hands in our sidepockets so as to throw 
back our coats. Were it not for pins campus 
scandal would not so soon be noised abroad. 

Before the first of the year they were used by 
authorities as identification marks to sort out inebri- 
ates. Since then they have only served, like auto 
licenses, to let the authorities and the co-eds get 
your number. 


V. 

When a client has been lured into your office 
and been relieved of a retaining fee, and gives you 
a case that would make a freshman law blush at 
accepting it, after brushing away a tear with your 
red bandana, tell your client "Nothing but dastardly 
injustice, and an absolute disregard of the funda- 
mental principles of honesty and equity upon which 
the law is based, will deny you the relief you seek.” 


VI. 

On addressing the jury, frequently state that 
there is not a scintilla nor an iota of evidence that 
the defendant is guilty and demand of the jury if 
they are going to send Spider Murphy, who only 
assaulted three policemen, to jail. When. testi- 
mony is being put in which is proper, vociferously 
object to its introduction, as being incompetent, 
irrelevant and immaterial; on being overruled, mut- 
ter under your breath that you didn’t care anyway 
whether it went in or not. 


VII. 

If, after taking a noon recess of three hours, the 
judge holds against you, tell your client that the 
judge is a congenital idiot, and probably related to 
his opponent; that the opposing counsel is a notori- 
ous jury fixer, a shyster, a crook, and worked hard 
to elect the judge to the bench. 

A rigid adherence to these rules, states Dean 
Condon, will insure success and a prosperous future 
in the profession. 
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SOME UNPRINTED 


To the Editor of the “Daily.” 
Dear Sır: 

Will you please insert the included article in 
the “Daily” as plainly visible as possible. Articels 
about the German club given to the "Daily-staff” 
have been treated very step-motherly last Friday 
and yesterday, perhaps on account of anti-German 
feeling. 

Under the column of “Announcements,” please, 
insert the following. 

Today meeting of the “Deutscher Verein in 
Men's Building at 7:30. Interesting program. 
Everybody welcome. 

With thanks in advance, 

Yours truly, 
Paul Kirsten. 
4240 9th avenue, N. E. 
Phone 1935 N. 
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To the Editor:— 

As a believer that college morals should be of 
the highest possible type, I would like to object to 
the immodest pictures taken from the pictorial sup- 
plements of Eastern papers which greet one’s eyes 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


as he enters the Daily Building. Pictures of female 
bathers at the Florida beaches whose wearing ap- 
parel is conspicuous by its absence, predominate in 
this unwholesome art array. They are so shocking 
to taste and decency that no reputable saloon would 
tolerate them. 

To any pure minded student, especially to our 
women, this immoral art gallery cannot fail to 
bring a blush of shame. And the further fact that 
the professors in the department of journalism bra- 
zenly flaunt these objectionable pictures before 
our eyes should not go unnoticed. In the name of 
purity and honor, | demand their instant removal. 


Edward S. Franklin ’15. 


THE REFRIGERAKE 


The Kappa house—an icy lake 
On whose cold brink I stand; 

Oh, buckle on my spirit’s skate, 
And lead, thou living saint, the way 
To where the ice is thin— 
That it may break beneath my feet 

And let a lover in! 
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A QUIET EVENING IN ANY FRATERNITY HOUSE 


OUSE rule: Study hours shall be from 7:30 to 10:00. No noise or disturbance 
El shall take place during this time.) 
7:30 p. m. House Pappa: “All you underclassmen get out to that yell 
rally tonight. We don't want to be down at the bottom of the pep list.” 

Ignorant Frosh: “Hey, who got my hat?” 

(Vituperations ensue; disturbance is quelled by iron-willed house manager.) 

At this juncture a whining soph is brought to light from the cavernous depths of a 
clothes closet, where he has secreted himself to escape the bore of a yell rally. 

"Give "im the tub,” says his nibs. 

(Business of tubbing a husky soph takes place. Here, dear readers, let us consider 
the atrocity of tubbing. After the victim has been held in the cold water inhaling the said 
moisture and after he has the fraternity initials written across that proverbial part of his 
anatomy, he is ready to sign anything, even a subscription to the Y. M. C. A.) 

8:15. Underclass riffraff return. Some frosh, pledged because he knew how to 
play a piano, starts the execution of “Beatrice Fairfax.” Let us again philosophically 
observe that light music is conducive to light talk, verbose verbiage and ribald laughter. 

This slight disturbance is subdued by the upper-classmen coming down stairs en masse 
with blood in their collective eye. 

9:00. Rare old gold silence prevails, wonderful to relate. But hist! A stealthy 
sound of some one groping his way through the hall reaches our ears. A door creaks and 
then all is silent. A typewriter, somewhere on the lower floor, ticks away incessantly, 
unceasingly and monotonously. But what is that slowly increasing hum we hear? Suddenly 
a voice says: “Naw, don't take her out; she's a sad bird to my way of thinking.” Says 
another voice: “‘Where’d yuh get that old stuff? She gets by like a million.” (This, 
ignorant readers, is the scientific business of discussing fussing.) “Well, anyway, she says” 
EEE "Then I says........"Yuh see she’s a great kidder. You gotta hand it 


Now we have a picture of ten or twelve frosh gathered in a dimly-lighted room, 
thick with cigarette smoke, discussing—well just discussing. 

This we may philosophically (again) add is the regular old college stuff where all 
the boys smoke cigarettes, wear sweaters, call each other “old hoss” and "old man,” and 
have a girl named “Dorothy” or “Ruth.” The fellows, that is those keen guys, who 
never forget to say, * "Scuse the glove, old man,” when they shake hands with you, usually 
go by the name “Jack” or “Fat” (i. e., “the fellows”). 

10:00 p. m. But these b’festa are romantically broken up by the cold-hearted H. M. 

About 12 p. x. we all make attempts to go to bed. Around that time somewhere 
we crawl into the bunks. But fear not, the day’s jests are not over, for the jester must 
needs carry his jokes even to the sleeping chamber of the assembled bretheren; for we crawl 
in on a bunch of coat-hangers, old shoes, ropes, toothbrushes and tin cans. Having quietly 
removed these small articles by dumping them on the floor, we make attempt to reparate 
our shattered nerves. 

l or 2 p. g. At last silence pervades the night and we sink into the drowsy arms 
of Morpheus. 

*Ed. Note:—This is a true story. It happened one night while the author was 
trying to dig the cosmological argument out of Descartes’ remains. 


The 
Central Boulevard Country 


Being a Guide to the Territory Between 45th and 50th Avenues 
and 14th and 21st Avenues Inclusive, Excluding the 
Cow Counties and Tacoma 


A Handbook for Freshmen 


By 
KARL BAEDEKER 


Second and one-half edition, not yet revised. 

Being a practical guide for fraternity rushees and an invaluable aid to mothers in picking their 
darlings’ eating clubs. 

With 100 maps, 13 plans, a panorama of the Campus, pastels of the New Home Ec. Shack, 


Ruins of the Armory, Law Building and Daily Coop,and an illuminated table of deceased presidents of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


Podunk: KARL BAEDEKER, Publisher. 


London, 623 Rue Morgue; New York, inquire at Bustanoby’s; Seattle, in the neighborhood of 
the War College. 


1950 


All rights reserved at the box office. 
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DRAMATICS 


Yah, hoo! Yah, hoo! Bam, bam! Bang! 10 cents, two 
nickels, one dime! Rum, tiddy um, boom, boom! This is da joint! 
On your left you have the red, white and blue peanut roaster where 
dwells the spirit of Euripides. If you look closely you can see him 
+ feed the twittering Guarchero. Then on the right, wildly waving their 
wooden legs, are the marvelous troup of trained fleas, led by Pavlowa 
herself. And all the way down this bullevard of theatrical grab-bags 
and garbage jabbers the divine spirit of the drama, supported by other 
lean and whimpering aschcans. 

We have been informed by a disreputable source that in another 
part of this bible there is interred an entire section dissicated to the 
Drahama. But whether there be a grain of quinine in this threat or not, such a depart- 
ment not written by us can be nothing more than a hollow mockery, a fake, and a white- 
washed sepulchre. Because there can’t be two spirits of the Drahama uncaged and 
before we started to write this we drank all of it that there was extant at Kinney’s, Mort’s 
and all other alleviating emporiums. Here is the real spirit of the theatre. Right here 
is she caught and chloroformed. 

But to kon-tin-you: 

THE FOLLIES OF 1915 AND 1916 
A Pink and Green Revue of the Washington Theatrical Season, Garnished With Nuts 
and Inverted Tripe Bowls 
Act Won 
POMANDER TROT 
Ten Acts of Lingering Death by Pouis En Larker 

Daniel Web-steer, the duckfooted cow, says that Pomander was an unctuous oint- 
ment carried on the person of superstitious people to guard against infection. But if 
Pomander is a medicine we don’t see what the student body had done to deserve the cure. 

The first nine acts, as was the tenth, were set in a quaint old English lane in London, 
where things seemed to have lain forever in quiet sleep. Out of seven rat holes in the front 
of the $200 set (as advertised) crawled the characters, whenever Harold Burdick whistled 
the signals. Over in the left-hand corner was a Gazabo (a place to eat tea and kiss Cor- 
nelia Glass) and back of it sat the Eyesore, the only character in the agony who didn’t 
recite large extracts from Ecclesiastes. On the program he was labeled the Eyesore, but 
although we waited all through the first six acts for him to turn around and show his sore 
eyes, when he did, he was only Ray Ryan, and he didn’t even wear glasses. 

Oh, well, after about the first thirty scenes Harold got his mitts on Cornelia and things 
began to move a little faster. In fact, the love germ was so infectious that before the last 
curtain everybody, including the old maids and the Admiral, got tied beyond hope of 
escape. In the last gasp somebody swiped Scoop Tuesley’s pie and he forgot to light the 
lamps, so as we were in the dark when the play began, even so it ended. And somewhere 
out of the dusky stage we heard a resounding smack. Some thought it was Harold and 
Cornelia, but it sounded more like Scoop uppercutting the pie thief. 

The libretto is interred in the Deke ash kan; the audience is resting easily at Mount 


Cavalary. A Tek 
THE WHINNYING OF HAWAII 
Being a Lieht Opera of Dark Deeds, Typewritten by Rollicking Coe at the Instigation of 
an Unapprehended Muse— Dancing by Coeds and Singing by Students 

The main idea was an excuse for pounding the steel guitar and uncorking a few 
corking hulas. In Act I entered a chorus of ambadsores from prominent European 
countries. They all tried to kid the kink into presenting them Hawaii on a silver platter 
garnished with poi and more poi. But the kink smiled uxoriously and beat it off io 
indulge in a little siesta, the national indoor and outdoor sport. Then we discovered the 
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young American on the screen and within five minutes we have the princess with her 
arms around him loving out his life. (Chorus of Hulas and a whining of steel and 
ukes from behind a trench of plams.) 

Act tew disclosed the Princess Lewhew still loving our hero and the ambadsores 
entwined by a hula maiden each. If you here got the idea that the Princess was the 
spirit of Hawaii and that the young American sugar magnate was American whiskey, 
their marriage will become highly Maeterlinckian. The music and the dancing wasn’t 
so Ibsenite, but had rather a Strindbergian outch. 

And furthermore the scene was set on the beach at Waikiki, which perhaps explains 
the loving. In the background was an extinct volcano. We don't know because we 


didn’t smell it. Act Three 


LE MOULIN ROUGE 
By Messieur La Rue Morgue and Mademoiselle Champs Elsies. 


The annual spring hoparound, produced at the instigation of Arthur Younger by 
young ladies not so young and their faithful bookracks. 

We are forced to disguise the headline of this potpourri and give it an allied sound 
in order to slip it by the editress, who is suspiciously anti Joe’s Place. We are now 
safe to remark that it was really Dutch, in as much as the ed will never get past that 
Champing Elsie stuff. 

Hist! The mill was haunted. Grasping his indecision firmly in one hand and the 
windmill in the other, our John gave a Happy little gurgle and sailed out into space. 
In a moment he disappeared into the grinning maw of the Mill window. Ah, but there 
he was again, swinging out on the pawing sail he cascaded softly to the ground. But what 
was that burden in his left digit? Ah, it was a woman; it was Mary Wright, and he 
held her by her tonsorial drapings! Now it can never be doubted again that her hair is 
not just Wright. 

The setting was magnificently buttermilk with x y z stripes of cheese and wurtemberg. 
The historic hundred herded bovines were this year joined by fifty more of their beefy 
brothers, and 150 of the glorious goulashes galloped beneath the proscenium and waved 
their arms and clapped their wooden shoes. It is claimed that they sang at the rehearsals. 

Dean Glen got down in the middle of the orchestra and waved his arms and blew 
the windmill sails around. Next day we registered a whine at the Governor of Zeeland 
wearing red trou and cypress kicks, and made a stirring appeal for his national costume of 
gee-string and beads, and the bums tried to say that Zeeland wasn’t New Zeeland at all 
but a province of Bohemia. However, we've had commercial geography and ethnology 
and they can’t pan off a Caucasian on us for a boomerang-slinging bushman. 

But, however that may be, the next day the papers said that the production had a 
strong cast. Well maybe, maybe, but that’s what they say about cheese. 


Act Fore 
THE CHICK WITH THE VERDIENT LAMPS 
Introducing the Sex Element to College Conversation 


In the first scene the joyous bride did a buck-and-wing to the accompaniment of a 
chorus of bridesmaids and old shoes. The scenery all pointed towards a happy "for ever 
and ever,” but Geoffery had been a naughty boy. You see, Jeff had gone and married 
the housemaid and then in a moment of absent-mindedness had married Ruthie, the regular 
queen. Ruthie soon smelled the rodent and started coming to the bride's happy husband 
for aid. That was where the green eyes blew in, oodles and oodles of them, buckets and 
tubs full. All the rest of the play those green eyes kept mussing up the family soup and 
gelloussy raged unincinerated. 

Then in the last act the tables were revolved. Ruthie and Hubby proved their inno- 
cence, but Hub beat it off in a high dudgeon, with an electric starter and wire wheels. We 
then had the bride’s big strangulation scene in which the deserted wiff turned on the win- 
dow shades and pulled down the gas, or vice a verses. It was grand; I enjoyed every 


strangle. But they had to mess it up by resuscitating the corpse. There isn’t much use for 
a corpse in a legitimate drama any more. Morgue scenes seem to have gone out. 

But what we want to know is whom Jeff finally married—was it the lady or the 
housemaid? And between housemaids jilted and well-fed tigers, gimme the tiger, to have 
and to hold. 

Akt Five 
THE KOUNTY FARE 
A Melange of Mortified Mew Mews, Gratified Gumps and Stilted Stool Pigeons 
Fried in Bear’s Grease 

Last year, being short of dramatics, we dragged in the County Fair to save thinking 
up something that hadn’t happened, and so having done it once, it is now a tradition to be 
worn by nuteditors like corduroy pants or sombreros, and never to be taken off, except in 
the presence of ladies, that is, I mean the hats. 

As usual the fare was a mixed one and presented a facial contortion closely allied 
to an inebriated ick or a nut eating avus. Not to mention the wealth of tonsorial grace and 
medicinal beauty that was dripping on every hand and shoulder, we understand that there 
were several licensed shows. It is unnecessary to say that the vaudeville and dancing was 
extremely Mordkin, not to say Karsivina. Furthermore, there was the Fatal Necklace, with 
its salamander slouch, its wineglasses and its Bull-Durham-smoking revolver, and the dead 
forms draped around. 

Then there was unearthed in the Southwest corner of the Gym the unnalloyed disaster 
of the Mandarin’s Datter, this year’s Boilermaker Bertha. The plot was obtained by 
mixing two drams of ancestors with 100 pounds of datter, a dash of mother and a little 
garden gate. But the Mandarin’s offspring still had her red, red nose. The effort of the 
old Lady to excommunicate Fauchon’s head from his body waxed rather weak and finally 
drowned itself in a kup of poisoned tea. 

And midst the crashing of hollow heads, the gyratings of gingerbread and the eman- 
cipation of earrings, the County Fare was put on the eternal black list, until death do us part. 


Pepilog 

So, midst a rain of catsup and mothballs, endeth the tripe bowl revue, and, ’mongst 
the flashing of spacious spectrums and the bellowing of bloated bugles, I reel and stagger. 
And from the floor in front of my Underwood rises a great writhing worm with forked fangs 
and a Knox hat, and, as it waves in front of me and wiggles its orange and blue coils, I 
hear a distant hissing, and suddenly it dawns upon me that before me wags the spirit of 
the Drahama. 

And it’s midnight and there ain’t anybody else in the Daily building, and it’s cold, 
and I’ve lost my prescription, and everything I got at Kinney’s is gone. Ah, not quite 
gone! Guzzle, et al! There, that’s better! Ah! Avaunt, worms! Away, Dramah! 
Go way and let me shleep! JAYSEE. 


GORDON H. DICKSON 


Law Seattle 
Y.M C.A. 

Scabs and Blood; board of idiots; Rasseling; 
chief pest in cadet corps; cross lots; chairman com- 
mittee on amelioration of expectoration; senior 
honors in Tyee (4, 5 and 6); sliver collector, 
Gasp and Squeal; book agent for Mandel Nieder 
(5 and 6); motorcycle messenger (5 and 6). 


(Paid advertisement. ) 
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Look ’em over. 
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They are the intellectual cream of the University, selected not only for the marks they drag, but 
for the amount of dust they have kicked up in college circles. 

They are gathered for a little self-appreciation picture. A deep sense of propriety has compelled 
them to separate, brethren from sistren. These do not constitute the whole gang; these are but the loyal 
few who were resolved to expose themselves to the elements and at any cost to get their phizzes in. 


The fuzzy chaperon with Mrs. Benham’s umbrella is in the English department. 


He with the 


brazen stare who stands next is Lt.-Col. Ed. Draper, chief Pi Tau U. The one upstairs, with the sneer, 


is Tack Williams, ex-president of the campus missionary society. 


Spokane, who is some guy. 


Below his left ear is Art Simon, of 


The society stood, soon after its foundation, for classicism, and fought for the retention of Greek. 
Next it had to transfer its loyalty to the humanities, and in the present age of technical specialization is 


casting about for another ideal. 


The Penurious Life 

The college man has the reputation among 
the heckers back home who don’t know the 
architectural distinction between a curriculum and 
a stadium of being a sower of much cash and a 
reaper of nothing but boils and indigestion. This 
bad reputation was given by a few stingy parents, 
and should not gain the credence of intelligent men 
and women. 

A university, at least this one, is a gymnasium 
for the practice of the most abjectly penurious 
methods. Penurious is not exactly the term for it, 
although good as far as it goes. Penurious, says 


D. Webster, means niggardly, avaricious, covet- 
ous. Any college student, who, looking upon 
John the grocer’s boy puffing a fat Huevo Malo, 
does not become avaricious, bloodthirsty, socially 
democratic and red in the flags must have a bunch 
of government bonds salted away somewhere. It 
is more than penury. It is wiping the nose of pride 
into the dust of social humiliation. 


College life has been penurious ever since Carlyle 
spoiled his indigestion eating oat meal mush during 
his undergraduate days. Don’t let any tightpurse 
string you. College life is poverty, humility and 
squalor. 
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RAWTHER 
PERSONAL 


Few studes are aware 
that in the approximate 
center of our midst is one 
of the country’s future so- 
cial reformers. Not many 
years ago, back in Spokane, 
Al E. Dyer organized an 
anti-cigarette league. It was 
founded on the high moral 
standards to which only 
men of Al’s character can 
attaın. 

Al has the ability to or- 
ganize anything from a 
Bible class to a national 
bank. Not uncommonly he 
rises upon the platform and 
gives a first-class political 
talk. He will be glad to 
meet with all anti-booze, 
anti-cubeb, and religious or- 
ganizations and instruct 
them in moral conduct. 

Al symbolizes the spirit 
of democracy. He is an 
ardent follower of Dr. J. 
Allen Smith and Hi Gill. 
He is opposed to all socie- 
ties which require the mem- 
bership’s vote to effect en- 
trance, such as Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau 
Beta Pi, Oval Club and 
Fir Tree. 


ALMOST A DOCTOR 
Or 


THE OPENING OF AN 
ANCIENT GRAVE 


This is not an ad for a Brooklyn avenue board- 
ing house. It is the disclosure of an ancient scandal. 
The two-story shanty in the foreground of this 
engraving is full of dark and deep meaning for each 
and every other Phi Psi. Because it no longer is, 
they are! 

But to get down to the story. In the old Tyees, 
from "05 to "08, the picture of the house appears 
as that of the Phi Chi, a national medical fraternity. 
But after 1910 this national organization disappears. 
A local historian, however, with a dangerous mem- 


ory, has disclosed the skeleton. Phi Chi, being 
unable to obtain enough medics to pay expenses, 
started promiscuous pledging. But when the na- 


tional chapter got hep, the Washington charter was 
jerked. 


Disconsolate, the gang reorganized as Sigma 
Delta, a local, and was so known until the next col- 
lege generation. Then they removed to 4554 Six- 
teenth avenue northeast. In 1913 they changed their 
name to Phi Phi and in 1914 they dragged a 
charter from the fraternity to which President Wil- 
son belongs. 


So the old house stands on Brooklyn avenue as 
a monument to the close shave each and every Phi 
Psi can consider himself to have had. For each and 
every one of them might be a sawbones, a grave 
robber and a Phi Chi. 

Those interested may obtain information con- 
cerning Phi Chi in Baird’s Manual of American 
Fraternities. 
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THE: GIFTIE 
By One of Us 


) WALK from Denny Hall down the steep to The Wreck, on 
a fair day, keeps the mind jumping about from one hummock 
| to another to avoid sinking to oblivious insanity in the mental 
! quagmire into which college life draws so many of our hopefuls. 
To begin with the raw material, he is not always the small-town 


men smirker he is drawn. Most of us came from city high schools and 
ry modeled ourselves after the Hart, Schaffner & Marx Apollos who 


always stand waiting in the reception hall just behind the front door 
of the Saturday Evening Post. So our transmutation was not marked. 
We contributed, on our arrival, to the conglomerate, and did our little 
mite to keep the campus citizenry from becoming sartorially as well as 
mentally homogenous. And most of us remained through the four years in the class 
wherein we started. 

Not that remaining in any one class implies that we missed a chance to evolve into 
something better. As far as I know, they all run parallel like stalks of macaroni in the 
paper tomb which comes at 15 cents. But still, there are varieties worthy of note in a 
section which requires as much to fill it as does this. 

Along with the ideas of hazing which we gained from George Fitch and the colored 
cartoons sold for mural discoloration, we received the impression that in coming to a juni- 
versity we had to adopt peg-tops, sorethroat sweaters, shapes, pipes, pennants, steins, beer 
and fluffy co-eds. This style a certain class in high school aped, and kept on aping while 
monkeying away their time in classroom and poolhall until “their parents withdrew them 
from school on account of their health.” 

We were accordingly surprised, on crossing the campus for the first time, to observe 
the closeness of our schoolfellows’ appearance to that of the rational, legal-aged but unreg- 
istered population. As we went on, however, we began to note some of the stripes in the 
campus suit of clothes. 

The most freakish is the type that gangles along, sticking out of its alleged natty 
clothes at all points possible, which include the terminations and junctures of the different 
garments. From one pocket peers a silk handkerchief, and from some hidden anchorage 
a broad black ribbon sweeps up to a pair of horn-rimmed blinders which cause the figure 
to remind one of a diver just emerging from a six-month sojourn among the finny, wishing 
to renew old acquaintances with the world at large. Spats and a deflated derby, with a 
dinky overcoat which sticks out like a lampshade, usually complete this creature’s attire. 
Violet Milo cigarettes, an inane smile and possibly a wrist watch are other symptoms. 

Bug spectacles and a vapid air also indicate a variety of student whose habitat is the 
German-Law-Skandihoovian building. Although the glance is unseeing and un-verstehing, 
it is straight ahead, over obstacles and into a mist. The clothes are tight, and the trousers 
round and unpressed like stovepipe with a bend at the knee. The 
person’s legs are spraddled, if you know what I mean. They con- 
verge at a point about half way to the ground, and then diverge. 
This is apparently caused by the enormous weight of the books 
which are carried under each arm, and lend dignity to an otherwise 
puerile personality. But let us pass. 

The dapper and dolled let us next mention. Prerequisite, 
birth with small bones, curly hair, pink cheeks, kale, and a per- 
verted taste. This is the gentleman who gets club rates from T. Clarke 
Mieir, puts on a clean starched shirt each a. m., goes home every noon 
to change his tie, and blacks his shoes. He is dangerous for the girls, 
and a source of revenue for Cheasty’s and Ed the Schwartz. 
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Something of the high school lingers in the class dress freak, the boy who by his 
appearance shouts, “Rah-rah, I'm from the University.” In sophomore pants is realized 
ihe worst of this sick ego stuff. The junior hat is not so bad. The green cap is necessary 
for other reasons. With this classification belong those who wear azure unies, with gold 
epaulettes and deficiency medals, after the regular hours of military torture. 


The really tailored are few, and yet they are inconspicuous because of their nature. 
Cash, taste and tone are rare, especially in combination. Let us touch our forelocks to them, 
and consider others. 


He who has passed the first two years of his university career, not at the university, 
but at that most vitiating of institutions, the normal school, is apparent blocks off. He 
has rubbers, an overcoat, an umbrella, specs, a loose soft hat, a tread, a net satchel full 
of books, and an inquiring, calf-like expression. He is mild, studious and impossible. He 
is going to make a good citizen, and mould the plastic mind of youth in such form that 
the interests can handle it efficiently. Elsewhere, Beppo, no fruit here. 


Another kind is the Artful Artless, the affected carelessness gentleman, who wears a 
sweater on the campus and a soft collar to entertainments, but shows by his swagger and 
glance that he could wear real apparel if he wanted to. He usually has in addition the 
defiant demeanor of the tough guy, and recognizes only the chosen few. 


The engineer, miner and forester, and sometimes the chemic, wear the homely gar- 
ments of the worker, and pass to and fro with all the atmosphere of the ditch except the 
tin lunch bucket. The stride, the heavy shoes, the placid, ponderous gaze, all are there. 
The flannel shirt, the overalls and the dirt are distinctive; they functionate in making this 
blot on the landscape. 


Those of us who would be if we could be, who have the taste, we think, and the 
class, but not the money, remain in a category which may be referred to as Upstairs Bill’s. 
We are forced to walk up ten flights in order to save ten dollars, and in so doing lose 
two-fifths of our suit of clothes. We of this class are in sad case, a travesty and a tragedy. 


From the backwoods come stalwart sons with an ingrained habit of cutting the hair 
only at certain stages of the moon and of wearing highwater trousers so they will be tucked 
easily into boots, and with a manner of walking as if they had calks and seventeen miles 
to go to reach the next stack of hotcakes. The backwoods store, in clearing off some old 
stock, has foisted on them several suits of the linsey-woolsey kind, which refuse to fit and 
refuse to wear out. This wardrobe may be varied with one of the hecker suits which are 
advertised in the 25-cent-a-year magazines as "Your Pick of $30 Tailored Suits, Boys, at 
$13.50.” Here rows of buttons on the cuffs, breadth of cloth and tremendous double 
seams evidence the most approved college taste. 


The Russian Refugee is indescribable, and yet deserves mention. He is an interesting 
hodge-podge of sweeping garment, matted hair, and broad accent. 


I have said in this grouchy treatise nothing, you see, of the co-ed, but much of the 
ed. It is because, as you might divine, I am afraid to say what I think. Thou, tender 
reader, art beyond me, so thou, tough masculine, receivest the whacks. 


BIT OF INFORMATION 


Prof. Trevor Kincaid is the man who looks after all the freaks who take zoology. Some of them 


he keeps, and those he can’t keep he cans. 
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HIS is Heavy Luther, sometime checker 
champ of the campus. Lately he was the 
center of interest in the checkers world 
when his title was attacked by a certain 
Ed Stuchell of the same soup kitchen. The title 
was finally awarded to Luther, however, when it 
was learned that he had gone through the entire 
checker season without receiving an injury. Stuchell 
was disqualified when several splinters from the 
checker board were discovered in his hands. Stuchell 
indignantly claimed that these wounds were not re- 
ceived during the actual play, but were the result 
of a little scrap outside of tournament hours. When 
the judges learned that the scrap, in which the 


splinters entered his hands, consisted of an attempt 
to bat Mr. Luther over the head with the checker 
board, shortly following a Heavy defeat, he was 
disqualihed for championship. To console him for 
losing the prize, the beautiful red, white and blue 
football that Mr. Luther holds in his left hand, 
Stuchell was given a pair of tweezers and a package 
of court plaster. He is now resting easily in the 
homes of his friends. 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


T HAT Barrett Herrick gets to every sorority formal on the campus. 


That Al Dyer thinks he is a lady-killer 


That she has to be able to "shake her feet” to be stepped about by Leland 
Tolman and the lovely Bud McDermott. 


That Keith Goodman uses a curling iron. 

That the Delt formal means real food. 

That this chatter the fellows get off about liking level-headed girls is all bunk. 
That the Dekes have a scholarship cup and John Happy. 


That she must conceal her feelings and register admiration when her cadet ball escort 


says he considers it more noble to wear his cadet suit than evening clothes. 


That Emil Hurja is taken. 

That Rusty Callow is a regular devil. 

That Babe Knapp isn’t half so thrilling as he looks. 

That if she stops talking during a dance the only sound she’ll hear is the music. 
That if a fellow calls her a “mighty good friend” he’ll never ask her anywhere. 
That Ed Hogg likes intellectual women. 

That the best way to give a man a good time is to let him put his line over. 


That when a man tells her about his business affairs he doesn’t expect her to under- 


stand. 


That Harry Freeman likes "heavy" discussions. 


That Wilson Schiffer likes to have "the look of a man who has lived lurking in his 


tired eyes” appreciated. 


That Margaret Crahan has all the scalps in the Daily building except those 
That Cornelia Glass gets by her brilliancy line. 


Yes, We're as simple 
As We Look, Too. 
The Nut Staff. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


WESTERN BRANCH OF 


The Largest Mail Order House in the World 


We carry a complete stock of General Merchandise 


In the Scales of Justice 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 


WE GUARANTEE: That each and every article in this catalog is exactly as described and illustrated. 


We guarantee that any article purchased from us will satisfy you perfectly; that it will give the service you have a 
right to expect; that it represents full value for the price you pay. 

If for any reason whatever you are dissatisfied with any article purchased from us, we expect you to return it to 
us at our expense. 

We will then exchange it for exactly what you want, or wili return your money, including any transportation charges 
you have paid, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ey ty ASE DEE fhe HE AE pine ; TANI = = - = T 
care g 186255 177 meata HET i 1 Ba ni z 
OUR NEW BUILDING, COMPLETED 1915 
240 ft. wide, 330 ft. long, 9 stories high 
Originators of the Guarantee That Stands the Test 
Utah Avenue and Lander Street 
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“NITRATE FOR PROFIT” 


Do you know that NITRATE OF SODA properly applied 
will absolutely insure a profitable farm or orchard — a 
beautiful lawn or garden? Ask the SUCCESSFUL 
FARMER or write us for free literature 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


Direct Importers 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Distributors 


Hotel Seattle 


Meet your friends at the Seattle | 


Fijis and Phi Delta Theta Lunch- 
eon every Saturday noon. 


Our menu offers a wide variety 
of deliciously prepared foods. 


Luncheon 50c 


If you are one of the regulars, 
nuff said. 


Our 75e Dinner is the talk of 
the town. 


Special attention given to Ban- 
quets and Private Parties. 


HOTEL SEATTLE GRILL 


The 
National Bank of 
Commerce 


OF SEATTLE 


invites the accounts of responsible 
corporations, firms and individuals, 
and is prepared to extend every cour- 
tesy and accommodation consistent 
with conservative banking. 

It acts as administrator, executor 
and trustee, and will be glad to con- 
sult with those having business of this 


nature. 


—======== 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Billiard Tables, Bowling Alleys and Supplies 


== 


R. M. DYER 
Iowa State College, ’91 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


Puset Sound Bridge and 
Dredging Company, Inc. 


S. H. HEDGES 
Iowa State College, ’86 


“DREDGING” SEATTLE 


Engineers and Contractors 


SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGES, STRUCTURAL WORK 


PIERS AND 


DREDGING BY 


432 Central Building 


FOUNDATIONS 
ALL METHODS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


PACIFIC-ALASKA 
NAVIGATION 
CO. 


The Admiral Line 


SS ADMIRAL DEWEY SS ADMIRAL EVANS 
SS ADMIRAL WATSON 


SS AROLINE 


SS ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
SS ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


California—Alaska 


Service Surpassed by None 


For information call or address 


Pacific-Alaska Navigation Co. 


808 Second Ave., Main 6596 SEATTLE 


I ———— A 
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Jos. Mayer & Bros. 


Manufacturers of 
Fraternity and Sorority 
JEWELRY 


Medals and Trophy Cups 
for All Occasions 


An Inspection of Our Factory and 
Salesrooms Invited 


Special Desiens and Estimates 
Furnished on Request 


SALESROOM AND FACTORY 


359 COLMAN BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


xaaa) 


Hugh A.Wilson | | Carlisle Packing 


Electrical Contractor Company 


All Kinds of Electrical Work 
Packers of Puget Sound 
D Canned Salmon 


Fixtures and Supplies 
FRANK WRIGHT, President and Manager 


Students’ Lamps and Supplies 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


4329 14th Ave. N. E. Phone Ken. 315 | 


Manual Training 


Established 1878 


J. M. E. ATKINSON We Have Furnished 75 per cent 


& SON OF THE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 
General Insurance 
HOGE BUILDING , A 
SEATTLE Perine Machinery Co. 


Main 7056 SEATTLE, WASH. 


CAN WE NOT SERVE YOU? 


Be sure to get a copy of the U. of W. 
Prize Song, 25c B. W. CORNWALL 


“Bow Down to & SON 
Washington” Fuel Dealers 


By Lester J. Wilson ’13 
BEST GRADE COAL AND WOOD PROMPTLY 


Echo Music Publishing Co. DELIVERED 


305 Pine St. SEATTLE, WASH. UNIVERSITY STATION NORTH 19 


BUILDERS BRICK COMPANY 


527 Pioneer Building, Seattle, Washington 


Coats, Suits, Dresses, Millinery 
Shoes, Neckwear, Hosiery 
and Gloves 


| For Women, Misses and Children 


A Men’s Shop for Particular Men 


MDotzall- Southwick 


Second Avenue and Pike Street 


Telephone North 125 


RANNING LUMBER COMPANY 


ALL KINDS OF 
Dressed Lumber, Sash, Doors, Etc. 


Hardwood Flooring Specialties 3903 Fourteenth Avenue N. E. 


MAIN 5866 


Finne & Gjarde 


General Contractors 
725 Northern Bank and Trust Building 
| SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TRUNKS, SUITCASES AND 
LEATHER GOODS 


817 Second Avenue Epler Block 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


M. SELLER & CO. 


NORTHWEST DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


O. P.G. Syracuse China 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS AND MONOGRAMS 
MADE TO ORDER FOR 


Fraternities and Sororities 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


Eckart 


Plumbing & Heating 
Company 


HIGH GRADE 


Plumbing and 
Heating 


1614 THIRD AVENUE 
SEATTLE, U. $. A. 


Phone Elliott 1805 


The Hamilton Studio 


PORTRAITS 


> 


ROOMS 675-680 COLMAN BLDG. 
811 FIRST AVENUE 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 


College Hotel 


W. J. STANHOPE, Manager 


40th and 14th Ave. N. E. 


Main Entrance to University Campus 


SEATTLE 


Phone North 9 


European Plan 
Popular Prices, Strictly Modern 
Barber Shop, Billiard Room, Lunch Counter 


Telephone Capitol 1255 


Our Dry Cleaning Will 
Please You 


Washington 
Laundry 
Company 


Our Carpet Cleaning Department 
Is Complete 


1165 EASTLAKE AVENUE 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Society 
Stationery Shop 


214 MADISON ST. 
Opposite Orpheum Theatre 


Engraved Wedding Announcements 
Cards, Dance Programmes 
Invitations and Calling Cards 


Hurd’s Fine Stationery 


Elliott 4350 E. J. Hartney 


The Metropolitan Building Co. Operates These Buildings: 


White Building - - - Office Building 
Henry Building - - - Office Building 
Stuart Building - - - - Office Building 
Cobb Building 

Specialized Medical Building 
Post Intelligencer Building 

Office Building 

Metropolitan Theatre 
Otis Elevator Building 
Greeley Building - - - Store Building 
Sawyer Building - - - Store Building 


Seattle Art Bldg. - - - Store Building 
Metropolitan Garage Building 
Olympic Building - -Garage 
Press Club Building 
Hippodrome Building 
Whitson Building 

College Club Building 

Uhl Building Store Building 
Women’s Univ. Club Bldg. 

Neyhart Building - - - Store Building 
Fisheries Building 
Arena Building 


Building 


Auditorium 


The Buildings are all located on the University Tract and adjoining the Post 


Office Building. 


The Service furnished tenants in the Company’s Buildings is the best that can 
be given and is unvarying. The tenants in the buildings are of the best class, and 


the company discriminates against the undesirable 
reputation of both its buildings and tenants. 


class, thereby protecting the 


Is it not an advantage to have your offices in the midst of good surroundings? 


Metropolitan Building Company 


MAIN 4984 


115 WHITE BUILDING 


Kilbourne & Clark Manufacturing Company 


71 Columbia Street 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 


Electrical Engineers 


Manufacturers of 


RADIO TELEGRAPH APPARATUS 
For Commercial, Ship and Shore Stations 


C. C. BELKNAP, President H. F. CONLY, Secretary 
PHONE MAIN 2269 


Office Phone North 2510 Res. Phone North 3123 


a Acs rier) | | Varsity Garage 


Plate and Window Glass JACK ROSENKRANZ 


a ee 4029-31 14TH AVENUE N. E. 


Mirrors and Art Glass per 
and Dealers in General Auto Repairing 
GLASS OF ALL KINDS 
Office and Factory 
RAILROAD AVE. AND STEWART ST. 
Across from Pier 10 SEATTLE, WASH. 


Magnetos, Carburetors and Engines Tuned 


Oils, Grease and Sundries Bargains in Used Autos 


C, F. WALLIN J. W. NORDSTROM 


Brooklyn | | Wallin & Nordstrom 
Laundry Dealers in 


Up-to-Date Footwear 
Agents for Stacy Adams Shoes 


Foot of Brooklyn Avenue 


Phone North 966 D. R. TEVIS, Manager Phone Main 2427 


SEATTLE, WASH. 1422 Second Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 


“An old established office fully equipped in every ELLIOTT 1478 
department of Real Estate” MAIN 1371 


Trick & M 
Allert Bord Tut 


Suite 312 Northern Bank Building Stationers, Printers, Binders & Embossers 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
Office Supplies 


Cor. 4th and Pike, Seattle 
PHONE MAIN 3942 72 Columbia Street SEATTLE 


Phone Main 5508 D. L. WILLIAMS, Manager North 381 


Seattle Sand & Gravel Brooklyn Ave. and East 40th ji 
Co., Inc. Brooklyn Service 


Garage 


E. J. KENNEDY, Manager 
Storage, Repairing, Accessories, Tires 
Ford Specialists 


Washed and Screened Gravel 


In any Size and Quantity 
CONCRETE SAND AND GRAVEL CO. 


S. A. PHILLIPS, City Salesman 
OFFICE We Recharge Batteries 
907 Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Service Station Gasoline, Oils and Greases 


=== 


m 
Lady Attendant Phone North 212 
Tucker, Hanford Co. | 
Lithographers W. E. FORKNER 
All Kinds of Labels Blank Book Makers Licen sed Em b a lm er 
| Bank, Insurance and University Undertaking Parlors 
| Commercial Work 
4214 14TH AVENUE N. E. 
703 Westlake Ave. N. SEATTLE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 
prm ZH 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER * 


In Ladies’ Made to Order Suits 


$75. SUITS $75. VALUE 
In Every Respect for Only 


$ Twenty-Five Dollars $ 


723 Union Street, Corner of 8th Ave. 
The Store Below Hotel Rhein 


A) 


Frank L. Horsfall 


B.A., M.D., OM. 


Physician & Surgeon 


SUITE 709 COBB BLDG. 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Elliott 4223 Hours, 9 to 5 Main 5620 


Osseward’s 


Prescription 
Pharmacy 


C. R. Oman, D.D.S. 


1010 Joshua Green Bldg. 
SEATTLE Cobb Building SEATTLE 


| e Leschi 
| Curtis Boat House 


S. A. CARMEN Proprietor 
The Curtis Studio wishes to thank 
the Students of the University of Fast Motor Boats ‘‘Siwash’’ and 
Washington for their kind patronage “Swastika” for charter at any 


in the past, and to hope for a con- 


: . time of Day or Night. 
tinuance of our pleasant relations in 


Launches, Row Boats and Canoes 
the future. 


for Hire 


Canoe Storage Space and Lockers for Rent 


The Curtis Studio 


Downs Block, 709 Second Ave. 
SEATTLE 


Telephone Beacon 2344 


LESCHI PARK Lake Washington 
E. S. CURTIS, Sole Owner and Manager 


ee 


W M . A. L. u W. R. de ag Manager 
ast 4845 Nor 1 
A artıus F. C. HARPER, Sec'y 
Music House Inc Capitol 804 
9 . 
1009 First Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. HARPER BARGE 8 


LIGHTERAGE CO. 


SHEET MUSIC 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE Lightering and Towing 
For Sale PIANOS For Rent 50 to 700 Tone Cap. 

Special Attention Given to Orders From A Tre: EM, ARAA 
Universities and Public Schools 2112 L. C. Smith Bldg. SEATTLE 


Repairing and Manufacturing of Fine Jewelry 
Fine Watch Repairing and Diamond Setting 


G. E. WARNER 


The Collegetown Jeweler 


Over 30 Years Experience 
4345 14TH AVENUE N. E. 


Near Cor. 45th St. 


ELECTRICAL 


Engineering and Construction 


Repairs, Rentals 
General Machinery 


A. H. COX & CO., Inc. 


309 First Avenue South 
Elliott 1164 Main 1121 


€ _ 22 ____ _ _—_ _ __>»_--->---- == _ _ _ _ BARR 


University 
Phone Kenwood 2614 SEATTLE, WASH. 


Compliments 
of 
The Commercial 


Boiler Works 


FOX & JENKINS, PROPS. 


we 


Telephone Main 1127 
27 LANDER STREET 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Seattle Ice Cream 
Co’s 


Cream of Qualty 
All “W”? Sweaters Creams 
Made by 


Saxony Knitting Co. 


PURE DELICIOUS 


y 


Manufacturers of 


Swimming Suits, Jerseys and 
Athletic Goods 


Especial Attention Given to Fraternity and 
University Orders 


H. L. Bennett Box Factory, Inc. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


Boxes and Crates 
Phone Elliott 429 J. T. ROBINSON, President and Manager 
2500 Ninth Avenue South 
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The Finest Equipped Photographie 
Studio in the Northwest 


J. W. LOTHROP 


CHICKERING 


AND LESSER PRICED PIANOS 


Player Pianos - Grand Pianos PHOTOGRAPHER 
Sold On Easy Payments HIGH-GRADE 
PORTRAITURE 


Renting a Specialty 


EILERS MUSIC HOUSE 


THIRD AT UNIVERSITY 


PHONE MAIN 5403 


425 Walker Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Second and University 


Costumes, Wigs Telephones 
and Tights Store, Elliott 5041 
Res., Main 2540 


Established 1889 


$ COSTUMES 
> TTIUEBEN 


Costuming Co. 
eerie A. LUEBEN, Manager 


1923 THIRD AVENUE 
Rear Moore Theatre 


We Rent, Sell and 
Make to Order 


LENNON'S 


Headquarters for 


Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas, Hand- 
kerchiefs and Men’s Ties 


LENNON’S 


1106 SECOND AVENUE 


SEATTLE 


Paul P. Whitham E u ae Queen Anne 3755 
Henrikson & Co. 


Consulting Ine. 
Civil Engineer Engineers 
Railway and Harbor and General Contractors 


Terminal Work 
OFFICE 233 GLOBE BLDG. 


423-24-25 New York Bik. SEATTLE, WASH. Phone Elliott 3492 SEATTLE, WASH. 


PHILIP J. BRADY, Pres. 


J.J.Agutter& Co. | | BRADY & CO. 


Electrical Engineers Shipping 
and Contractors and Commission ` 


622 FOURTH AVENUE OIL—FERTILIZERS—SALMON 
SEATTLE Globe Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


I 


Phone Elliott 1638 Established 1892 Main 4738 | 


Dress Suits Phone Main 5433 


Brot 522 5% 


Evening Dresses 


—AN E. 


Seattle Wash. 


ee Costume Shop 


Theatrical and 
Masquerade Costumes 
Wigs, Tights, Etc. 
ALL FOR RENT 


Manufacturer and Dealer in High Class Monuments and 
Mausoleums in All Foreign and Domestic 
Marbles and Granites 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
We Own and Operate Three Granite Quarries 


Index Granite and 
Monumental Works 


J. A, SODERBERG, Prop. 


310 Alaska Building 
Phone Main 4674 SEATTLE, WASH. 


== 


Most Centrally Located Flower Shop 
in the City 


L. W. McCOY 
Florist 


SECOND AVENUE AT MARION 
Elliott 838 


Full Line of 
Children’s Costumes 
of All Periods 


Sanitary Public Market 


The Most Complete Establishment 
In the West 


First Avenue, between Pike and Pine 


Our Free Delivery System Covers University 
District Daily 


Compliments 
of 


Brooklyn Dairy 


Company 


Seattle’s Cleanest Dairy 


W. W. CHEEVER F. W. BUCHHOLZ 
Res. Phone Kenwood 2270 


Cheever & Buchholz 


Plumbing 
and Heating 


FIRST-CLASS REPAIR WORK 


Sewer Tile, Conductor Pipe 
Shop 5625 14th Ave. N. E. 
Office Phone Kenwood 174 


Compliments 
of 


Lehmann Bros. 
City Mills 


Seattle, Washington 


STEWART AND HOLMES DRUG CO. 


Wholesale Druggists 
Importers and Manufacturers 


Assayers’ and Chemists’ Supplies 


Northwestern Distributors LOWNEY’S CHOCOLATES 
Our Home Is in Seattle 


Special Rates to Students Northwest School Furniture Co. 


0 409 
Maritime Bldg: 


Seattle 
W. A. PINNEY, Mer. 
z £ > School Equipment 
Fine Portraits at Popular Prices 
Northern Bank Building 
Westlake, Fourth and Pike Streets 


Theatre, Church 
and Public Seating 


Great Western Smelt- 73 rope 
ing & Refining Co. Corona Blend Coffee 
100% Pure 
Manufacturers of The Aristocrat of Coffees 
Babbitt, Typemetals, Solder Imported, Roasted and Ground Daily by 
Commercial Importing Co. 
1924 NINTH AVE. SOUTH SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASH. 1012 Western Ave. Main 1061 


Link-Belt and Dodge Products Co. 


Transmission and Labor Saving Machinery 


Seattle a : å : Portland 
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| 
YANKEE HILLS 


1891 Brand 


Hitt Fireworks 
Company 


| GRANULATED CANE 


MAPLE SUGAR © 
BLENDED SYRUP 


1891 


at their factory manufacture everything of 
importance in the fireworks line. Patent 
Safety Rockets, Radium Flares for taking 


Moving Pictures, and a number of other 
inventions. They were the sole pyrotech- 
nists for the San Francisco World’s Fair 
and received highest award for fireworks— 
Medal of Honor. 


=| BRAND. 
HILL, 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


COLUMBIA STATION 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


54 


Regal Shoes 


Forty Styles at $4.00 
Nothing Over $5.00 


TRYCORNO SYRUP 1916 Brand 


EEE 


Annex 


SEATTLE STORE 


1118 SECOND AVENUE 


A perfectly appointed hotel with an exceptional per- 
sonal service. Excellent facilities for dinners and 
functions of a varied character. 

J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 


“ae LUMBER = 
BRACE & HERGERT MILL CO. 


Center of Seattle 
A Board or a Building Main 345 NICK BRACE, Sales Agent 
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Ask You Grocer 


Jor Compliments 


Carstens’ o 


| CAPT. A. A. PAYSSE 


Washington Brand 


HAMS 
BACON Pier No. 1 


and 


LARD 


HARBOR MASTER 


| 


DEALERS IN 
HIDES, PELTS, WOOL AND FURS 


PHONE MAIN 2324 


The 
H. F. Norton 
Co. 


Leather and Findings 


Compliments 


of 


Pacific Coast 


Company 
Shoe Store Supplies 


206 Third Avenue South 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


| 


| TT) 
Puget Mill Company 
| LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
Cargoes a Specialty 


Mills at Port Gamble and Port Ludlow, 
Washington 


OWNERS 0 QEFICE 


SHELL 
SERVICE STATIONS 


Sell 
Shell Motor Oil 
So Do Many Dealers. It Is a Splendid Lubricant 


A Trial Will Convince 
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Ne Ww 
Washington 


Hotel 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


A 


The New Washington represents 
the best that local pride and en- 
thusiasm can offer the visitor and ex- 
presses in structure and social atmos- 


THEE EEE E z phere the highest ideals of Seattle. 
LILL FERIERE EE 


JA VEG å l E 
| | 
es $ Under the Management of 
= ya Pa A 
> = AD 


J. C. Marmaduke 


The Erickson Construction Company 


Contractors 


Railroads, Dredging, Harbor Improvement and 
Heavy Masonry 


25 Downs Bldg., SEATTLE Tel. Main 307 


BRODERICK & BASCOM LOGGERS SUPPLY CO. 
Sole Distributors of the Famous ‘‘Yellow Strand’’ and Other Standard Grades of 
WIRE ROPE 


Supplies for Camp and Mill 
623-25 Western Avenue SEATTLE, WASH. 


San Juan Fishing and Packins Co. 


Wholesale Dealers, Packers and Shippers of 


Fresh, Frozen, Salt, Smoked and Canned Fish 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Tt Is Not | 
Collegetown || Wise 


Sh to leave valuables in some in- 
0 secure place where burglars 
may. steal them or fire con- 
sume them. Put them in our 


Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, 
where you can rent a Safe 


The popular Deposit Box for 
Haberdashery $3.00 and up per year 
patronized by > 


all the Students | | People’s Savings 


Bank 


66 22 SECOND AND PIKE 
You Know Where SEATTLE, WASH. 


Established 1891 


A. Furuya Go. 


Importers and Exporters 


Japanese Fine Arts and General Merchandise 


216 SECOND AVENUE SOUTH and 1304 SECOND AVENUE 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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In matters as highly technical and important as 


those relating to 


PATENTS 


it is of the greatest importance that you have both 
honest and capable advice and service. Investigate 
the experience and record of an attorney before em- 
ploying him. 


H. L. REYNOLDS 


648 Central Bldg., Seattle Phone Main 3407 


Graduate in Mechanical Engineering of University 
of Illinois. Formerly Examiner in U. S. Patent Of- 
. fice. 30 years specializing in patent work. 


James E. Sproll, Mech. Eng. Graduate of Scotch 
Technical School. 


Charles L. Reynolds, 4 years experience. 


THE ANDERSON 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


SOJA 


3 Steamers 


Can Be Chartered 
for Parties 
Day or Evening 


SOJA 


Telephone Beacon 183 


Leschi Park Seattle 


Compliments 


CRANE GO. 


419 Second Ave. So. 
Seattle 


w 


Branch of Crane Co., Chicago 
Founded by R. T. Crane 1855 


Lowman & 
Hanford 


Company 


Booksellers 
Stationers 
Printers 
Engravers 


First Avenue and Cherry Street 
SEATTLE 


Your Success 


Depends upon your 
ability to Save 


We pay 4% on savings deposits and 
our $100 bonds net as high as 7% 
with entire safety. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST 
& SAVINGS BANK 


First Avenue at Columbia SEATTLE 


Gas Is Raising the Standard 
and Lowering the Cost 


of Living 


NCE a luxury, later a convenience, gas 
O is now classed among the necessities 
of modern life. Its utility in the home 
and in business is fully recognized, its value 
as an economic force is fixed. 
In no other way, for so small a price, is 
it possible to obtain the great service which 
it gives. 


Seattle Lightine Company 


STUART BUILDING 


ICE SKATING 


Three 
Sessions Daily 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 


3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
8:15 p.m. to 
10:30 p.m. 


Except Monday 
Night and Sundays 


Get in the game 
S and join in our 
healthy sport 


Specialist in 


PIPES 


Monograms Inlaid in Briar Pipes 
Meerschaums Made 
Expert Pipe Repairing 


Agents 


Charles the Great 


CIGARS 


Spring Cigar Co., Inc. 


707 FIRST AVENUE 


Branches—911 Second Avenue; Butler Hotel Stand 


Schwabacher Bros. & Co. Inc. 


Wholesale Grocers 


Manufacturers, Importers and Tobacconists 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Paid Up Capital $200,000 


Directors: C. C. Cawsey, John Hastie, J. M. Dougan, L, Lohse, Jr. 


Sound Construction E Engineering Co. Inc. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE BRANCH OFFICES 
U. S. Immigration Office Portland—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Western and Union 


i “Safety First” 
Piper & Taft 
| Vitrified Brick 


Where You Should Pavements 


Buy Your 


Ww 


Athletic Goods 
Sporting Goods 


Denny-Renton Clay & 
Coal Company 
SEATTLE 


Smoke 


JUAN DE FUCA 


Clear Havana Cigar 


Manufactured in Bond Morgon Cigar Co. 
Tampa, Florida 
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of 


Compliments 


Portland Cordage 
Company 


Good wishes to every stu- 
dent of this great university. 


Pure Food Products 


Crescent 
BAKING POWDER 


Flavoring Extracts 
Mapleine 
Spices 
Crescent Cream Coffee 
Ask Your Grocer 


EE 
Se 
CRESCENT 
BAKING 
So) 
— 


May your future be all you 
wish yourself. 


p 


Cheasty’s 
O. C. GRAVES, President and Manager 
Value Tells 
Everything for Men 


SECOND AVENUE AND SPRING 


Our Victor Victrola 


Department has a careful system of checking all 
orders for Victrolas and Victor Records 
An order by mail, however, receives extra- 
ordinary care to insure continued satisfac- 
tion to our growing mail order patronage. 
Write for Records, Record Catalogue or 
Victor Victrolas—$15 to $400. 


Sherman May & Co. 


Third Avenue at Pine Street, SEATTLE 


John A. Whalley E Co. 


Security Bonds 
and General Insurance 


General Agents: 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. 
Granite State Fire Ins. Co. 
County Fire Ins. Co. of Phila. 


COLMAN BLOCK 
SEATTLE 


CLEANING PRESSING REPAIRING 


HARRY S. LARSON 
Merchant Tailor 


As a man dresses so is he in the estimation 
of the public. Have your suits made at 
Larson’s the Tailor, and take no chances. 


1312 E. 45th Street 
Kenwood 131 


A. R. BURTT, Pres, B. G. CAMPBELL, Sec.-Treas. 


Puget Timber Co. 


PILING, DERRICK STICKS, CEDAR 
POLES AND SPARS 


1701-2 HOGE BUILDING 
Phone Main 1303 SEATTLE, WASH. 


| 


Puget Sound 
Navigation Company 


Steamers to All 
Points on Puget Sound 


General Office, COLMAN DOCK 
Tel. Main 3993 


SEEDS 


Garden, Flower and Field 
Fertilizers for Lawns, etc. 
For Lawns, Ete. 


Poultry Supplies 


Seattle Seed Company 


810-12 WESTERN AVE. 
Phone Main 156 


The Gold Medal 


Winner 


Maplewood Brand 
Certified Milk 


and Ice Cream 


Delivered Everywhere 


Pure Milk Dairy, Inc. 


1512 Seventh Avenue 


Start a Savings 
Account 


OF A DOLLAR OR MORE 
with 
“The Oldest and Largest 
Strictly Savings Institution in 


Washington” 


Assets $5,400,000.00 
Washington Savings 
and Loan Association 


Compliments of 


GEORGE A. LEE 


Republican Established 26 Years 
A 810 Second Avenue 
Candidate for Enna shee 
RAYMOND E, FRAZIER nr President 
Go vern 0 y aA AE N EOS N OP.: Vice-President 


H: D. CAMPBELD 66 cv es 02 å nn Secretary 


Conservative National Ladies Tailors 
Real Estate Phone Main 2259 
In vestments Suits made to order 
00 
Loans, Rentals, Insurance $2 gee 


Over 50 Styles of Cloth to Select 


2 From 


Fit and Workmanship 


West & Wheeler Guaranteed 


COLMAN BLOCK 419 Union Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


ROSLYN FURNACE COAL 


609 Lowman Bldg. The Roslyn Fuel Company Seattle, Wash. 
MT iT 
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LAKE UNION AUXILIARY — 
STEAM ELECTRIC 
PLANT 


SEATTLE MUNICIPAL PLANT 


The Seattle Municipal Light and Power System is the foremost municipal system in America. 
The steam plant, shown above, has a normal capacity of 7500 kilowatts, with overload capacity 
of 9375 kilowatts. The plant is located on Lake Union at Eastlake and Nelson Place. It is 
used as an auxiliary to the main hydroelectric generating station at Cedar Falls. 
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Your Confidence 


will not be misplaced if you put 
into our hands the responsibility of 
handling all the details. 


BRAND 

HOSIERY 

For Men, Women and Children 
25c and 50c 


Ask Your Local Dealer for 
This Brand 


WESTERN DRY 
GOODS CO. 
Wholesale Distributors 
SEATTLE 


We specialize in giving the kind 
of service that many friends have 
been kind enough to pronounce 
perfect. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. R. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS 


Established 33 Years 


Harper- Hill Brick Co. Tested Seeds 


Rosebushes, Seeds, Bulbs, Ete. 


BRICK Get Our Beautiful Catalogue 
Common, Face, Sewer A bl f B S E C 
TI LE i ıng-Doyce ci Hs 
Partition, Drain, Building Aabling & Ebright Co. 
703 Central Bldg. Phone Main 1334 a rn seg 


Safety and Service— 
University State Bank 


P. J. McHugh Paving & Construction Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Ask for and Demand Wm. D. Perkins € Co. 


BOYD'S BANKERS 


211 Cherry St., Seattle 


Overcoats, Raincoats, Gabardines 


and Cravenette Proof Dealers In 


School District Bonds 
COATS 


Improvement Bonds 
for Bank Stocks 
Ladies and Gentlemen 


First Mortgages 


Warrants 


John L. Boyd, HE Safe Deposit Vaults 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 
318 OCCIDENTAL AVENUE Established 22 Years 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


mm 


Compliments 


FREDERICK 
& NELSON 
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MOUNT VERNON CREAM COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


== 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 


THE BEST FACING MATERIAL 


ARTISTIC :: FIREPROOF :: PERMANENT 


AUBURN » . WASHINGTON INFORMATION 


= CLAY COMPANY 


Sol Duc Hot Springs 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM 
In the Heart of the Olympics 


Unexcelled accommodations for 400 guests. 

If you would be well, strong and cheerful go to Sol Due. 

Nature has provided a remedy in the hot mineral water, 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Rheumatism in all forms, liver, stomach and kidney disorders, gout, blood 
and skin diseases vanish quickly under the magical influence of Sol Due 
thermal water. Its action is specific in the cure of diabetes and goitre. 

Various forms of amusements and splendid trout fishing in Sol Due river. 
Majestic mountain scenery. 

Steamer leaves Colman Dock at 12 o’clock midnight daily, and passengers 
arrive Sol Duc noon the same day. 

Rates American plan only, $2.50 a day and up. 

For deseriptive literature and general information write or wire H. C. 
Bowers, Manager, Sol Due, Washington; Seattle Office, 740 Henry Building. 


Phone Elliott 202. 
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Luncheons Ice Cream Fruit Candy 
And Many Other Things to Delight You 


Everything Home Made 


O ES 
Chosbrar 


Make Rogers Lunch and Ice Cream Parlors 
your resort and meeting place 


Rogers’ ambition is to always have the best of everything 
Phone K-576 4339 FOURTEENTH AVE. N. E. 


m) 


ALASKA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Copper Rıver & Northwestern Ry. 


City Ticket Office 


707 Second Avenue, Seattle 
TELEPHONE MAIN 6686 


JOHN H. BUNCH, EVERETT P. CLARK, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent Asst. Gen. Freight and Passenger Agent 


— 
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See us in our New Home 


509 


QUEEN ANNE AVENUE 


The 
(Queen Anne 


Dye Works 


Has Four Points of 
Superiority 
Every department is 


Equipment equipped with the 


latest and most modern devices known to 
the dyeing and cleaning trade. 
Every article 


Dependability sem to us tor 


French Dry Cleaning is carefully handled 
and returned absolutely uninjured. 


From Manager 
Kno W Ho w down, every one 
about the plant is an expert. Some are 


graduated chemists. 


Prices are very reason- 
Economy able. As an example, 
we clean short white kid gloves for 5 cents, 
and long ones for 15 cents. 


Queen Anne Dye 
Works 


519 Queen Anne Ave. 
CHAS. MURRAY, Manager. 


Telephone: Queen Anne 130 


Louisa K. Lepper 
Institute of Physical Arts 


Dancing: Aesthetic, Classic 


and Modern. 


Ballet, 


Fencing, Health and Corrective Gym- 
nastic, Physical Training and Swim- 
ming. 


Halls For Rent 


Queen Anne Ave. and Boston 
Odd Fellows Temple 
East 436 917 E. Pine 


Mme. Lepper and Mr, Charles Rath 


available for Demonstration. 


| | Spelser & Hurlbut 


Second at Union, Seattle 


“The Store That Does Things” 


[ Distributors of 
REACH, 


| WRIGHT 
& DITSON 


and 
SPALDING 


ATHLETIG 
GOODS 


The “Newest”? in Golf Supplies 


Se! 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


The Students and Faculty of the Domestic Science Department of the 
University of Washington are cordially invited to call 
at any time at the 


Demonstration and Show 


Rooms of Electrical Household Appliances on the ground floor of the Stuart Building, 
Fourth Avenue and University Place, conducted by 


Puget Sound Light, Traction & Power Company 


The attendants will be glad to show and explain the advances that Electricity is mak- 
ing in Domestic Economics and Labor Saving. This invitation is also extended 
to all members of the Student Body and their friends 


Electricity Is the Clean, Cheap and Easy Way 


Pucer Sounp Traction, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 


Amateur Finishing, Bromide Enlarging, Copying, Lantern Slides 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


Commercial Photographers 


Phone Main 3743 
4137-40 ARCADE ANNEX SEATTLE 


gg 


DEPARTMENT . (PRINTING 
UNIVERSITY 0) WASHINGTON 


gg 


—On the 
Campus 


— Education 
Building 


Economy Floor System 


å Telephone Main 3655 
S P A E D I N e Wooden Floor Domes 


Feigensen 
Engineering 


Is a trade-marked line assur- Comp any 
ing the purchaser the best 
grade of guaranteed goods. 
Latest ideas at reasonable 
prices. 


Athletic Goods 


653 Empire Building, Seattle 


Reinforced Conerete Construction 


Form Specialists 


A.G. Spalding & Bro. = 


711 SECOND AVENUE Feigenson’s Economy Floor System is now being used 
in the Home Economics Building on the 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Campus 
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